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LEQNABDO DA VINCI. 

Leonardo da Vinci became in succession the 
contemporary of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, of 
Titian, of Raffaelle, and of Correggio. The elegance 
of his person and manners, as well as his great and 
brilliant genius, rendered him always a- welcome 
visitor- at the most splendid courts of Europe. He 
lived with honour, and he died in the arms of his 
patron and friend, Francois Premier. 

CORREGGIO'S CELEBRATED . AUTAR-PIECB, IN 
THE CHURCH. OF THE FRANCISCANS, AT 
GORREGOIO. 

The sum of. one hundred ducats having. been 
bequeathed to the Franciscan Convent of Minor 
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2 THE ARTS 

Frian at Correggia, for the erection of an altar- 
piece in their chucchf tfaej selected Antonio Allegii 
for the work ; and with the consent of his fether, 
Pellegrino, he entered into an agreement, for the 
purpose, on the 30th of August, 1514. The price 
stipuhited was one hundred ducats, of which fifty 
were paid in advance, exclusive of the wood, whidi 
was provided by the community, at the expense of 
twenty-two ducats more. Ten ducats were also 
assigned for leaf gold, besides the charge for erectjog 
the scaffolding and other preparations. This sum, 
as his recent biographers justly argue, indicates 
no ordinary degree of reputation, and completely 
refutes the idle assertions of Vasari and his super- 
ficial copyist, that Gkreggio was til paid for his 
'worka; since sUch a recompence^ aoooidiiig to the 
'<x>inpamtive v£^ue of money, would be deemed a 
4iberal rewatd, for so young mi artist, even at itie 
present day. 

This akar-piece represented the Virgin, support- 
•irtg the infknt Saviour in her kp, wi^ St. Joseph 
oii one side,-aind on tlie other St Francis, toe^ 
ing. The height was two braocia, and the bieadtfa^ 
one and two thirds, or nearly five feet by four. The 
jpaintihg remained in its place ^mtil August, 163^, 
when it was stolen, and an inferior performance 
substituted, as was supposed, by a Spanish paiiiter, 
%ho, by ^ {>en&isston of the governor, Annibale 
HI oka, wad sofflered to take a copy. 
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Tb» lofls. of my i^uaUe a picture was INgaixM 
ift a public calamity, and almost oceasioned a ocnu- 
BMitioii; lor after the ooavooatioii of a geneial 
eooQcil, above t^ro huDiAred penoiia of all raoka 
assembled in the aatecbattber of tbe govemor'a 
palace, to complaui of the robb^, and demand 
juatioe on tbe offendefs* A deputation of nobles 
mm also sent to tbe Duke of Modena and to tbe 
Bishoip of Re^io, for permission to prosecute the 
lnafB» who had connived at tbe theft. Memorials 
,weye present^ to the Pope, to the sacred cqU^^ 
and to the geaeral and provincial of the ofder ; 
but aU these efforts were ineffeetuaU and no traces 
of the original have been since discovered. 

SALVATOR ROSA'S DEATH OF REGULUS. 

The Death of Kegulus, one of Salvator 
Rosa's grandest compositions^ was painted for 
Carlo ELossi, who paid for it one hundred piasters* 
A bujodred doubioons were immediately offie^red 
for a replioot but in vain. AU that could he ob« 
iaiaed from the uncomplying artist^ wl^ose genius 
,was bsyond all sordid controuU was a bold a^^d 
i^pnted etching by the same master-hand that 
.painted the subject. ** Had I that subject now to 
.paint»^' said Salvator, in a letter to Recciardi« 
'< I would not take less dian four hundred dou* 
ilooBs!" 

On the death of Carlo Rossi^ his heirs, the Sig*- 

b2 



4 THE ARTS 

nori Valtoie and Tarpenti, sold and dispeised tbe 
greatest part of his pictures. The R^ulus wto 
purchased at an enormous price by the Colonna 
family. The mal-administiation of the revenues of 
this once illustrious house, about the bes;inning of 
the last century, and more lately the greedy division 
of moveable property by litigious and contending 
heirs (and not, as has been Msely supposed, the 
contributions levied by the French,) had caused the 
dispersion of the treasures of the superb gallery of 
Colonna. Of the twenty-six admired Salvators, 
mentioned in the Colonna Catalogue of 1783, two 
only now remain in the gallery, and these are his 
two Johns preaching in the Wilderness. The va- 
cant space, however, where the Regulus once hung, 
is still pointed out by the old Cicerone as a conse- 
crated spot. The Riegulus, together with Salvator's 
well known ""Pythagoras teaching his doctrines to 
the fishiermen," is now in the possession of the 
Earl of Darnley,' at Cobham HalL It was pur- 
chased by his lordship at a large price from an 
Italian, who brought part of the debris of the Co- 
lonna and other Roman' galleries to England. 
There is also an on dity that his lordship pays five 
hundred pounds a-year for this picture. Of the 
etching, JSalvator himself observes, in one of his 
letters to Ricciardi, " Per soddisfarvi circa a quel 
pinxit delle mil carte, vel'ho messo per mia cor- 
tesia, e per far credere ch'io intanto Pho intagliate 
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in qoanto Tavevo defenite ; ma la veritd e* che 
dall' Attileo in poi, tra le grandi, e dal Democrito.e 
Diogene della ScodeUa fra le mezzane, ness un* altra 
^ Btato da me colorita." > 

SIR THOlfAS baring's DRAWINGS BY ^ 

LEONARDO DA VINCI., 

A SERIES of drawings by' Leonardo da Vinci^ 
for the celebrated work of the Last Supper, which 
were formerly in the Ambrosisin Library at Milan, 
are now in the possession of Sir Thomas Baling 
Bftrt., and from the great injuries which that sublime 
composition has sustained, these may now be con- 
sidered as among the precious reliques of this 
master. The drawing whidi represents the head 
of the Saviour is magnificent, and is probably 
superior to the same head in the picture itself, 
which' is well known was left unfinished. Whether 
{his circumstance arose from the troubles which 
then existed in Italy, and in which the Sforza 
family .were, so immediately engaged, or from a 
feeling on the part of the artist, that he had not 
been able to surpass that sublimity of character to 
which he had attained in his first design, and 
therefore left the same to a more happy moment, 
may now be matter of speculative conjecture. 

BAPTISM OF PAINTERS. . 

- *•• At this time*' ofSalvator Rosa (says Passeri,) 
^*»the ;Ultraanontanes,^ according: to their different 
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nations, associated together, the French With the 
French, the Dutch with tl:e Dutch, the Flemish 
with the Flemish : and when money was rife, and 
one of their countrymen arrived at Rome, he was 
obliged to invite the whole band of his compatriots 
to a sumptuous feasts given at one of the most cele- 
brated taverns. To these feasts every one contri- 
buted his share, thot^h the novice was the principal 
paymaster. The recreation lasted twenty-four 
hours, at the least, without leaving the table ; for 
the wine was brought to them in hogsheads. This 
brawl they were wont to call the baptism. Their 
indiscretion in giving this holy appellation to their, 
festivity arose from the circumstance of a new. 
name being affixed on the novice, generally derived, 
from some peculiarity in his face, figure^ orde* 
meanour, as for instance, Peter Wander, who was 
ill-proportioned, was christened Bamboodo, and 
so on with others.*' 

SALVATOR ROSA AND CARDINAL SFORZA. 

Salvator Rosa is said never to have suffered 
the rank or office of his auditors to interfere with 
the freedom of his expression in his poetical redta- 
tions. Cardinal Sforza Pallavicini, one of the 
most splendid patrons and rigid critics of his day, 
was curious to hear the improvisatoie of the Via 
Babbuina^ and sent an invitation requesting Sld- 
v«tor*8 company at his place. Salvxlor frankly 
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dectax«d that two condidoiis weie annexfed to hia 
accepting the honour of Ae Emmentissinio'B.BCf 
quaintance ; first, that the cardinal should come to 
his house, as he never recited in any other; and next, 
that he should not object to aiiy passa^, whoae 
<»nission would detract from the original character 
of his works» or compromise his own sincerity* 
The cairdinal accepted the conditioiis. The next 
day all the literary coxcombs of Rome crowded to 
the leree of the hypercritical Pprporato, to learA 
his opinion of the poet, whose style was wi^ioul 
preced^^ The cardinal declared, with a justice 
which posterity has sanctioned, that ^^Mvator's 
poetiy was full of splendid passages, but that, asa 
whole, it was unesqual.*^ 

^ THB Jf ARQUESS OP 8TAFFORD*9 GOBREQGIO, • 

Many pictures and dcetches haye been oonkr 
memorated, as ejtecated by Coitcggio in the early 
period of ins care^. He is said to' hav^ painted 
landsea^ and other peces, which ware sometimes 
given to lus friends, and sometimes sold publkli 
M bis native place. Among these we may perhape 
rank the curious and interesting sketchy now ill 
the collection of the Marquess of Stafford, and for* 
merly preserved in the gallory of the Duke of 
Orleans. It is slightly coloiv^, and represents a 
mideteer conducting a loaded mule and a foalf and 
engaged in conversation with a peasant. It 19 
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supposed to have been once tised a^ a sign to an 
inn,:thoi]^ on what authority is unknown. • 

CORREOGIO'S FRESCOES, IN THE MONASTERY 
OP ST. PAULO AT PIACENZA« 

CoRREQOio is said to have been patronized and 
reoommended < by the Cavaliere Scipione toGio- 
vanna Kacenza^ Abbess of the monastery of St; 
FaulOy a lady of great taste and munificence, who 
was desirous of enriching her establishment with 
dboic^ specimens of art, and who had alres^dy 
employed the ablest artists of the city/ in embellish- 
ing the church of the monastery, particularly Aialdi 
m decorating' the choir.' By this noble lady he 
was engaged to paint the sides and vault of an 
apartment, which she had herself erected, with sub- 
jects of classical antiquity in fresco. Part of the 
wbrk has been obliterated, but various figureis and 
ornamental decorations are still left, in high pre- 
servation. Among these are- an elegant frieze, 
ornamented with drapery, vases, and the heads of 
goats ; boys or cupids, sporting with animals, and 
emblems of the chase ; a figure of Juno suspended 
iii the clouds by a chain, with the anvils at her 
feet, as described by Homer ; the graces, and the 
three sister lates ; a vestal with a dove, the emblem 
of virginity ; a s&tyr ; a priestess sacrificing ; 
Fortune standing on the globe ; and over the chirn** 
ney, Diana riding in a triumphal car, drawn by 
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hounds, and evidendy intended -as the principal 
figure. 

Not only from records, of some antiquity, but 
from internal evidence, these paintings are proved 
to owe their existence to the' pencil of ..Ck>rreggio ; 
and they have been considered particularly valuable 
in the history of art, as furnishing a proof of the. 
time at which he adopted his last and best style ; 
for the foreshortening is singularly bold, the chiaro- 
scuro presents all the magic of his pencil, and 
the beauty and grace of the figures are inimitable. 
The date of the work is fixed, with every appear- 
ance of truth, about the year 1519, and it was 
therefore the earliest of his productions at Parma. 
This painting owes its celebrity to the diligence of 
&ther Affo, who examined it minutely, and spared 
no research into its history. It was commemo- 
rated by Lanzi ; and Pungileooi has not only mi- 
nutely described it, but given a sketch of the vanoos. 
opinions as to its merits and history. 

LORENZO LIPPl'S PEDESTRIANISM. 

LiPPi might have rivalled any modem English 
pedestrian. One morning at dinner, he sud- 
denly took it into his head to go to Frato, a town 
ten miles distant from Florence ; so, starting from 
table, he arrived at Frato, saluted some of his 
friends, and returned home to finish bis meal. 
Baldioucci says, that he died theLvictim.of his *> in« 
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defalipaife vdkiii^:** faniii^ aide ok of Ins 
oibI toms in voy bot wedber^ be was aturked 
wilfa ^ikmkf, and pemhedin fais fiftf-ei|^idi year, 
abrnH 1652. 

MBimS'S AHB CORRBGGIO. 

Hkr GS ooDfldeicd the St. Sebastian of Gorreggio 
as one of bis best productions before be was em- 
ployed at Fainna. Li tbis instance, bowever, be 
does not seem to bave manifested bis nsoal dis- 
cernment; for the whole diaiacter of the piece» 
and in paiticalar the management of the cbianK 
scuro, seem to asagn it to a more advanced period, 
when the painter bad attained lus last and best 
^le« This opinion is corroborated by historical 
evidence ; for, according to the Chronicle of Lan* 
dHotto, as quoted by Ptrngileoni^ the church of the 
community of St. Sabastian was not rendered fit 
for divine service till 1524 ; and it is not likely 
that the picture veould have been ordered and 
painted, seven years before the church, for which 
it was designed, was ready for its reception. Here 
we find it soon after the death of Gorreggio ; for it 
was one of the pictures copied by Girolamo Garpi, 
before the midfUe of the sixteenth century. 

CAPABILITY BBOWN. 

This emment landscape gacdener, who was so 
justly fiuned for his knowled^ of design, having 
ofien lemarked in his neighbourhood a ruinous 
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cottage, where the lines came in jutt as painter 
couM wish, and admitted a fine hreadth of light and 
shadow, he resolved to make a drawing of it ; while 
he was at work, an old woman came out and drop* 
ping a very low curtsey, said *< I am very glad 
your honour is come to look at it youiself ; I have 
tcJd the steward over-and over again that the house 
wouM fall down about my ears, but he did not 
mind me. I hope your honour will order it to be 
done soon.'' 

CHARACTERS OF THS LEADING SCHOOLS OF 
ITALY, FLANDERS, HOLLAND, AND GERJOANY. ! 

Tke Jimttan Seho^. 

. Thb woriffi of the Italian painters are geneiali)» 
disdnguished, and classed, under a particular deno* 
minatibn, according to the style and inanner 
adopted by the utist in composition smd colouring; 
each school having a character in some measure 
peculiar to itself. Some of the celel»ated masters 
have, however, blended the several excellencies, 
and to such it is difficult to assign a j^bce which 
may not be disputed. 

The schools of Fbrence, Rome, Venice, and 

Lombardy, are the most eminent : they are charae* 

terized from the manners adopted, and in a great 

measure established, by the masters who founded 

hem. 
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The FXfORBNTfNE School, which is the mother 
of all the resty is dntinguished by a certatn severity 
and gigantic grandeur, which gives elevation and 
majesty to the compositions of its artists superior to 
all others. The Roman School, formed by the 
study of the antique, exhibits scientific design, a su- 
preme beauty of fofm, and justness of expression ; 
but in colour it is inferior to the rest. The Vknb-j 
TTAN School is distinguished for its knowledge of 
colours; and the School of Lombardy for grace, 
tasteful design, delicacy of pencilling, and harmo- 
nious arrangment in the chiaro scuro. Each of 
these schools has produced masters who are ex- 
ceptions to its general character, but the above 
distisctions serve for the purpose of classification. 

The Flemish, Dutch, and German Schools, 

These three schools, justly admired for the rich- 
ness pfjtheir colouring, and their exquisite harmony, 
aie no less distinguished for the admirable pre- 
cision with (Which they have imitated the several 
objects of nature. In the last, some of them have 
reached the utmost perfection. 

The Flemish School, of which Rubens is the 
principal master, to brilliancy of colour and the 
magic of chiaro scuro added a great knowledge of 
design, grandeur of composition, and in pcHtraits a 
striking air of nature, with a noble expressipA. 
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Yet, on the whole, it only produced a sort of na- 
tural beauty, partaking neither of the Antique, nor 
of the Italian mode of representing it. 

The DirtCH School, speaking of it in general, 
did not possess the advantages of the Flemish ; far 
from aiming at the beauties of form and expression, 
the Dutch artists delighted in the delineation of the 
lowest, and oftto the most disgusting objects* The 
truth of their representations, and the harmony of 
their colouring and chiaroscuro, have been thought 
by many a full compensation for their defects in 
taste; and there certainly is a charm about their 
pictures that attracts the most refined amateurs, 
even while they cannot but condemn the subject of 
theiir admiration. 

Of the German School little can be said, 
seeing that it offers no connected series of artists to 
make up the idea of a school. The earlier masters 
were dry and hard in their manners, though some 
of them arose superior to their Italian contempora- 
ries in the splendour of their colouring. The latter 
masters have followed the schools of Italy and 
Holland, and consequently belong rather to them 
than to that of their native country. 

4 

isabella of valoib, and becerra the 

sculptor; 

Becerra, the Spanish sculptor, vras commis- 
sioned by Isabella, of Valois, to carve a wooden 

I 
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jioa^ of the Lady of the Solkbdii for thecoBveniof 
Sap Francisco de Paulo. He applied himseitf witfat 
diligence to the work ; and after the labour of a 
year, completed on image to his entire satisfaction. 
)Ie presented it to the Queen with assurance of 
success, but unfortunately, hia image did not reack 
the ideas of the Queen, the expression did not please 
her, and she commanded him not only to make a 
-better, but do it in less time* Becerra egcecuted 
his Older a second time, and produced an image 
whichgained universal admiration ; even the fathers 
of the convent acknowlec^d it to be an exact re« 
presentaticm of nature. It was submitted to the 
Queen, who condemned it as falling short of her 
conceptions of our Lady of the Solidad. The ua^- 
haf^y artist was threatened to be superseded in the 
,<x)nuni8sion by some abler master ; but anxious to 
maintain his pre-eminence, and fulfil her Majesty's 
wishes, he again applied with ardour to the task. 
.{{e racked his imagination without ceasing, to form 
some visage, and to devise some form, which Isa- 
bella might confess bore a resemblance to the image 
in her mind. Wearied with tormenting investiga- 
tion, the exhausted artist one day fell into a pro- 
found sleep, and saw, or thought he saw, a female 
figure present herself at the foot of his bed. He 
looked, in hopes perhaps to have obtained a model 
lor his image ; but the lady, unluckily, concealed 
ifaer face ; at. length addressing him in the most 
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oourteous style, she de»ted him to open his eyes, 
get out of bed, aod take the log which he would 
find burning on his hearth, and set to work upon it, 
and he would find m, image to his mind. Becerra 
awoke overjoyed, and lost no time in folbwing the 
advice which had been ^ven hinu He found the 
log and quenched it ; it was a convenient piece of 
timber, and from it he completed a figure to the 
entire sa^sfection of Isabella. The monks received 
the miraculous image with joy ; it was erected on 
the high altar of the convent in Valladolid, with all 
psoper c^emonials fitting the solemnity; it was 
habited in the weeds of Queen Joanna, widow of 
Philip the Handsome, and remains, not indeed a 
mooEument of Becerra*s art, (for no part of that is to 
be seen,] but of his patience ; and proves that, how- 
ever eminent might be his talents for sculpture, if 
•it had not been for his faculty of dreaming, he 
would have made a shameful wreck of his feme. 

ANCIENT MAP OF ROME. 

' The Ichnography of Rome, in the fine collection 
of antiquities in the palaaao Famese* was found in 
the temple of Romulus and Remus, which is now 
dedicated to St. Cosmo and Damiano, who are also 
two brothers ; though incomplete, it is one of the 
most useful remains of antiquity. The names of 

* It now belongs to the noble ooUection io the capitoK 
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the particular buildings and places are marked upon 
it) as well as the outlines of the buildings them- 
selves ; and it is so large, that the Horrea Lolliana 
(for instance,) are a foot and a half long; which 
may serve as a scale to measure any other build- 
ings or places in it. It is published in Grsevius^s 
Thesaurus. 

THE PORTLAND VASE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM* 

This splendid monument of the fine arts at a 
very remote period, the celebrated Barfoerini^ or 
Portland Vase, was for more than two centuries 
the principal ornament of the Barberini Palace. It 
was purchased for Sir William Hamilton, about 
thirty years ago, by the Duchess of Portland, for 
a thousand guineas ; since which period, it has 
been generally known by the name of the Portland 
Vase. . It was found about the middle of the six* 
teenth century, two miles and a half from Rome, 
in the road leading to frascot. At the time of its 
discovery, it was inclosed in a marble sarcophagus, 
within a sepulchre chamber, under the mount 
called Monte del Grano. This superb specimen 
of Greek art, was patriotically deposited in the- 
British Museum, in 1810, by his Grace the Duke 
of Portland, upon condition, that it should always 
be open to the inspection of artists and of the 
public in general. - 
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The material of which the Vase is formed, is 
glass; the figures, which are executed in relief, 
are of a beautiful opaque white ; and the ground, 
which is in perfect harmony with the figures, is of a 
dark transparent blue. The height of the Vase is 
ten inches, and the diameter six ; in its make it 
is not quite perpendicular; a misfortune . which 
doubtless befel it in cooling from the hands of the 
glass-blower, the materials being too precious to 
allow of its being laid aside for that reason ; or 
perhaps the art had not arrived at such a degree 
of perfection as to allow of extreme nicety. The 
figures are of most exquisite workmanship, in bas- 
relief. Mr. Wedgwood was of opinion, from many 
circumstances, that the figures had been made by 
cutting away the external crust of white opaque 
glass, in which manner the finest cameos have been 
produced ; and that it must have been the labour 
of a great many years. 

There have been many opinions and conjectures 
concerning the figures on this celebrated Vase as 
well as to the period when it was made. Some 
antiquaries have placed its production many cen- 
turies before the Christian era, as sculpture was 
on the decline in the time of Alexander the Great. 

Mr. Wedgwood, who made several beautiful 
copies of this wonderful production of art, has 
well observed, that it does not seem probable that 
the Portland Vase was purposely made fov the ashes 
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of any particular deceased; because many years 
must have been necessary to execute it. ** Hence/' 
says Dr. Darwin^ ** it may be concluded, that the 
subject of its embellishments is not private history, 
but of a general nature. This subject (continues 
the learned doctor) appears to me to be well chosen, 
and the story to be finely told ; and that it repre- 
sents what, in ancient times, engaged the attention 
of philosophers, poets and heroes ; I mean a part 
of the Eleusinian mysteries.*' 

These mpteries were invented in Egypt, were 
afterwards transferred to Greece, and flourished 
more particularly at Athens, which was at the same 
time the seat of the Fine Arts. They consisted 
of scenic exhibitions, represekiting and inculca- 
ting the expectation of a future life after death, and 
on this account, were encom-aged by the govern- 
ment insomuch, that the Athenian laws punished a 
discovery of their secrets with death ; now as these 
were emblematic exhibitions, they must have been 
as well adapted to the purpose of sculpture as of 
poetry ; and what subject could have been imi^med 
so sublime for the ornaments of a funereal urn, as 
the mortality of all things, and their resuscitation ? 
"Where could the ^designer be supplied with 
emblems for this purpose, before the Christian era, 
but from the Eleusinian mysteries ?" 

The use of the Vase was certainly sepulchral, 
and the ^sGulptures may be believed to be symbo** 



I 
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heel of Death on one side of the Vase, ajid Immor- 
fali^ on the other. The sculpture on the bottom 
of the Vase is emblematic of Silenoe ; and as thus 
alluded to by Dr. Darwin, in his <« Eoonomy of 
Vegetation." 

" BenetUh, ia ssored lobw the Priegten dMss'd, 
Tiie coif close booded, and the flntterii^ vest. 
With pointed finger guides the initiate youth. 
Unweaves the many-coloured veil of Truth, 
Drives the profane from Mystery's bolted door. 
And Silence guards the Eleusinian lore." 

DOMENICHINO'S CARICATURES. 

. ATthe period when Domenichino was in Nipples, 
he was visited by his biqg;rapher Passeri, then an 
obscure youth^ engaged to assist in the repairs of 
the pictures in the CardinaPs chapel. * * When we 
arrived at Frescati," says Passeri in his simple 
style, *< Domenichino received me with much 
courtesy , and hearing thati took a singular delight 
in the belles lettres, it increased his kindness to me^ 
J remember that I gazed on this man as though be 
were an angel. I remmned there to the end of 
September, occupied in restoring the chapel of 
Saint Sebastian, which had been ruined by the 
damp. Sometimes Domenichino would join us» 
singing delightfully to recreate himself as well as 
he could. When night set in, we retimied to our 
apartment ; while he most frequently reinaincd in 
his own, occupied in drawing, and permitting none 

c2 
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to see him. Sometimes, however, to pass the time 
he drew caricatures of us all, and of the inhabitants 
of the villa ; and when he succeeded to his perfect 
satisfaction, he was wont to indulge in immoderate 
fits of laughter ; and we, who were in 'the adjoining 
room, would run in to know his reason, and then 
he showed us his spirited sketches (^ spiritose galan^ 
terie,^J He drew a caricature of me with a guitar, 
one of Cannini (the painter), and one of the Guarda 
Roba, who was lame with the gout ; and of the 
Sub-guarda Roba, a most ridiculous figure. To 
prevent our being oficnded, he caricatured himself. 
These portraits ai*e now preserved by Signor Gio- 
vanni Pietro Bellori in his study." 

FINAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF SALVATOR ROSA 
BY HIS BROTHER ARTISTS AT ROME. 

The echo of the applauses which rose under the 
cupola of the Pantheon reached the painter in his 
remote work-room in Naples ; and the entreaties of 
his friends Mercuri and Simonelli for his return 
were so warm, their accounts of his success so 
brilliant, that (says Passeri,] Raso ^^preseanimo di 
cosl grata e gradita relaxione^^* took courage from 
such pleasing news, and, once more bidding adieu 
to Naples, arrived at Rome ere the sensation 
awakened by his Prometheus had subsided. Neither 
the merit, however, of the picture, the genius of 
the artist, nor the exertions of the few and uninflu- 
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ential friends his talents had raised up for him, could 
procure his entrance into the accademia of St. Luke 
— «then an indispensable distinction even for the 
first artists, but which even the dullest mediocrity, 
when backed by influence, never failed to obtain. 

Salvator was struck to the soul by the injustice 
of his rejection ; but like the statues of Brut;is and 
Cassius in the funeral procession of Junia, he was, 
perhaps, only the more conspicuous for this exclu- 
sion. His bettered fortunes, however, though but 
comparatively good, now enabled him to indulge in 
the master passion of his existence, — independence. 
He declined the eleemosynary home, which he still 
could command in the uninhabited vastness of the 
Branciaccia palace, and for the first time became the 
master of a shed which he could call his own. He 
hired a house in the Via Babbuina, close to the 
fountain from which it takes its name ; and near 
to the Strada Margutta. His first household acqui- 
sition was singular for an Italian, and one so 
young, — he collected books, and with very small 
means acquired a tolerable library. "With his 
books," says Pascoli, " and his pencil, he how 
passed his time ; while his poetry and the spell 
of his fascinating conversation drew around him 
some of the young literati and artists, whose taste 
for music and poetry, and whose habits of life,, 
assimilated with his own. 
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AUTHBNTIC AKTIQOTTIBS OF EOYIT. 

M. RioAUD, one of the Freneh savans of the 
Egyptian Institute, in bis report says, '*that the 
principal monuments erected on the left hank of 
the Nife, and the only ones which can be reasoa- 
aibly supposed to have been depended on at Thebes, 
aie th^Memnonium, or palace of Memnon, Medinet- 
AboUr another palace, and the two colossal statues so 
eelebvated for their prodigious height. The Mem- 
ttoaium: looks to the east; in one of its courts are 
seen the remains of the celebrated statue of red 
gfanitey which may be considered as that of Mem- 
non. Its entice height was sixty-four feet, and its 
remains are scattered forty feet around it. The 
excavations are still visible where the wedges were 
placed which divided the monument when it was 
thrown down by Cambyses. At the entrance of 
the gate which leads from the second court to the 
palace, are the remains of a colossal statue of granite 
of lesser proportions; the head is in perfect preser- 
vation, and of rose-coloured granite, while the rest 
is black. It is the most valuable monument of 
ancient Egyptian sculpture : the execution is admi- 
itoble : the Memnonium is in an unfinished state, 
Bke most of the Egyptian works, where by the side 
of objects roughly hewn, are often to be seen a 
specimen of the most exquisite workmanship.*^ 
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OF ANTIWB SdXLFTVitKB IN ROMB, 

In 1824, there were ten thousaiM! six hundred 
pieces of antient 8cu>pture in Rome ; (relievos, 
statues and busts ;) and six thousand three hun- 
dred antient columns of marble. What multitudes 
of the latter sort have been sawed up for tables, or 
wainscotting chapels, or mixed up with walls and 
otherwise destroyed ! And what multitudes may 
there yet lie undiscovered under ground ! When 
we reflect on this, it may give us some faint idea of 
the vast magnificence of Rome in all its pristine, 
splen(k>ur ! 

THB philosopher's STOJfB OF ARCHITECTUHB ; 

A NSW ORDER. 

That ignis-fatuuf of philosophy, the search after 
the philosopher's stone, occupied the attention an4 
bewildered the minds of the learned for ages ; and 
some followers of ^rcl^itecture have also wandered 
out of their paths in the endeavour to discover or 
invent a new order, the philosopher's stone of archi- 
tecture* The architects of Italy in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries made many attempts of this 
kind, and in the reign of Louis XIV. the fancy 
extended to France. Would it had stopped there, 
but unfortunately the mania attacked this country 
too, and various futile attempts were made in this 
way. In France, a sixth order, absolutely new in 
all its parts, mouldings, and ornaments, was re- 
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ported to haye been invented by teeter de la Roche. 
In the reign of Edward the Third, his son, the 
Black Prince, in consequence of his victory over 
the French at Cressy, adopted the crest of ostrich 
feathers worn by the King of Bohemia, who was 
killed in that battle, which has been retained by all 
our [Princes of Wales to the present day. With 
this beautiful badge, says Mons. de la Roche, I 
adorn the capital of my new order,* and from the 
beauteous and graceful delicacy of the nodding 
plumes, from their enlarged size, and bold pro- 
jections, they must, when thus applied, nuik fkr 
above the Corinthian. We are farther told that 
this order was absolutely new in all its parts, and 
that it must eventually supersede the Corinthian, as 
it only required the sanction of antiquity to make 
it generally adopted ; and, says Mons. Pierre de la 
Roche, when my order shall be hereafter found 
among the ruins of palaces and of cities, the effects 

* Of something of this kind was Emlyn^s odd ooiDpositio& 
of a Dew order, which, among other absurdities, was a single 
column at the bottom, and two at the tup, like a forked eln». 
This inventor published a folio upon his new order, dedicated 
to King George III. tn whose service he was Ibrmerly at 
Windsor. Batty I^angly too, that prince of architectural 
absurdities, was also an inventor of orders. He published 
the five orders of Gothic architecture, the Tuscan Gothic, 
the Doric Gothic, the Ionic Gothic, the Corinthian Gothic, 
and the Composite Gothic. 
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of contemporary* jealousy having subsided, then 
will posterity give the honour due to my invention. 
How &r the inventor's anticipated idea of the 
opinion of posterity upon his design may be justi- 
fied, we know not, for as yet this new order has 
never been executed in any single instance. In 
fact, inventions of this kind have always proved 
futile, for while the Corinthian order has afforded 
to the world admiration and delight for upwards of 
two thousand years, so far from a new order being 
invented after this lapse of time, not even a new 
member, or a new moulding, has been added to 
what was before known and used by the ancients ; 
indeed it is as useless to attempt to improve upon 
the orders, as to gild on £ne gold, to add perfume 
to the violet, to paint the lily, or to add another 
colour to the rainbow. 

MODERN SCULPTURE IN ROME. 

The four most celebrated works of the modem 
sculptors in Rome, says Ficorini on the autho- 
rity of Spence, are, Michael Angelo's Moses ; 
Algardi's Story of Attila ; Fiamingo's Susanna; 
and Bernini's Bibbianna. 

Trajan's column. 
This celebrated monument is composed of twenty- 
four stones only, cut within, for the staircase. It is 
one hundred and twenty-eight Roman feet high, 
just the height of what was taken from the hill, to 
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make room for Trajaxi*s forum, ivhich was one of 
the most magoificent beauties in Rome . This column 
stood in the midst of it, and on that was his statu«y 
and it is said, his ashes in an urn. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING, 

As a distinct branch of the art, portrait paint- 
ing only began with the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, when the name of **ritratii8ti^* 
was given to the Italian limners of that day. ** Till 
we have other pictures than portraits,*' says H, 
Walpole, *' and painting has ampler fields to range 
in than private apartments, it is in vain to expect 
that the arts will recover their genuine lustre." 
Kneller, the last eminent name given to the arts 
before that barbarous interval which occurred in 
England between his day and that of Sir J, Reynolds 
had turned the profession into a trade. Such men 
where they offered one picture to fame, sacrificed 
twenty to lucre, and lessened their own reputation, 
by making it subservient to their fortunes. 

FUSELI^S CHARACTER OF ALBERT DURER. 

FtJSELi, in his edition of Pilkington*s Dic- 
tionary of Painters, admirably says of Albert Durer, 
that ^< He seems to have had a general capacity, 
not only for every branch of his art but for every 
science that stood in some relation with it. He was 
perhaps the best engraver of his time. He wrote 
treatises on proportion, perspective, geometry, civil 
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and military architecture. — ^He was a man of 
extreme ingenrnty, without being a genius. He 
studied, and as far as his penetration reached, 
estal^ished certain pvoportions of the human ^me, 
but he did not invent or compose a permanent 
standaard of style. Erery work of his is a proof 
tliat he wanted the power of imitation ; of conclud- 
ing from what he saw, to what he did not see; that 
he copied rather than imitated the forms of indivi- 
duals, and tacked deformity and meagreness to ful- 
ness and sometimes to beauty. Such is his design. 
In composition, copious withaut taste, anxiously 
preeise in parts, and unmindfid of the whole, he 
has rather shewn us what to avoid than what to fol- 
low : in conception he sometimes had a glimpse of 
the sublime, but it was only a glimpse. Such is 
the expressive attitude of his Christ in the Garden, 
and the.figure of Melancholy as the Mother of In- 
vention. His Knight attended by Death and the 
Fiend, is nfore capricious than terrible, and his 
Adam and Eve are two common models, hemmed 
in by rocks. If he approached genius in any part 
of the art it was in colour. His colour went be- 
yond his age, and in easel-pictures as far excelled 
the oil-colour of Raphael for juice, breadth, and 
handling, as Raphael excels him in every other 
quality. His drapery is broad, though much too 
angular, and rather snapt than folded. Albert is 
eaUed the father of the German school, and if nu- 
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merous copyists of his faults can confer that honour^ 
he was. That the exportation of his works to 
Italy should have effected a temporary change in 
the principles of some Tuscan ailists, in Andrea 
del Sarto and Jacopo da Pontormo, who had studied 
Michael Angelo, is a fact, which proves that minds 
at certain periods may be as subject to epidemic 
influence as bodies." 

ANTIQUE MUSAICS. 

The fine old Musaic picture, of four pigeons 
drinking out of a basin of giallo antico, is much 
the finest Musaic now existing of the ancients ; and 
is almost as good as what they do at present at 
Rome. It is an absolute painting, and the basin 
is so admirably rounded and hollowed at bottom, 
that the spectator appears to see under the side 
of it. 

ARCHITECTURE AND LITERATURE COMPARED. 

Sir William Chambers ver}i^ justly observes, 
that it must not be imagined that buildings, consi- 
dered merely as heaping stone upon stone, can be 
of advantage, or reflect honour either on countries 
or particular persons. Materials in architecture, 
are like words in phraseology, which, singly, have 
little or no power, and may be so arranged, as to 
excite contempt ; yet^ when combined with art, and) 
expressed with energy, they actuate the mind witii 
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unbounded sway. A good poet can move even 
with homely language ; and the artful disposition 
of an able architect, will give lustre to the vilest 
materials, as the feeble efforts of an ignorant pre- 
tender must render the most costly enrichments 
despicable. The progress of other arts depends on 
tkit of architecture. When building is encouraged, 
painting, sculpture, gardening, and all the other 
decorative arts, flourish of course, and these have 
an influence on manufactures, even on the minutest 
mechanic productions ; for design is of universal 
advantage, and stamps a value on the most trifling 
performances; the consequences of which, to a 
trading people, are too obvious to require illustra- 
tion. 

ANNIBAL CARACCT'S FRESCOES IN THE 
PALAZZO FARNESE. 

Among the beautiful paintings at Rome, none 
are more deservedly admired than those in the 
Famesian Gallery. They were executed in Fresco 
by Annibal Caracci, and represent the amours of 
the gods'and goddesses, with the history of Andro- 
meda. 

All the paintings are so surprisingly beautiful, 
that the best judges are of opinion, that no gallery 
in the universe can be compared to this. But 
merit is not always properly rewarded. Caracci 
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experiexkced this ; for when the gallery, which cost 
the labour of eight years, was finbhed. Pope Paul 
IIL asked his favourite Gioseppino, otherwise 
Joseph d'Arpino, what it was worth ? D*Arpino, 
who was himself a painter, and extremely jealous 
of Caracci^s high reputatton, told the Pope that two 
thousand crowns would do veiy well ; though he 
knew, in conscience, that an hundred thousand 
would haidly be a sufficient equivalent. The silly 
Pontiff listened to his adviser ; and Caracci hearing 
of this unjust transaction, was so enraged, that he 
vowed he woidd be revenged both of the Pope and 
adviser. He set out immediately for Naples, and 
having no money was obliged to travel on foot. 

The first stage he stopped at was a wretched 
village, called Pip^mo, where the fatigues of his 
journey, and the vexations of his mind, threw him 
into a long and dangerous fit of sickness. To com* 
plete the poor artist's misfortunes, his landlord 
grew very insolent, taking every opportunity of 
teazing him for money. Caracci was long at a loss 
how to pacify his rude host ; but at last thought of 
the following expedient, which, he apprehended, 
would at once satisfy the innkeeper, and his own 
resentment against the Pope. He had recourK to 
his pencil and colours, drew on a piece of a broken 
chest an ass of a monstrous size, magnificently ac- 
coutred, and decorated with the ignorant PontifTs 
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arms. The driver of this beast was proportionaUy 
large and tall, represeatiog to the life the envious 
Gioseppino. 

This picture being finished, Caracci advised his 
landlord to set it up instead of the old sign-post of 
his inn. This being done, the novelty of the 
painting drew the eyes of travellers, and occasioned 
a considerable sum of money to be spent in the 
house. Many of them being well aJOquainted 
with Gioseppino, soon guessed the true reason of 
his portrait being placed there, and unravelled the 
whole design of the emblem. This occasioned 
much mirth and laughter in Rome, at the .expense 
of the Pope and his worthless favourite. 

ilAItC WILLEMS, AND ONE OF HIS SITTERS. 

Every one has heard of Hogarth threatening to 
convert into a monkey the portrait of a person who 
refused him his price. The following stratagem of 
Marc Willems may serve as a companion to it : — 

He had a scholar and brother-in-law named 
Jacques de Foindre, whose pursuits were history 
and portrait, but chiefly the latter. A curious and 
amusing tale is related by Deschamps, of this last, 
who, like many other professional men, had found 
those who sat to him sometimes less solicitous about 
the recompense of his labours than he could have 
wished : having observed that an English officer, 
named Peter Andrew^ whose likeness he had 
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painted^ was in this way remiss in the performance 
of his promises, he conceived the idea of painting 
a grating of iron bars in distemper upon the 
surface of the portrait, so that the poor man ap- 
peared as if Hterally placed in limbo. Having 
done this, he exposed it in a conspicuous part* of 
a window looking towards the street ; when, from 
the fidelity of the resemblance to its original, it 
was immediately recognised by all his acquaintance, 
and he was constantly rallied upon the subject. 
He appears to have heen greatly annoyed at the cir- 
cumstance, and the painter's scheme succeeded to 
perfection, Mr. Peter Andrew making what haste 
he could to pay down his money, and redeem his 
effigy from disgrace: when this was done, one 
stroke with a wet sponge restored the appearance 
of the picture, and gave, the prisoner his liberty. 

KING CHARLES THE FIRST AND VANDYKE. 

Vandyke on his arrival in England set up a 
splendid household establishment, and revelled in 
luxury. He worked with such rapidity as to finish 
a portrait generally within the day : the person 
who sat to him in the morning was generally kept 
to dinner, the picture was completed in the course 
of the evening, and he rarely had any occasion to 
retouch it. ^ But Vandyke's habits of expense in- 
creased still beyond the means which were thus 
afforded him : he was natmally of an extravagant 
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tafD, and was ha from growing wealthy. One day 
it happened that the king was uttering complaints 
to ^e duke of Norfolk of thejow state of bis finan- 
ees: Van^ke was then employed in makmg his 
majesty's portrait ; and the king turning round to 
him, said^ '* Well, chevalier^ do you know what it 
is to be in want of five or six thousand guineas ?*' 
** Yes," he replied, ^« may it please your majesty ; 
an artist who has always open table for his friends, 
arid open purse for his mistresses, cannot help 
sometimes feeling the emptiness of his treasury." 
In this short answer he gave a true representation 
of his usual mode of living ; his wants, indeed, were 
such, that finding the gains from his profession, 
enormous as they*were, still very inadequate to his 
purposes, he was weak enough to turn alchymist, 
in the hope of enriching himself by finding out 
the true elixir of wealth, 

THE SOLDIER TURNED PAINTER. 

GiAC(M«o CoRTESE (called " il Borgognone," 
from Burgundy, his birth-place,) was a soldier of 
^rtune, who became enamoured of painting during 
his Italian campaigns. The battle of Constantine 
in the Vatican is related to have first fixed his voca- 
tion. He exchanged his sword for the pencil, and 
studied in most of the principal cities of Italy; but 
an unfortunate love affair finally drove him into 
the sanctuary of the church, and he took the habrt 
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of the Jesuits at Rame, where he continued tiU the 
year 1676 to pray and paint, and **to fight all his' 
battles o*er again'* with such life and energy that 
(says one of his biographers of his pictures) ^^sem** 
bra di vedere il Coraggio che combatte per I'onore 
e par la vita ; e di udime il suono delle tFombette, 
Tamtrire de' cavalli, e le strida di che cade" — one 
seems to see courage fighting for hcmour and for 
life^ and to hear the sound of the trumpets^ 
the neighing of the horses, and the screams of the 
wounded. 

GERARD DOUW'S METHOD OF PAINTING. 

Gerard Douw was the son of a glass painter, 
which profession he also followed for some time. 
During the three years he was under Rembrandt 
he made extraordinary progress ; but seemed more 
taken with his master's earlier and more finished 
manner, than with his latter rapid mode of execu- 
tion. He evidently had a mind naturally turned to 
precision and exactness ; and would have equally 
shewn this quality in any other profession which he 
might have happened to have iaJlen into. It is a 
fact well known, that, in a portrait which he made 
of a certain Madame Spierings, he consumed no less 
than five days* labour on one- of the hands alone. 
Slethodical and regular in all his movements, he 
ground his colours, and made his brushes, all with 
)%is own hand, and kept them always locked up in 
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his box, made for that purpose, that they might be 
free from soil. * Scarcely ever was a breath of air 
allowed to ventilate his painting room, for fear of 
its raising the dust ; he entered it as softly as he 
could tread, and, after taking his seat, waited some 
moments till the air was settled, before he opened 
his box, and set to his work, Into this sanctum, 
as may be imagined, few persons ever were ad- 
mitted ; Sandrart and Peter de Laer were, however, 
of this number, and seem to have been astonished 
at the extreme attention he paid to detail, which, 
though conversant with his works, was more, even 
than they were prepared 16 expect. He had then 
been three days employed in painting a single broom. 
Gerard Douw was in the habit of using a very inge- 
nious artifice to assist his eye in representing the 
minutise of objects : this consisted of a concave mir- 
ror, in which his model was reflected ; and on its 
front was placed a screen, divided by threads into 
several square compartments ; then, by tracing cor- 
responding m^rks on his canvass, he transferred the 
objects to it, according to the usual rules adopted 
for reduction. 

His assiduity and skill were paid by the extreme 
high prices at which his pictures sold, and he well 
deserved it ; for with all his minuteness, he makes 
no sacrifice of other excellencies in order to attain 
it. One of his chief patrons, M. Spierii^, (the 

p2 
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Swedish mtiitMer at the Hague,) mdde him an 
aniHial prMemf of a thousand florins, merelf to ht 
allo^(^ (ihe (iM choice of aH his pictures painted 
within the year, paying for them afterwards their 
Y^gcdar fixed price. The scale upon which he 
iregulated the value of these does not appear exor- 
bitant; being, it is said, an allowance only of 
twenty sous for each hour's labour. Another of. 
his pictures, the subject of which was, a woman, 
with a child on her knees, playing with a little 
giri> was purchased by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and thought worthy to be made a present by 
them to Charles the second, as a congratulatory 
ofiering upon his return to take possession of the 
throne of England. 

MONUMENT TO KINO JAMBS I. 

It appears that Charles L had had some idea 
of erecting a monument for his fkther. In the 
lodgings of the warden of New Coll^, Oxford, wa& 
a d^gn fof a mansoleam witli anoft, allar-tomb» 
cdlumas and inscriptions in honour of that prince, 
dated 1630. It is certain King Charles had no less 
«ncli»ation fbi arehifecttire than for the other arts. 
The iftteaded padace at Whitohail would have been 
the most truly magnifioent and beautiful febric otf* 
any of the kind in Europe. His majesty did not 
4irad to ]kaly and Flanders for architects, as he 



did for Albmo avid Vandyke ; Ue had Inigo Jmci^ 
and under 4he directioii of Ihat gwiiw the Kiog 
erected the palace at Greenwich. 

ARGHiBOLOGy ILLUSTRATIVE OF AB<?HITECTUR8. 

When Mr. Holdsworth, the celebrated archse- 
ologist, a friend of Pope and Spence, was at Rome, 
they found a vast piece of marble near the Forum 
Antonini^ which had been part of the architrave of 
that building. It was the only piece of antiquity, 
says Mr. Holdsworth, that he ever met with, that 
might serve to illustrate a passage in Vitruvins ; 
where he is speaking of a particcdar manner of 
disposing the roses on architraves.— Going to see 
it,^e found the workman very busy sawing it out, 
like common marble, to repair the arch of Con- 
stantine, and after all the remonstrance he couki 
make to Galileo the architect, and others, there was 
only a rose or two saved at last, and sent into the 
museum at the capitol. 

SALVATOB 30^'S HECEPTION AT PLORENCE. 

The depaxtuie of Salvator Rosa from Borne was 
an escape : his arrival 10 Florence was a ^umph. 
The Grand Puke and the princes of his house re« 
oeived hii9, not as an hireling, but» as one whose 
genius placed him beyond the possibilijty of idepen- 
dence. An annual income was assign^d to him 
durhu;! his residence in Floreaoe, in the service 
of the Conit, besides a stipulated price for each 
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of his pictures : and he was left perfectly uncon- 
stmioedy and at liberty to paint for whom eke he 
pleased 

CHARACTER OF BARRY. 

Barry, take him all in all, was certainly a man 
of very extraordinary powers of mind, with the 
clearest views of what ought to be the objects of art, 
but with a temper so irritable, and manners so 
brutal, as totally to destroy all chance of success, in 
any of his propositions for its benefit, and almost to 
render nugatory the strength of his understanding. 
In his earliest letters from Italy this irritability is 
very palpable, and what is extraordinary, he seems 
never to have had any distinct view how to ground 
himself in the fundamental parts of his profession, 
or to have had patience to be slow in acquiring 
knowledge before he attempted to be rapid in ex-^ 
ecuting it. Of this defect Burke seemed aware, 
and cautioned him often in his letters. " Whatever 
you do, my dear Barry," says he, in one of them, 
«* leave off sketching ; study with a knife in your 
hand ; I am convinced that exquisite masterly- 
drawing, the glory of the great school, can only be 
acquired by particular studies, and not by general 
compositions." This sound advice of Burke 
seems to have been very little heeded by Barry. 
Judging by his works one would say, it was evident 
lie never had dissected, and his power of drawin; 
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was ignorant and inadequate ; he knew tcaroely a 
principle of the human figure, and so blind was he 
to his own deficiencies, that he asserts that " the 
Adelphi works possessed the castigated purity of 
Grecian outline, and would bear comparison with 
any work ancient or modem." 

(Annals of the Fine Arts, J 

ANCIENT ROMAN COSTUME COLLECTED FROM 
MEDALS, STATUES, &C. 

The ancient Romans went with their heads bare, 
as we see from ancient coins and statues, except at 
sacred rites, games, festivals, when on a journey, 
and in wan Hence of all the honours declared to 
Csesar by the senate, he is said to have been chiefly 
pleased with that of always wearing a laurel'icrown, 
because it covered his baldness, which was reck- 
oned a deformity among the Romans. They used, 
however, in the city, as a screen from the heat or 
the wind, to throw over their head the lappet of 
their toga^ which they took off when they met any 
one to whom they were bound to show respect, as 
to the consuls, &c. The Romans veiled their heads 
at all sacred rites, but those of Saturn, — ^in cases of 
sudden and extreme danger, in grief or despair, 
as did likewise Caesar, when assassinated in the 
aenate-house ; Pompey when slain in Egypt ; Cras- 
sus when defeated by the Parthians ; and Appius 
"when he fled from the Forum. At games and 
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festivals the Romans wore a wodleh cap or bonnet,' 
called PILBUS9 which was worn by shwres when 
made free, vfho from this circumstance were cailed 
Pileati. On journeys they used u round cap like a 
helmet, called oalbrus, or a broad brimmed hat 
called PETAsuSy whence peUuatus was used to de-> 
note preparing for a journey. Caligula allowed the 
use of the petasus in the theatre as a screen from 
the heat. 

FEMALE SCULPTOR. 

Pbopertia da Rossiy a female of Bologna of 
obscure birth, handled the chisel as a professional 
artist for emolument, and was extremely successful 
in her efforts. She united the delicacy of Praxi-* 
tdes with the truth of Puget. In the Pontificate of 
Clement VII. she made several statues for the facade 
of San Petroni at Bologna ; she was also a good 
painter, and an excellent engraver. Protpertia 
became enamoured of a young artist, who did not 
make a suitable return to her love. This disap» 
pointment threw her into a lingering disorder, 
which brought her to the grave. Her last work 
was a basso rilievo, representing the history of 
Joseph and Potiphar*s wife. Her cruel lover was 
represented as Joseph ; herself as the Egyptian 
queen. It is alleged to. liave been her best work, 
pud may be truly said to have been executed oon 
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roman head dresses. 
Ths head dress ef the Roman womeai, as well as 
their other attire, was different at different periods. 
Ax first it was very simple; they seldom went 
abroad, and when they did, they almost always had 
their faces veiled. Bat when riches and luxury 
increased, dress became with many the chief object 
of attention; hence a woman's toilet and orna- 
ments were called mundus muliebris, her world* 
They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes* 
and sometimes coloured it of a bright yellow, with 
a certain wash or composition, but never used 
powder, which is a very late invention, first intro- 
duced in France about the year ]593. The Roman 
women frizzled or curled their hair with hot iroos, 
and sometimes raised it to a greait height by rows 
and stories of curk, as may be seen in some of the 
Inists in the Townefey Gallery of the British 
Miiseum^ The staves who assisted in Irizsdng and 
adjusting the hair were called cinifxonbs, and 
were in danger of punishment if a single lod^ was 
improperly {daced : the whip was presently applied* 
or ^e mirror, which was made of polished metal,, 
was aimed at the head of the offender* A numb^ 
of females attended, who did nothing but give 
directions ; every woman of feshion had at least 
one fennJe hair-dresser. The hair was adorned with 
gold and pearls and precious stones ; and some* 
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times with crowns or garlands, and chaplets of 
flowers, bound with fillets or ribbands of various 
colours. The head dress and ribbands of ifiatrons 
differed from those of virgins. Ribbands were 
pectdiar to modest women ; and joined with the 
Stola, they were the badge of matrons. Immodest 
women used to cover their heads with mitres, 
which were also worn by men, but were looked 
upon as effeminate; and what was still more so, 
coverings for the cheeks tied with bands under the 
chin. An embroidered net or caul was also used 
for enclosing the hair behind. 

LANDSCAPE PAEKTIMG. 

Landscape, treated separately as a distinct 
branch of painting, does not seem to have occu- 
pied a place in the practice of the arts, among the 
ancients, before the reign of Augustus, at which 
time Ludias, according to Pliny, introduced at Rome 
the custom of decorating interiors, with views of 
rural scenes. The descriptions which Pliny gives 
of the paintings I of Ludius, leave no doubt re- 
specting the branch which they cultivated, and 
which included also marine views : maritimas urbes 
pingere institmt : we must not, however, infer from 
the words primus instituit, that Ludius was the first 
who ^conceived the idea of painting landscapes. 
According to the evident meaning of the whole 
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pas9i^y Ludiiis was only the first who introduced 
the use of landscape at Rome, for the purposes of 
decoration on the walls, porticos, vestibules, and 
even the external parts of buildings. 

Many ancient paintings, which are called arabes' 
queSf prove that landscape was employed in the com- 
partments of this species of ornament ; and the style 
of the compositions of Ludius, as PHny describes 
them, seems to have been here copied in miniature. 

But did the Greeks, in the flourishing age of 
their painting, practice landscape as a separate 
branch ? This is a question which cannot be 
answered but by conjecture. That they practised 
in detail, and partially imitated all the objects, of 
which landscape is composed, cannot be doubted, 
since these objects were necessary parts in the back 
grounds of their pictures, and equally indispensable 
accessaries in their compositions. Yet in the pretty 
extensive list which Pliny gives of the great painters 
of Greece and their works, he says nothing which 
can lead to a suspicion of the existence of the 
department in question ; and there are more rea- 
sons than one to induce the belief, that in the most 
flourishing periods of the art, especially^ this branch 
was unknown or neglected. 

We meet also with the same negligence in the. 
first two centuries of the revival of the arts among 
the modems ; and even at the period when they 
were at their height, that is, in the sixteenth cen« 
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feiiry, we do not fiod that londseape was treated 
aepantelj. 

It was in the Venetiaa sdiool, that tt began to share 
with historical subjects, the attentiou of painters, 
and space in their pictures. The success of land- 
scape depends on the knowledge of the two kinds 
of perapective, especially of that called aerial ; and 
this latter owed its developement to the schools 
of the colourists alone : in fact, we find the most 
beautiful studies of landscape in the historical pic^ 
tures of Titian, Bassano, and Tintoret. 

It is perhaps in the Netherlands that we must 
look for tlie first painters, who made landscape a 
distinct branch, and applied their talents U> it exdti^ 
sively : at the head of these painters we must place 
Matthew and Paul Brill. The latter died at Rome 
in 1626. It was really the 17th century which 
established this branch, and in which it flourished 
with the greatest splendor. Claude Lorraine^ the 
two Poussins, and Salvator Rosa, who lived in that 
century, attained the limits of perfection m the 
various characters which nature presents to the 
landscape painter. 

NICOLO FOUSSIN AND SALVATOR ROSA. 

Amonq the strolling parties of monks and friars, 
caxdinals^ and prelates, Roman princesses, and 
English peers, Spanish grandees, and French cava- 
lieiB, wl^ch crowded the Pincio, towards the latter 
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end of the seventeenth centary, there appeared two 
groups, which may have recalled those of the 
Portico or the Academy, and which never failed to 
interest and fix the attention of the beholders* 
The leader of one of these singular parties was the 
venerable Nicolo Poussin! The air of antiquity 
which breathed over all his works seemed to have 
infected even his person and his features ; and his 
cold, sedate, and passionless countenance, his mea- 
sured pace and sober deportment, spoke that phleg- 
matic temperament and regulated feeling, which 
had led him to study monuments rather than men, 
and to declare that the result of all his experience 
was *' to teach him to live well with all persons.'* 
Soberly clad, and ss^ly accompanied by some 
teamed antiquary or pious churchman, and by a 
few of his deferential disciples, he gave out his trite 
axioms in measured phrase and emphatic accent, 
lectttred rather than conversed, and appeared like 
one of the peripatetic teachers of the last days of 
Athenian pedantry and pretension. 

In striking contrast to these academic figures, 
which looked like their own ** grandsires cut in 
alabaster," appeared, unremittingly, on the Pincio^ 
after sunset, a group of a different stamp and cba* 
racter, led 6n by one who, in his flashing eye, mobiJe 
brow, and rapid movement all fire, feeling, and 
' perception — ^was the very personification of genius 
itself. This group consisted of Salvator Rosa, gal- 
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lantly if not splendidly habited, and a motley 
gathering of the learned and the witty, the gay 
and the fsnrave, who surrounded him. He was 
constantly accompanied in these walks on the 
Pincio by the most eminent virtuosi, poets, musi- 
cians, and cavaliers in Rome ; all anxious to draw 
him out on a variety of subjects, when air, exercise, 
the desire of pleasing, and the consciousness of 
success, had wound him up to his highest pitch 
of excitement ; while many, who could not appre- 
ciate, and some who did not approve, were still 
anxious to be seen in his train, merely that they 
might have to boast ** nos quoqueJ"^ 

From the Pincio, Salvator Rosa was generally ac- 
companied home by the most distinguished persons, 
both for talent and rank ; apd while the frugal and 
penurious Poussin was lighting out some reverend 
prelate or antiquarian with one sorry taper, Salvator, 
the prodigal Salvator, was ^passing the evening in 
his elegant gallery, in the midst of princes, nobles, 
and men of wit and science, where he made new 
claims on their admiration, both as an artist and 
as an imprtmsaiore ; for till within a few years 
of his death he continued to recite his own poetiy, 
and sing his own compositions to the harpsichord 
or lute. 

CURIOUS PICTURES BY ALBERT DURER. 

The Imperial Gallery at Vienna contains four- 
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teen paintiiigs by Diirer, in which it excels any 
other coUection in number and beauty, vi2. two 
sketches on gray paper, one of Samson's acts, the 
other of the Resurrection; an altar-piece repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus 
sitting on her knee, under a tree ; two others of the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus on her knee ; 
die emperor, Maximilian L, taken in the year in 
which he died : a holy Virgin, with a naked Christ 
in her arms ; and spiritual and emblematical repre- 
sentation of the universal adoration of the Trinity ; 
Christian martyrs ; an ancient portrait ; a Virgin 
Mary, with the in£uit Jesus at her breast, a portrait 
of a £it, handsome man ; also from the school of 
Durer ; the life, miracles, and sufferings of Christ, 
on eighty-five tablets, mostly painted on both sides ; 
the adcMratiop of the Magi ; and a portrait of a 
young man, 

ARCHITECTURE OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

St. Petersburg is distinguished by a fine 
irregularity, or rather by a varied regularity, which 
gives it a great charm. Its streets are wide and 
well lighted. The eye is not here fatigued by 
chilling and monotonous straight lines, where the 
vision is continually lost in perspective ; each street 
/is in itself straight and regular, but its junction 
with others is, varied by angles of all kinds. Com- 
pared with Psuris, or Berlin, St. Petersbu^ has few 
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grand squares ; that of the Winter Palace is stiigu- 
iarly fine ; environed by a single colossal edifice of 
the finest and most nobie architecture, its effect is 
magnificent and imposing. In the square of Peter 
the Great, which is but a prolongation of the square 
of Isaac, the eye is struck at once by the Palace of 
the Senate, the New Admiralty, which strikes with 
admiration, the superb statue of the Czar Peter I, 
executed in the finest style of the antiqtie by Fal- 
conet, bearing this modest inscription-«-PETito 
miMO, Catharina sscunda, the view of nume- 
rous brtUiattt edifioes situated by the side of the 
river: the FicM of Mars between the two summer 
gardens ia very fine and spacious, but is neither 
paved nor surrounded by fine houses; the fine 
bronse statue of Suwarrow, and the majestic obelisk 
ef Romanzoff, the conqueror of the Turks, form two 
of its most striking beauties. 

death of torrioiano. 

Torrioiano, the Florentine, after enriching the 
cities of Andalusia widi several pieces of sculpture 
not unworthy the disciple and rival of Michael 
Angek), was condemned to death by the IiKjuisition, 
«nd expired in the prison of Seville, under the 
horrors of an approaching execution, in the year 
ld22. This eminent sculptor had undertaken tb 
carve a Madona and child of the natural size, for a 
Spanish grandee ; it was to be made after the model 
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of one which he had already executed, aad promiae 
was given him of a reward proportioiied to the 
ineiit of his work. His employer was one of the 
first grandees in Spain, and Tcmgiano, who coii- 
ceiyed highly of his generosity, and well knew 
what his own talents coidd perform, was detsennined 
to out-do his former production. The ingenioin 
ardst with much pains and application completed 
it, and presented to his employer a nuttx^less pieee 
of sculpture^ the utmost effort of his art. The 
grandee surveyed the striking performaiice with 
^ceatdklight and reverence ; he applauded Torri- 
giano to dsie skies : and impatioit to possess him- 
self of the enchanting idd, forthwith senttodoBand 
the delivery of it. At the same time, to dispby 
his generosity, he loaded two bcqueys with the 
money ; the hulk at least was promising, but when 
Torrigiano examined the bi^, and found the specie 
within nothing better than aparcel of brass maravecfi, 
amounting only to the paltry «am of thirty ducats, 
vexation at this sudden disappointment of his hopes, 
and just resentment for what he considered as an 
insult to his merit, so fired him, that, matching up 
his mallet in a rage, and not regarding the per- 
fection, or (what to him was of more htal conse- 
quence) the sacred diaracter of the image be had 
made, he broke it suddenfy in pieces, and dismissed 
the kcqueys with ih&t k»d cf fiurthings to leU Ae 
tale. They executed their errand too welL The 
veil. II. E 
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grandee, filled with shame, vexation and revenge, 
and assumihg honor for the sacrilegious nature of 
the act, presented himself before the Court of 
Inquisition, and impeached the unhappy artist 
at that terrible tribunal. It was in vain that poor 
Torrigiano urged the right of an author over works 
of his own creation. Reason pleaded on his side, 
but superstition sat in judgment ; the decree was 
death with torture; but the Holy Office lost its 
victim. Torrigiano expired under the horrors, not 
under die hands, of the executioner. 

ALBERT DURER'S DRAWINGS. 

Among the papers which Diirer left behind 
him, were many very valuable relics of his genius, 
and especially the drawings he executed with the 
pen, a method he was in the habit of using, to 
sketch his passing ideas, which he thus traced very 
happily and finely ; and however intricate and in- 
volved the strokes might be, they seldom produced 
the least confusion. The heads are extremely 
beautiful, and here and there have dotted lines to 
express the folds of the skin. Whereas the folds 
of the drapery hang down straight as lines^ close to 
each other, and a certain dry Gothic taste reigns 
throughout these parts, which are in general in- 
fallible marks whereby to know his works. More 
genius appears in his slight sketches than in his 
copper-plates, but both are in the same style. In 
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Durer's paintiDgs^ somellnDg new and peculiar to 
himself in the design, composition, and execution 
may always be observed, so that it is impos- 
sible not to perceive his creative spirit and dis- 
tinguishing manner, in which he had no master 
to imitate. 

ROYAL PORTRAITS. 

r 

" L* amour propreaime les portraits,^* LaBruyfere 
says— -Of this axiom. Queen ' Elizabeth, Charles 
the First, and Louis the Fourteenth, give the most 
striking illustrations. Queen Elizabeth made it 
penal to buy an ugly picture, and leze majati for a 
limner not to flatter her. She is generally represented 
with all the sutributes of ro^ power and sove- 
reign beauty, while Junos, Venuses, and Minervas 
fly before her to hide their diminished heads where 
they may. The melancholy countenance of Charles 
the First is to be seen in every collection in Europe, 
from the numberless portraits which filled his own 
gallery^ the contents of which were so dispersed. 
He made Rembrandt paint him as Saint Geo^e ; 
and Vandyke and others painted him under the 
fonn of every saint in \h% calendar. Louis the 
Fourteenth, on the contrary, flourishes on the walls 
and ceilings of Versailles and of the Tuilleries as 
Jupiter or Apollo, surrounded by his mistresses as 
the Graces ; while the Virtues are oddly enough 
allegorized as monsters. 

E 2 
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DEATH OP UASBSr* 

Thb latter part of Barry *8 life was a comparative 
blank, living in filthy rag?, and abortive gchemes 
at his house in Castle-street, Oxford Market ; a 
period which some of his friends have charitably- 
supposed to have been darkened by occasional mental 
aberrations, and almost perpetual despondency. 
He seldom appeared before the public, and his 
last literaty effort, was a Letter and Petition 
addressed to his Majesty, and published in the 
Morning Herald of December 3, 1799. In 1805, 
some friends of Barry, particularly the Earl of 
Bucban, supposing his circumstances to be diffi* 
cult, raised a subscription in the Sociej^ of Arts, 
and purchased therewith ft comfortable annuity for 
his life, but he did not live to receive even the first 
payment. Poor Barry^s last illness was short He 
was taken ill, at a tavern where he usually dined» 
and was carried to the house of the late Mr. Bonomi 
the architect, y/rbexe he languished fifteen days, and 
expired February 22, 1806. Afiter his death his 
body was laid in state, in the great room at the 
Adelphi, where he was surrounded by his grand 
ethical series of pictures, and it might then have 
been said of him, as of another great and neglected 
man. Sir Christopher Wren, ** Si MONUMENTmf 
REOUiRis cmcuMSPiCE." His remains were in- 
terred in a vault in the substructure of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, close to those of Sir Christopher Wrea 
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and Sir Joshua Rqmolds, covered with a flat stona 
kiBcribed 




Thb 
great historical painter 

JAMES BARRY 
DIED 22d Fbbruart, 1806, 

AGED 64. 
BNULATION AND lUVALBV IN THB ARTS* 

BmnLATiON carries with it neidier envy nor 
imfidr rivalry, but inspires only a powerfid incli- 
nation to surpass all others by superiority alone.^ 
Such was the emulation and rivalry between Zeuzis 
and F&rrfaasius, which caused the improvement of 
both ; and similar thereto was that which inspired 
the master-minds of Michael Angelo and Rafiaelle; 
of Titian and Pordenone ; and of Agostino and 
Annibale Caracci ; and with similar results, Raf- 
faelle^s talents were excited by the presence of 
Michael Angelo in Rome, which had laid dormant 
during that great man's absence, and both the 
Caiaoci declined when thdr compedtion ceased, as 
it proved by the following 6cts. 

The confraternity of the Chartreuse at Bologna, 
proposed to the artists of Italy to paint a picture 
for them in competition, and to send sketches or 
designs for selection. The Canacci were among 
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the cdlnpetitony and the sketch of Agostino was 
preferred ; which first gave rise, according to sonoe 
authors, to the jealousy between the two brothers. 

The picture which Agostino painted, is his cele- 
brated Communion of St Jerome, which was for- 
meily in the Louvre. This fine picture represents the 
venerable saint, feeling his approaching dissolution^ 
is ' carried to the church of Bethlehem, when he 
receives the last sacrament of the Romish churchy 
the Viaticum, in the midst of his disciples, while a 
monk writes down his last words. It is reckoned 
the master piece of the artist; the two brothers 
then commenced the Famese gallery in conjunc- 
tion-, but the jealous feelings which existed between 
them, separated them. Agostino, who was accord- 
ing to aU authority, the best tempered of the two, 
gave himself up entirely to the practice of his 
art. The noble emulation of high minds was 
lost, in this instance, in the meaner spirit of jea- 
lousy and rivalry. 

CARLO MARATTI AND SALVATOR ROSA. 

While Carlo Maratti was working with daily 
assiduity in the magnificent gallery of the most 
interesting palace in Rome (the Colonna,) con- 
descending to paint Cupids and roses on fragile 
mirrors, (which, however, still decorate walls dis- 
mantled of nobler and more lasting ornaments,) 
Salvator Rosa was employed by the Constabk 
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Colonna inr painting historical pictures for the 
same gallery,, and even affected to. barter compli- 
ments with the puissant prince. By more than 
one ill-timed but generous present to a man so 
greatly his superior in wealth and rank, he uncon- 
sciously laid the foundation, of a calumny against 
his noted disinterestedness, which, inconsistent as 
it is, still stamps his liberal character with one 
solitary incident of ridicule, or of avarice. ** The 
Constable Colonna," says a modem retailer of 
historical anecdotes, " sent a purse of gold to Sal- 
vator on receiving one of his beautiful landscapes. 
The painter not to be outdone in generosity, sent 
the prince another picture as a present, which the 
prince insisted on remunerating with another purse ; 
another present and another purse followed; and 
this struggle between generosity and liberality con- 
tinued to the time of many other pictures and pre- 
sents, until the prince finding himself a loser by 
the contest, sent Salvator two purses, with the assu- 
rance that he gave in, '* et lui ceda le champ de bat" 
taiUeJ** The pictures painted at this time for 
the Constable Colonna were, " Mercury and the 
Peasant," " Moses found by Pharaoh's daughter," 
the two sublime St. Johns, and the landscapes which 
gave rise to the anecdote above recited. 

CARLO DOLCe's WEDDING DAY. 

Carlo Dolce not only dedicated his pencil to 
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the Vifgin (aB Titian did hk violin to SL Anthony 
of BBMiaa») but made a solemn vow never to paint 
any but sacred subjects. His Madonnas, however, 
were all portraits of Maria Madelina Baldinucci. 
Carlo Dolce was a member of die CSompagnia de 
San Benedetto, a very rigid congregation ; he was 
the victim, says Baldinucci, of a pertinacious mdan- 
choly, which at times made it impossible to obtain 
a word from him ; all his answers were sighs* On 
Ae day of his wedding, when the company were 
met for the ceremony, he was no where to be 
found. At last he was discovered in the church of 
the Annunziata, prostrate on the steps of the great 
altar, before a crucifix. 

SIR lAMES THORNHILL, JOHN ELLIS HIS PUPIL, 
AND THE chandler's SHOP. 

John Ellis, who was attached to Sir Robert 
Walpole, was a discif^le of Sir James ThomhiU, the 
painter. While Sir James was painting the saloon 
at Greenwich Hospital, young Ellis was in atten- 
dance upon his master ; it was growii^ dark one 
evening, when the artist wishing to finish the sub- 
ject he was treating, he sent his pupil to purchase 
candles. The youth not much liking his com- 
mission, wrapped Sir James's cloak about him, 
and imitating the gait of the owner, went with 
great parade to the chandler's shop for the candles, 
to the no small mortification of the artist, who was 
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aooosted the next day by a number of gentlemen, 
offering him such or any other aooommodirtion, 
rather than that he should be at the trouble of 
seeking it himself. 

THB EARLIEST ARCHITSCTORB OF ROME. 

The city of Rome, like the inhabitants, was at 
first rude and unadorned ; the houses, agreeably to 
the name given them (tecta) were only a covering 
and defence against bad weather. They were not 
formed into regular streets, but flung together as 
chance directed ; the walls were half mud, and the 
roofe pieces of boards. Any thing finer than ordi- 
nary was used in decking the temples; and when 
these began to be furnished with the statues of the 
gods (which was not till long after Numa*s time) they 
were either of earthen ware or chopped out of wood. 
The chief ornament both of the temples and the 
houses, was their ancient trophies, which were 
trunks of trees loaded with the arms taken in war. 

FUSBU'S OPINION OF ALNIRT DURBR. 

FusBLi, in his edition of Pilkington's Diction- 
ary of Faintera, admirably says of Albert Diirer, 
that ^* He seems to have had a general capacity, 
not only to every branch of the art, but for every 
science that stood in some relation with it He 
was perhaps the best engraver of his time. He 
wrote treatises on proportion, perspective, geometry, 
civil and militaiy architecture. He was a man of 
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eztfeme ingenuity wkfaout being a genius. He 
studied, as far as his penetration leached, esta- 
blished certain proportions of the human fnime» 
but he did not invent or compose a permament 
standard of style. Every work of his is a proof 
that he wanted the power of imitation; of con- 
cluding from what he saw, to what he did not see ; 
that he copied rather than imitated the forms of 
individuals, and tacked deformity and meagreness 
to fulness and sometimes to beauty. Such is his 
design. In composition, copious without taste, 
anxiously precise in parts, and unmindful of the 
whole, he has rather shewn us what to avoid than 
what to follow : in conception he sometimes had a 
glimpse of the sublime, but it was only a glimpse.' 
Such is the expressive attitude of his Christ in the 
Garden, and the figure of Melancholy as the Mother 
of Invention. His Knight attended by Death and 
the Fiend, is more capricious than terrible, and his 
Adam and Eve are two common models, hemmed 
in by rocks. If he approached genius in any part 
of the art it was in colour. His colour went beyond 
his age, and in easel pictures. as far excelled the 
oil-^colour of Raphael for juice, breadth and hand- 
ling, 1^ Raphael excels him in every other quality. 
His drapery is broad, though much too angular, and 
rather snapt than folded. Albert is called the father 
of the German school, and if numerous copyists of 
his &ult8. can confer that honour, he was. That 
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the exportation of .his works to Italy should have 
effected a temporaiy change in the principles of 
some Tuscan artists, in Andiea del Saito and 
Jacopo da Pontonno, who had studied Michael 
Angelo, is a fact, which proves that minds at cer- 
tain periods may be as subject to epidemic, influ- 
ence as bodies." 

PROPERTY LEFT FY SALVATOR ROSA AT HIS 

DEATH. 

Salvator Rosa had two sons by Lucrezia 
Rosalba, the elder died young at Naples ; Agosto, 
his heir, on the death of his father, became possess- 
ed of a respectable and most interesting property. 
According to various authorities, he found himself 
master of eight thousand scudi in specie ; letters 
of credit on the bank of the Rossi for seven thou- 
sand more, (the accumulated prices of pictures 
which Salvator had painted for and left in the 
hands of this liberal and devoted friend ;) a col- 
lection of pictures (some few of Salvator*s own 
were among the number ;) a library of valuable 
books ; a quantity of rich furniture ; a volume of 
Salvator*s original designs, forming, says Pascoli 
"ungrossovolumef'** and his manuscript writings, 

* The drawings ol Salvator Rosa are eitremely scarce. 
The value placed even on the most careless sketches, 
says Lady Morgan, may be judged by tbe foUowiog anec- 
dote : — Calling one day on Lorenso Lippi at Florence, be 
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none of wfatch, not even his ntires, were pnMisfaed 
till after his death. The whole of this property 
was aocumnlated since the period of his test return 
to Rome. 

M ICHAEI/ ANOEIiO, AS PAINTER, SCULPTOR AND 

ARCHITECT. 

This great man showed from his infancy a strong 
inclination for painting, and made so rapid a pro- 
gress in it, that he is said, at the age of fourteen, 
to have heen able to correct the drawings of his 
master, Dominico Gilbandai. When he was an 
old man, one of these drawings being shown to 
him, he modestly said, ^< In my youth I was a 
better artist than I am now.*' 

In the year 1504, he was called to Rome by 
Pope Julius II.; and being, like most of the 
Eiorentine school, master of the sister arts, soon 
procured employment in the triple capacity of 
sculptor, painter, and architect. As a painter, it 

was detained some time waiting for bis friend, and to beguile 
bis etmui, he took up a card and made a sketch on it Tbis 
card bas reaofaed posterity, and is now carefuUy preserved In 
tie lid of a sDuff-boi, in the possession of (he Prince Rozzu- 
moffsU, a Russian noble. In. the Baron Denoa's vast and 
precious collection of original drawings, there is but one of 
Salvator's *' Et encore," obsenres the accomplished col- 
lector, in a letter to the author of this ytrork—" Eneare 
n^a-Uilpaa mn degri de caracUre, pti puiamfmre juget 
dec9 tmmire** 
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was not at fiist his intentioii, it is said. Id ha?e 
eateied tbe lists; and he wished to have tiansfened 
a commission offeied him in the Sistlne Chapel, to 
the hands of Rafiiaeile^ against whom he oould as 
yet have felt no grounds of jealousy. He yielded, 
however, after a time, to the solicitation of his 
patron ; and after obtaining some instructions 
from Florence in the art of fresco painting, set 
himself to his work, and finally succeeded in pro- 
ducing the miracle of art which adorns the ceiling 
of that place* 

During its progress, so entirely was he engrossed 
by his study, that he refused to have communi- 
cation with any person, even at his own house ; 
while the chapel was by his special desire, closed 
from the public eye. So strict was he in adhering 
to this idea, that he meant, it seems, to have ex*, 
eluded even the sovereign Pontiff himself; and 
when His Holiness had one morning crept in by 
stealth, in order to gratify his curiosity, Michael 
Angelo, as if by accident, let fall some of his 
instruments from the lofty scaffolding where he 
was employed, so near to His Holiness, that he 
was induced to make his retreat with considerable 
precipitation. 

Such conduct was not likely to be passed over 
in silence by a character like that of Julius; 
he was so greatly incensed against him (that 
according to some historians) Michael Angek) was 
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forced to break off instantly from hit wotk, 9Bd 
leave Rome till tbe storm should be appeased. 
Such, however, was his acknowledged superiority 
to all other painters at this day, that the Pope not 
only recalled him a few years afterwards, but was 
obliged to pay him considerable court, in order to 
induce him to resume it. 

The chapel was opened to the public when be 
had completed one half of the work ; and it was 
at this period that Raphael caught that sudden 
inspiration, from contemplating that marvellous 
novelty of its style, which laid the foundation of 
its future greatness. The rest was finished in 
twenty months, althoi^h he was so nice in his modes 
of preparation, that all the more laborious minutiae, 
such as making his varnishes and grinding his 
colours, were entrusted to no hand but his own. 
On this picture being finished, he employed himself 
in the works of the chisel, as before, and his 
ordinary employment as architect of St. Peter's, 
until called upon a second time by the Pope, to 
assist in the works of the Sistine Chapel. 

Angelo was requeisted by the Gonfaloniere Sode- 
rini at Florence, to undertake to form a statue out of 
a mis-shapen block, on which Simon daFiescole had 
many years before been unsuccessfully employed 
in endeavouring to represent the proportions of a 
giant in marble. Angelo fearlessly accepted tbe 
commission ; and in spite of the difficulties to be 
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encountered^ succeeded in producing the beajotiful 
figure, known under the name of the David, and 
which now stands in the front of Palazzo Veochio. 
The statue being finished, the Gonfaloniere, who 
professed himself a connoisseur, came to inspect 
his purchase ; and among other criticisms which 
he made, objected to the nose, pronouncing it to be 
out of all due proportion to the rest of the figure, 
and added, that he wished some reduction should 
take place in its size. Angelo knew well with 
whom he had to deal ; he mounted the scaffold, 
for the figure was upwards of twelve feet high, and 
giving a few sonorous but harmless blows with his 
hammer on the stone, let fall a handful of marble 
dust which he had scraped up from the floor below ; 
and then descending from his station, turned to the 
Gonfaloniere with a look expectant of his approba- 
tion, ''Aye," exclaimed the sagacious critic, "this 
is excellent ; now you have given it life indeed." 
Michael Angelo was content, and receiving his four 
hundred scudi for his task, wisely said no more ; it 
would have been no gratification to a man like him, 
to have shown the incapacity of a critic like Soderini. 
Angelo worked by night at his sculpture with a 
hat on his head, and a candle in it ; this saved his 
eyes, and threw the light properly upon the figure. 
He never wished to show any of his work to any 
one until it was finished. On Vasari coming one 
evening to turn to see an unfinished figure, Michael 
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Angelo put out the candle as if by accident, and 

Vasari lost his errand. 

OUIDO tan I ABTD THB ROMAN TAILOR. 

A RoMAK tailor ivas so enraptured with the 
caricatures of Garavaggio, that he engaged the 
young and unknown Guido Reni to paint him 
several heads in that peculiar style. This obscure 
artist, the future creator of ibe celestial Aurora, 
gladly eoffig&d with the patronizing tailor at seven 
scudi per head; but the Maecenas of the needle 
was so pleased with his productions, that he raised 
his price to twelve, and at last to thirty scudi. At 
the same moment the Cardinal Famese was hag- 
gling with Guido*s immortal master, Annibale 
Carracci, who died the victim of the ostentatious 
parsimony of this mean and princely protector. 

THE ACADEMY OF DOMENICHINO, AND THE 
SCHOOL OF 6ALVAT0R ROSA. 

When Bernini led the arts in Rome, many of 
the galleries of the virtuosi and of the leading aitist 
were open during the winter evenings to the young 
students of Rome. They were effectivdy lighted, 
and supplied with living models ; and to the con- 
gress of students thus assembled, the name of 
** acoademia^^ was given. Domenichino first intro- 
duced this mode in Rome for the benefit of his own 
pupils; and Nicolo Poussin and other foreign 
artists were proud to avail themselves of the 
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advantage of working under the eye of the 
greatest piunter of the age. Since the fortunes* of 
Domenichino had '* faUim tulo tkt ieaty^ and he 
had taken up his rwidence in Naples, the mosf 
fashionable atcadmia in Rome was &e studb' of 
Andrea Sacchi, where a certain ** Gaporale Leone^'*' 
a militaiy Apolk), and a living rivd cf him of the 
EeUndere^ presented one of the finest models, fo^ 
the grace and spirit of his attitodes that art had 
ever studied; butSalvattor frequented noneofthiese 
associations, which belonged more to the preten*' 
sioDs of the modem school, than fo the genius- of 
the old masters. When not shut up in hi^ mXSaerf 
workroom in the Brancaccia palace, he was frans>^ 
fixed in the Sistine Chapel beftwe the gigantic splen- 
dours of A&hael Angdo*s Last Judgment^ Thia 
he was wont to call his school of anatomy ; and 
though enthusiastic in his admiration for Titibn'i 
colourii^, the genius of Michael Angelo was that 
widi which his own alone associated. If he followed 
any school save that of nature, it was theiMho<^ of 
this his gieat prototype, whose << Three Fates*' in 
the Pitti Mace at Florence, might pass for the 
<' Weird Sisters" of Shakspeare, or «' The Sor« 
ceresses" of Salvaftor Rosa. 

POPS BARBERINI AND BERNlMI. 

When Bemim presented himself to Urban; a 
few days aflier his elevatiott, the Pope addresi»ed 
VOL. n. P 
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bim in the/pllowing flaUering maonor: ** Bgran 
fprtupa l^.yo^l^.Bernini^ di v^dere Papa il Oird. 
]M[^ep . Barrberini ;>. m^ . assai tuaggipTe ^^ la nosijay 
ch^;^l C^val, iB^^ioi viva iiel.iiostro poodficato.*' 
V; It a' siogulajr pifce of good fortune for you» Ber- 
ninijy to : b^l^Q]4;Mafii^o Barberini Pope« but much 
XT^re $o fqr v($ to. Have Bj^mirii liy«% in our pon-> 
t^fii^ate.:* .., ^1 

! . 1 STHfi. COOK TUBNED' PAINTER. 

•.. Ijfi* his thirty "Sixtb year, Claude delee was cook- 
ing <nM^et0 tind gtindiig <;olburs ; in ten years after- 
i^aids^ OJaude^Loi^imin^ appears on the sc^e, the 
ffie&d of the irfeganfr Cardinal Bentivoglio the dis- 
titiguished feiouritfeof Urban- Vlll., the courted 
o£ himr.'i^ho vms -Courted -by alK' Bernini, and the 
ptiiakt pmat^'ot fashion to all the aristocracy of 
Euiiope. " The- roiad' ^0 his ^llery' (say some of 
his bisi6riahs)wa& dosed ag£iinst all who held not 
tJbehigh&stranVini'the^iate/'' Pontiffs, potentates 
dndprincelsy' became th6 exclusive candidates for 
the isplendid. products- of his creative genius. His 
enormous! priceis "limited his purchasers to the* 
wealthiest <:qlasses ; and the public were in a 
nisumer shut out from bidding for pictures; of which 
three popes successively, and two sovjen^igns, sought 
to be the epfclusjyq u^onopolists. 

.. SIB MM;EIS T|j;ORN]pLi;i;.L AND MATT. PBlOR^ 

< It . i$,'W£U, kiu) wi 'that Sir James Thornhill drew 
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the portraits of the* visitors at Down HaU, under 
wbich their host, Matt. Prior> wrote veraes. They 
frequently amused themselves in this way with select 
parties of friendsj and with any kind of nonsense 
that occurred, between the intervals of- dinner and 
supper. Under the head of Mr.' Timothy Thomas, 
Chaplain to Lord Oxford, Prior wrote : 

« This phiz so wrfl drawn, you tony easily know, 
It was (lone by a Knigfat for one Tom with an O.'' 

Under Christian, the seal engraver's head, Prior- 
wrote : 

'* This done by candle-Ugbt and hazard, 
Is meant to show Kit Christian's mazard." 

SALVATOR ROSA'S FIRST ALTAR PIECE* 

While the chapel of the Nerii^ ih the Ckiesd de* 
Ftorerttiniy was crowded with spectators, iall ifyressing 
forward to see the ♦* Martyrdom of S«iirft Cosmusaod- 
Saint I)amian," the first altaii-piece ever 'exhibited 
in Rome by *' 1/ SigTiore Salvatorey** the Signer 
Salvator himself was taking hi^ wonted evening^s 
lounge on the Monte Pincio, arm in arm with his dear 
friend Carlo Rossi . ' The graphic description of Pas* 
sen's interview with him on that day, as given by 
the quaint and reverend painter himself, is well worth 
citing:-^" He (Salvator) had at last exposed his 
picture in the San Giovanni de" Fim'entini ; and I, 
to recreate myself, ascended on that evening to the 

f2 
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heights of the Mtrntedella TrinUat where I feand 
SalvatoT walking arm in arm with Signer Giovanni 
Carlo dei Rossi, so celebrated for his performance 
on the harp of three strings ^tre registrifj and 
brother to that Luigi Rossi, who is so eminent 
aU over the world for his perfection in musical 
composition. And when Salvator (who was my 
intimate friend) perceived me, be came forward 
laughingly, and said to me these precise words : — 
" Well, what say the malignants now ? are they at 
last convinced that I can paint on the great scale ? 
Why, if not, then e*en let Michael Angelo come 
down and do something better. Now at last I have 
stopt their mouths, and shewn the world what I am 
worth.** I shn^ged my shoulders, and. the Signor 
Rossi changed the subject to one which lasted us 
till night-fall; and from this (continues Passeri in 
bis rambling way) it may be gathered how gagliardo 
he (Salvator) was in his own opinion. Yet it may. 
be denied but that he had all the endowments o£ 
a marvellous great painter ! one of great resources 
and high perfection; and had he no other merit,, 
he had at least that of being the originator of his> 
own style. He spoke this evening of Paul Vero- 
nese more than of any other painter, and loved the 
Venetian school greatly. To Rafikelle he had no 
great leaning, for it was the fashion of the Neapo- 
litan school to call him l\a^d, **dipietra" dry, &c. 
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VOMLB OF ART IR CUIRMT. 

GHB?rr poasesses vasny monumeiits of ancient 
magnificeRGe in art, for which it is indebted chiefly 
to the partiadity of the Emperor Chailes the Fifth, 
who gloried in having been bom here, and to the 
rmptdse given by his example. Fart of the town^ 
hall is modem, and consists of the three orders, 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, placed over one 
another in due proportions. The old part of it, 
as well as the cathedral, and three other churches 
with towers unfinished (perhaps from scarcity of 
stones], are fine specim^us of the Moorish Gothic 
^trodneed here by ^e Spaniards. These, however, 
are more to be admired for the paintings and sculp- 
ture which they contain, than for their architecture. 
The statues, altar and mausoleums of beautiful 
white marble found near Nomur, are the works of 
Delveaux and Du Quesnoy. The principal paint- 
ings — some of which had been taken to France by 
Bonaparte, and afterwards restored-— are the Pascal 
Lamb, by Van Eyck, who is said to be the first 
pttnter in oil colours; the Death of Christ, by 
Van Houthum ; the Resurrection of Lazaras, by Van 
Veer ; the Descent tom the Cross, by Rubens ; the 
Crucifixion, by Van Dyck ; with the Assumption 
of the Virgin, by Franco ; and the Annunciation, 
by Leus. There is also in this town a public gallery 
tk paintings by ttie most celebrated native artists, 
besides many private collections. 
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THE BOLD AND SPIRITED «rUDeifT. 

Rbynolds and Borke being one eyetiing at the 
Eoyal Academy^ a istodent shewed his drawing tb 
Sir Joshua, accompani^ with the observation that 
he hoped it was bold and spirited : Reynolds in his 
usually mild manner, answered ** very spiritedy** 
and handed it to Mr. Burke, who made no other 
remark, in returning the drawing, but ** very bold 
indeed/' 

PAHMEGIANO AND CHARLES V. 

Parm£oiano entertained a high opinion of his 
profession, and was' extremely jealous of his reputa- 
tion ; for, he never permitted any picture to go out ss£ 
his hands, till quite finished. ^ An instance of his 
punctilious delicacy is recorded by his biographer tit 
this period. . The Emperor Charles V. being crowned 
at Bologna by Pope Clement VII. PannegiaoQ^ 
after witQessing the. ceremony, drew from memory 
his portrait croyitmed* by fame, with a boy in the 
ch&racterof an.ia£sint Hercules, offering him the 
glbbe. The pope, who was much delighted wit^ 
the sketch, sent it to the emperor, who was not less 
pleased, and 'desired to retain it; but the. artist 
excused himsdf,i because it was unfinished. In ^ 
ishort time Charles' departed froiA Bologne, and 
Parmegiano thus lost; the patronage which heothec^ 
wise might have obtalined from the emperor. The 
portrait when finisbody was presented / to the Pope, 
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inherited by fai» w^bm, €af^ihaUd6> Medici, ithi 
afterwards traiMfemtl to ^he gaHery 'of • Manttnj, 
where it probably perished ii^the icoeoi^ral^.^q^piE- 
ing of that city, in 163Q, . , , ,. , > 

SALVATOR ROSA AND HtS C0T:EMP0R.\RI^S. 

Some of Saivator Rosa's old oppodeats ii^ 
the Conclave, who fjincied that they bad .found a 
place in <' La Fortuna,*' were dea^l : and time and 
accident had done their usual work,. of ;devastatioa| 
and removed other impediments to his return* 
From the great mast^rs^ then resident' at R6i^e, 
Roaa naay have •suppo^ that' he htod 'little to ap- 
prejiend. Cktide Lorraine was deblining into the 
^e of yeaiB, though not deeliuing in ^ogue. ' i Gas- 
par PouEsin was prematurely Wearing oitt by phy- 
sical infirmities, brought on by his immbdei^ate 
paflidoB for field sports,- and Nicholas' Poussin was 
beoomiiig ok) and ihfirm* Eien Bemini, ^ho haJ 
found like other despots,' that the abuse of power 
eveotudHy turns against itself^, had *^ falieti' ihtb the 
sear, the yellow leaf," and- becoming, as one df 
his biographers* styles it, ** ike vidint of a terriWe 
eomspiracfi'* was reduced t6' inventing gew g^W 
carriagett for the eccentric* Queen Christina of Swe- 
den^ whose re&tless, wandermg spirit )iad then led 
her to the court of Rome. Pi^tro da Cartona and 

Ckrlo Maratti were indeed stHl in their prime;' 

• ... • 
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^ (% Wtre ttmi§ yifkwk StknAat msA glad <t« 
ii|(^,4aid nvvlf Jbe hpd QQ erase to feur. 

mnrcfiLV coNTmnimoMS to thr Floren- 
tine OALLSRY. 

AnoNO the precious contribtitioiis of Ferdinand 
and Leopold to the gallery of Florence, are the fine 
heads of Cicero, the bronze idol, supposed to be 
one of the finest specimens of ancient art in the 
world, Titian*s Venus, most of the valuable por- 
traits, and the works of Salvator Ross^ 

REMARKABLE HI^TO^Y OF TWO ndVfOfS. 

FffXDEVLi^ IL Duke of Mantua, beiogdenrous of 
presenting the Emperor Charles V. with two eiceel- 
lent picture^ selficted Corr^;gio to p^uot them* 
The subjects, aqcoidi^g to Vasari, were I>eda and 
Venus; but according to Mengs and Ss^ti, widi 
more probability, ]Leda and Dan$i$. Jbef wtece 
ifaid to be so well executed, that Jidio Romano, 
irho ws^ atUhe court of Mantua, ded^^d he never 
9fii!^ such excellentt colounng. . A omHous HAeodolie 
is. recorded of their subsequent f^e. Being seat 
by the emperor to Prague, they were afterwards 
ta^en by the Swedes at the sacking of the city« and 
conveyed to Stockholm, by the o«der of Gustavus 
Ado)phus. On his death, being neglected, (bey 
yrej^ diwovei^ in the reign of Christik»a» de- 
graded to the pmrpose of window-shutteia in the 
stable, by Bourdon, a French painter, whom she 
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p93tiQoMi They were Tepairediiylier order, coo* 

▼ey^ to Rome, and after her decease, came into the 

poBsession of Don Liyio Odescalchi, Doke of Bvifir 

ciano, by whose he^s they were sold to |he Regent, 

Duke of Orleans ; but by the order of his son, who 

was shocked at the nudity of the figures, the pic* 

tiires were cut in pieces. A similar^e, according 

to Mengs, happened to the lo, ascribed also to Cor^ 

reggio, which was in the same collection, and pro*- 

bably obtained in the same manner from the heirs 

of the Duke oi Bracciano ; for the Duke of Orleans 

himself cut out the head, and burnt it Coypel, a 

French painter, afterwanb collected the remnants 

of the piece which were not destroyed, and to 

which a new head was added by another artist; 

and the picture sold to the King of Prussia, for a 

great price, and placed in the gdkry of Sans SoncL 

A Oanae, supposed to be painted by Ck)rreggio, 

was preserved in the Orleans collection, as acquired 

from the heirs of Ghristma. It was purchased by 

Mr. Hope, and is said to be now at Paris. 

COBBEQOIO*S SKETCH FOR THB DUOMO OF 

PARMA. 

From Mr. Ford*s printed description of Ais curt- 

Otis production. 

Mr. Ford of Gloucester Place, possesses a sketdl 
which he piuohased St Naples, vxd which is saaiA 
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to be an original design by 'Correggio, for the 
cupola of a cathedral ; it bears an inscription at 
Ae back, AN. AL. (Antonio Aliegri pirtxit in Mo^ 
dena, 1522,) which is the very year that the con- 
tract was signed with the masters of the Fabric, 
and in which he concluded the agreement at Reg- 
gio for the N6tte. It is painted on thin cotton 
canvas and is of an octangiilar form, to correspond 
with the shape of the dome. 

The groupes of figures and the distribution of the 
light appear in general, siihilar to the painting of 
the dome ; but in particular paits are important 
variations, which strongly indicate this sketch to be 
an original and preparatory design : for instance, 
the representation of the Almighty is introduced in 
the sketch, but not in the painting ; and the Christ, 
who is represented as an adult on thie dome, ap- 
pears in the sketch, as an infant on the bosdm of 
his mother. 

The sketch is stated to have been originally pur^ 
chased at Modena, where it was exectited^ and to 
have remained in, the possession of the same fa- 
mily at Naples, upwards of seventy years. 

' SAXiVATOR ROSA'S RiBTURN 'to ROME. 

On the return of Salvator Rosa to Rome, and his 
immedCEite establishment on the Pincio,' such of 
his old friends as reiqaitied rallied^ ronloA him; 
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hvit he s soon found* that if time and. death had 
thinned the ranks of his ancient enemieB, 

'^ Les envieiup meurent, maia non pas tBnviel^ 

Calumny met him at the ^te of Rome, defama- 
tion was at " its diirty work ag^in," and profes- 
sional envy, sheltering itself under party feeling, 
attacked the principles and opinions oi a man, 
whose genius and successes were the true causes of 
the persecutions he endured. According to Baldi- 
nucci and Passeri, it was in vain that •• orders 
poured in upon him from divers parts of the world." 
He had still to struggle at home against his most 
implacahle eneipies, ignorance and envy. 

INVENTION OF CHIARO-SCURO ENGRAVINQ AND 

BTCaiINO* 

DiTRiNO Parmegiano's residence at Romie, he ii 
said to have invented the chiaro-scuro method o^ 
engraving on wood ; and a print of his ovm, Dio-^ 
genes, in that styles is fidsely attributed to him, ht 
it was done by Hugo de Carpi, the invent6r of 
that method, whose name appears beneath, the 
impression. Some ascribe, to him the inven-' 
tion of etching on copper, and others of me7>A 
zotinto, but both without fbiindation* He seems,' 
however, to have been among the' first who intro-' 
duced etching into Italy, and to have greafiy im-r 
proved the art< . During his residence at Boldgna, 
he not only made many etchingsof his own workup 
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iriuch were much admired, but employed a aldl'- 
ful artist, aemed Bernardo da Trento, to engrave 
othexB. He was at length diverted from his pursuit 
by the treachery of Bernardo who decamped, after 
stealing his tools and designs. In consequence of 
this loss, he resumed the pencil, and painted many 
pictures for different individuals and convents. 
Among these are enumerated a St. Roque, at- 
tacked with the Plague ; a Conversion of St. Ffeiul, 
with numerous figures, a Landscape, and a Madonna 
of great Beauty, for his host the saddler. Indeed 
several of his most esteemed pieces were executed 
in that city, and it is singular, that during so 
short a stay, his pencil should have been so wonder- 
fiilly productive. 

One particularly distinguished for its beauty, 
was that called the Madonna deUa Rosa, which 
repiesenls the Virgin in the act of o£[eiing a rose 
to the ialknt Jesus, who rests his hand on the globe* 
Of this picture a curious anecdote is related, k 
is said to have been executed for the celebrated 
Aretino, who was on terms of friendship with the 
painter ; and critics who have examined it minutely, 
have discovered faint traces of wings on the should 
ders of the infJBtnt, ornaments on the female, and 
other proofr, that the original design was a Venus 
and Cupid, which was certainly more consonant to 
the character of the lieentious satirist, than a n^ 
gious subject. Some Bap^oae, however^ that the 
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polatef c!iaB§^ his purpose, and haviiig thas trans- 
fonned it» pfesenled it to Pope Clement VIL ; and 
otbeis that . it was sold to the family of Zani, at 
Bolc^a, in whose possession it continued till 
1752, when it was purchased by Augustas IIL 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, for the price 
of 1,350 zechines : it now adorns the gallery at 
Dresden^ It is painted on wood, and in dimen- 
sions is four French feet, by three feet two inches. 

Another was the celebrated picture called the 
Madonna del CoUo Lungo. It represents the Vir- 
gin with the infant Jesus, sleeping in her lap, 
accompanied with a group of angels, one of whonr 
holds a transparent vase, containing the figure of 
an illominated cross. It was executed for the 
Church of St. Maria de' Servi, and afterwards 
sold by the monks to Cosmo III., great Duke 
of Florence, who placed it in the Pietri Palace, 
and substituted a copy in the church. This oc- 
casioned a process between the Marchese Cerati, 
^ patron of the Church, and the Monks; but as 
the original was irrecoverable^ he deprived them of 
their copy. 

Lastly, the celebrated altar-piece of the Convent 
of St. Margaret, deserves particular attention. It' 
exhibits the Virgin presenting the in&nt Jesos to 
St. Margaret the Martyr, and near are the figuiest 
of St. Benedict, and St. Jerome with an Angel. It' 
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waa greatty tulmiied, and studKd by the Caracci ; 
ahd Scaramucci relaEtea, tliat Quido being asked by 
a friend, which he woukl prefer, this picture or 
the St. Ceciiia > of Raphael, exclaimed after a long 
paose in a traiksport of enthusiasm,' ** Qnella, quella 
di .Santa Margaretti del Parmegiano." 

VERSATIHTY OF SALVATOR ROSA. 

The celebrated sorceress of Salvador Rosa had 
scarcely taken its place in the gallery of Carlo 
Rossi, when he executed for the same liberal friend 
his Socrates swallowing poison^* apd also for the . 
^lery of Sopnini, his Prodi^l Son, He now- 
gavQ full scope to his versatile genius, ^nd painted 
with an almost equal success, in the most pj^>osite 
styles, colossal figures smd miniature, landscapes,- 
"cop^ci" for the cqrtik of San Bartolomeo, and 
altar-pieces for the churches of Lombardy, where 
the court intrigues of the Vatican, and the envy of- 
the academicians of St. Luc, could throw no oh- 
Stacks in the way of his rising reputation*. The 
Cardinal Omodei of Milan, struck by the pictures 
of Salvator during his visit to Rome, induced the 
Fathers pf the Church and convent of San Giovanni 
Case-rotte^ on his return^ to bespeak from that 

• David/ the chief of the modern French school, has 
tfeatftd the samesufctleet under the title of Les demiercs 
heures de Socrate* , 
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painter their great a)tar-piece. The subject chosen 
by Salvator was Purgatory i* and the horrors of 
ttiis .probadooary hell were depictod with all the 
terrible fidelity of on^ ta whom human .siiffering 
was familiar ; of one who had studied terror at its 
source, amidst Yolcanic explosions : who had aeen 
the living sea of flame he painted, pouring destruc-. 
tion over suffering humanity, and burying in its 
merciless course ^lan and his proudest monuments. 

The Purgatory of Salvator is composed of two 
subjects ; the suffering souls beneath raising their' 
agonized looks and clenched hands in supplication 
to the rirgin, and that virgin, seated above in glory, 
in her character of ** Nostra Maria Virgine del 
soffragio,^^ The smiling benignity of her counte- 
nance, however, exhibits no sympathy derogatory 
to divine cdntemplacy ; she appears insensible to 
the cries of her supplicants, and an angel in* waiting 
in vain points out to her particular notice some 
spirits (who had, it appears, a friend at court). 

This picture, which the Milanese still assert to 

* Tbis fine pictnte, wbicb is aowfaipiliar to every E&glish • 
tzaveller, in liie gallery. of tfae liten of MUaJi, where niso 
iBfty be seep a ^ne St^= JerpfAe, Isy the same band, was 
amon^ the first seised by tbe French on tbeir entranoe into 
tbat city. The admiration of the French for the worls of 
Rosa is as singular as it is boundless, since of all painters he 
is the most foreign to the French school. Tbis taste has 
in a great measure growu up since the revolation. 
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be the cktf^cBuvre of Salvator, bas l^ some been 
deemed a satire. By othen it was taken tout de 
hon. ; and it excited so much admiration with flie 
publicy in spite of the attacks of all the painters 
in Lombardy,* that the P^ri Olivetani bespoke 
another grand altar-piece for their church of Samia 
Viltoria at corpo,^ 

MORLAND*8 REVENGE. 

During George Morland^s abode in the rules of 
the Bench, he was in the habit of meeting fre- 
quently, where he spent his evenings, a very dis- 
creet, reputable man, turned of fifty at least. This 
persons^ had frequently assumed the office of 
censor-general to the company ; and his manners, 
added to a very correct demeanour, induced them 
to submit with a tolerable obedient grace. Geoige, 
however, used now and then to kick, as he said ; 
and the oki gentleman was always too hard-mouthed 
for him. This inequality at length produced an 
open rupture between the two ; and one night our 
painter, finding the voice of the company rather 
against him, rose up in a seemingly dreadful pas- 
uon ; and appearing as if nearly choaked with n^;e» 
muttered out at last, — << That he knew what would 
hang the old rascal, notwithstandbg all his cant 

• Passeii. 

t This church, though hoilt so ri9ceo(Iy as 16S4j no 
kwgerezists^in MUev. 
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about morality." This assertion, uttered with so 
much vehemence, very much surprised the company, 
and seriously alarmed the old man, who called 
upon George sternly to know what he dared to say 
against him. The painter answered with a repe- 
tition of the offensive words — ** I know what would 
hang him P* After a violent altercation, some of the 
company, now taking part with Modand, it was 
agreed upon all hands, and at the particular request 
of the old gendeman, that the painter should declare 
the worst. With great apparent reluctance, Geoigo 
at length got up and addressing the company, said 
.— -" I have declared twice, that I knew what would 
hang Mr. , and now, gentlemen, since I'm thus 
called upon, before you aUy Til expose tY." He 
then very deliberately drew from his pocket a 
piece of lay-cord, and handing it across the table, 

desired Mr. to try the experimewty and if it 

failed, that would prove him a liar before the whole 
company, if he dared but to try ! This manual 
and verbal joke was more than the old man was 
prepared for; and the whole company, for the 
first time laughed at his expense. 

THS ACADEMY OF ST. LUKE'S REASON FOR 
REJECrriNG SALVATOa ROSA. 

The courage with which Salvator Rosa attacked 
the degradation of the arts hymen who were bound 
to maintain its dignity, furnished new reasons to 

VOL. II. G 
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the Academy of St. Luke for not receiving him 
into their Society ; and " the reason they assigned 
for this cruel persecution/* says P^scoliy ** was that 
he had recently written some witty thing, against 
them*" It is supposed, however, that a pradicalj 
and not a written joke, had armed the academy at 
this particular epoch with new violence against 
him. 

A young surgeon, who had evinced some genius 
lor painting, had been rejected by the dignified 
members of the church and state academy, as being, 
by his profession, unworthy of belongii^ to their 
august body. The young dilettante was deeply 
and disproportionately mortified by this rejeciion ; 
and he excited the Qompassion of Salvator, to whom 
he was known, both for his sufferings, and the 
weakness in which they originated. On the ensuing 
annual exhibition at the Pantheon, a picture of 
considerable merit was exposed, with no name 
affixed, to claim the applause which was lavished on 
it even by many of the academicians themselves. 
The attention which Salvator seemed to fix on it, 
as he stood distinguished among the crowd, induced 
one of the members of St. Luke to ask him if he 
knew the painter? "Oh I very well," replied 
Rosa carelessly : '^It is painted by a certain young 
surgeon, who has been rejected by the puissant 
umpires of St. Luke, on account of his profession ; 
a most impolitic rejection, Signori miei^ for not 
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only, as you novo seem to allow, would the talents 
of this young man as a painter have done honour 
to your society, hut he would have been invaluable 
in his surgical capacity, as he would always have 
been at hand to give lessons on anatomy, in which 
the academicians are so deficient, and to reset the 
unhappy limbs which they are in the daily habit 
of dbtorting/' Salvator, as usual, had the laughefs 
on his side ; but a murmur arose among all the 
painters present, which threatened to break foith 
into some overt acts ; Salvator, however, extricated 
himself from the crowd, observing gaily to an 
aoquaintsmce as he passed, ** H campo S roUa^ 
€he si pud salvar, si saivi,** the camp is brokea 
up, sauve qui peut. 

CORRSOOIO'S CUPOLA OF PABMA. 

The difficulties with which Correg;io had to con- 
tend in the decoration of the cupola of the cathe- 
dral, were still greater than those in the church 
of Su John, and he has vanquished them with 
superior skill and fecility. This cupola, which is 
nearly thirty-nine feet in diameter, is octagonal^ 
the compartments diminishing as it rises ; and it 
is not surmounted with a lantern, but towards the 
lower part enlightened by windows, approaching 
to an oval form. On this surfece he has delineated 
numerous groups of figures, with extraordinary 
boldness and efiect ; though, for the sake of variety, 

g2 
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he has partially a(}opted a smaller scale than in 
(he cupola of Su John. Th^ -subject is the Assump^ 
tion of the Virgin Mary. She is represented with 
an air, in the highest degree indicatiye of devotion 
and beatitude, as rising to meet Chnst in the 
f louds surrounded by the heavenly choir of saints 
fuad angels; while beneath, the apostles behold 
her reception into glory with the most dignified 
expresbion of reverence and astonishment. Over 
the whole is an effusion of light, which produces 
an impression truly celestial. 

The figures, which are depicted in the upper 
part of the dome, are foreshortened with consum* 
inate skill. Mengs, who saw them near, and judged 
of them as an artist, appears astonished at their bolcU 
ness, which he calls " sconcia terribile," particularly 
that of Christ, which occupies the centre. But 
the effect, when seen from below, proves that the 
painter had deeply studied this delicate branch of 
the art ; for nothing can exceed the bold and exqui- 
site management of the light and shade, and the 
beautiful proportion in which the figures appear 
to the eye, except the life and spirit with which 
they are animated, and the general harmony of the 
whole. 

In decorating the lower part of the cupola. Cop- 
reggio has displayed undiminished resources. He 
has. figured a species of socle, or cornice, which 
runs round the whole cupola, yet at such a distaaoe 
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£is to afford a space between the Windows for the 
apostles, who appear, some single, some in pairs^ 
surrounded with angels, and delineated in the same 
grand style as those in the cupola of St. John. 
Yet, although placed on the very lines of the angles^ 
formed in the dome, they are so artfiily disposed 
and foreshortened, as to appear painted vertically 
on the cornice. To unite these*with the principal 
figures, he has distributed above, and on the socle 
groups of angels« some with torches^ others bearing 
vases and censers, and of an intermediate size^ 
between the gigantic figures of the apostles, and 
the light and airy forms of the celestial choir above. 
But si striking proof of his taste and skill i^ 
manifested in the four lunettes between the arches 
supporting the cupohu Here he has feigned the 
architecture to form four capacious niches or shells^ 
in which he has introdoced the pat#6ns of the 
city, Bt* John the Baptist^ St. Hil^fjr, St. Thomas 
and St< Bernard degli Uberti, in magnitude equal 
to the Apostles, resting on clouds and attended by 
angels. Depicting the light, as trafismitted from 
the groQpes above, iie has sd naturally thrown it 
upon these figures add their angelic suite, that 
they appear as if detached from the wall, and ani- 
inated with more thsm human spirit and gracer 

HOGARTH'S NEW CARRIAGE^ 

Hogarth was one of the most absent of meif* 
Soon after he set up his carriage he had occasion 
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to pay a visit to the Lord Mayor ; when he went 
the weather was fine, hut he was detained by 
business till a violent shower of rain came on. 
Being let out of the mansion-house by a different 
door from that at which he had entered, he imme- 
diately began to call for a hackney coach. Not 
one could be procured, on which Hogarth sallied 
forth to brave the storm, and actually reached his 
house in Leicester-fields without bestowing a 
thought on his own carriage, till Mrs. Hogarth, 
astonished to see him so wet and hurried, asked 
him where he had left it. 

SALVATOR ROSA'S RECEPTION AT THE FAJLAZZO 

PITTI. 

The character, in fact, the manners, and the 
talents of Salvator Rosa came out in strong relief, 
as opposed to the servile deportment and more 
professional acquirements of the herd of artists of 
all nations, then under the protection of the Medici. 
He was received at the Palazzo Pitti not only as an 
artist, but as a guest ; and the Medici, at whose 
board Pulci (in the time of their Magnifico) had 
sung his Morgante Ma^ore with the fervour of a 
rhapsodist, now received at their table another 
Improvisatore, with equal courtesy and gracious- 
« ness. The Tuscan nohility, in imitation of the 
court, and in the desire to possess Salvator's pic- 
tures, treated him with singular honour. 
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BEGARELLI AND CORREGGIO. 

In order to overcome the difficulties which the 
peculiar shape and angles of the Cupola at P^rma 
presented, many of the figures are supposed to have 
been painted hy Correggio from models in chalk, 
said to be formed by his friend Begarelli, whose 
skill for a statuary received the praise even of 
Michael Angelo. It is also a curious fact, that a 
model of this kind was found towards the close of 
the last century, on the soffit of the cupola, by 
Giuliano Traballese, a Florentine painter, and 
director of the Royal Academy at Milan. 

IRISH GRAND JURY. 

The grand jury of the county of Tipperary in 
Ireland had lately under consideration the pro- 
priety of building a new county jail at Clonmel, 
and came to the following resolutions, which were 
published in the newspapers : 

1. — Resolved^ That the present jail is insufficient, 
and that another ought to be built. 

2. — Resolvedy That the materials of the oZ(2 jail 
be employed in constructing the new one. 

3. — Resolved^ That the old jail shall not be 
taken down until ttie new one be finished, 

GIOTTO. 

The children of this famous painter were re- 
markably ugly. Dante asked him how it happened 
that he, who made the children of othc^rs so hand- 
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some, should have made his own so ugly ? '* Mine,'* ' 
replied the painter, " were made in the dark/' 

STATUES tN ANCIENT ROME. 

The Romans had a peculiar method of increas- 
ing these treasures in art, namely, the custom of 
.£diles, when they exhibited their games, of adorn- 
ing their theatres and other places with statues and 
pictures, bought or borrowed all over Greece, and 
even from Asia. Scaurus had no less than three 
thousand for mere ornament, in the theatre built 
only for four or five days. The same Scaurus 
brought to Rome all the pictures of Sicyon, one of 
the most eminent schools of Greece for painting, 
on pretence of a debt due to the Roman people. 

From these public methods of drawing the works 
of the best ancient artists into Italy, it grew at 
length to be a part of private luxury to adorn their 
houses, porticos, and gardens, with the statues and 
pictures that could be procured out of Greece and 
Asia. None went earlier into this taste than the 
Luculli, and particularly Lucius Lucullus, who is 
censured by Plutarch for his excessive fondness for 
pictures and statues, which he got from all parts at 
an immense expence. The Julian family fell into 
the same excess. Julius Caesar was a great col- 
lector, and as fond of gems as his successor Au- 
gustus was of Corinthian vases. 
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MOBLAND's GARRULITy* 

When George Morland lived at Warren-place, 
there was a lady who frequently attended his paint- 
ing levees for the chance of procuring a cheap pic- 
ture ; and, as it was no misnomer to call her 
WheedUy she was generally called by that name; 
This insinuating lady, however, was more remark- 
able for curiosity than ready wit, and if she could 
succeed in coaxing the painter out of a cheap 
bargain, she was not over scrupulous about the 
means by which she attained her end* Amongsl 
a number of other foibles, vanity was not her least ; 
and she oould run over the names of twenty of out 
most elevated personages of both sexes, with sur- 
prising volubility, who were in the habit of daily 
feuniliar conversation with her. 

The most remarkable circumstance, relative to 
this lady^s personal attractions, was a veiy florid 
complexion, which ill-natured persons attributed to 
roi^; but her servant, with more probability, 
alwa3rs declared her mistress was more indebted to 
certain strong waters, which have a tendency to 
inflame the complexion of those who aie constant 
in nothing but the use of them* However this 
might be, the said Mrs. Wheedle, one day, when 
but two of the painter's male friends were ptesent 
with her, pointing out several improvements which 
she vmhed him to make in a very fine landscape, 
intended tot her, which was then nearly flnidied* 
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George, as usual, paid veiy little attention to this 
female connoisseur, and began asking indifferent 
questions of all present. This seemed to wound 
the ranity of Mrs, Wheedle, and she appealed to 
his fnends in the following manner, respecting the 
propriety of the alteration she had pointed out. 
** Gentlemen," said she, " I have tried to convince 
this dear positive creature, that if he would only 
make a little water in the fore-ground, just by where 
the women are spreading their linen to dry, it 
would be a vast addition, and contribute very much 
to the effect ; now, I ask you, gentlemen, if my 
conception be not just ?" A half smothered laugh 
being all the answer the lady received as yet, she 
continued-*" Pray, my dear Morland, is it not as 
easy for you to make water as to make land, or in 
short any thing else? answer me, I say, you wicked, 
provoking creature-p<»n you really make water?" 
** Yes, Madam," replied George, " every day, thank 
God/* The laugh was now began by the painter 
and the whole of the party, which being by this 
time increased to five, by the entrance of Mrs. 
Morland and her sister, they all joined in the loud 
laugh, till their sides were sore. But Mrs. Wheedle 
was not to be laughed or fooled out of her opinion, 
as she said, and therefore resolutely declared, as 
the picture was for her, and she was ready to pay 
for it, " that she would sit down till Mr. Morland 
made water." Here the laugh began again, with 
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more intemperance than eyer, especially when Mrs. 
Wheedle took her seat, and George observed, that 
she might sit there long enough, for whenever he 
felt himself obliged to do what she wanted him to 
do there, he would certainly go down stairs. Here 
the lady smoked the jest, and, being of a very good- 
natured sociable disposition, joined in the mirth 
she had thus innocently created, till the wholesome 
fat that adorned her comely frame seemed to dance 
upon her wearied sides and chest. 

SALVATOR ROSA'S MANIFESTO CONCERNING HIS 
SATIRICAL PICTURE " LA FORTUNA." 

In Salvator Rosa's celebrated picture of " La 
Fortuna^** the nose of one powerful ecclesiastic, 
the eye of another, were detected in the brutish 
physiognomy of the swine who were treading 
pearls and flowers under their feet — a cardinal was 
Tecognizedin an ass scattering with his hoof, the lau- 
rel and myrtle, which lay in his path ; and in an 
old goat reposing on roses, some there were who 
even fancied the infallible lover of Donna Olym- 
pia, the Sultana Queen of the Quirinial ! 

The cry of atheism and sedition— of contempt 
of established authorities — ^was thus raised under 
the influence of private pique and long-cherished 
envy : it soon found an echo in the painted walls 
where the Conclave sat ** in dose divan^^^ and it 
was bandied about from mouth to mouth, till it 
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reached the ears of the Inquisitor, within the dark 
recesses of his house of terror* A cloud was now 
gathering over the head of the devoted Salvator» 
which, it seemed, no human power could avert ; 
hut, ere the bolt fell, his fast and tried friend, Don 
Mario Ghigi threw himself between his proteg^ 
and the horrible fate which awaited him, by forcing 
the sullen satirist to draw up an apology, or, rather^ 
an explanation of his fatal picture. This exp]a« 
nation bearing the title of a " manifestOf^^ he ob» 
tained permission to present to those powerful and 
indignant persons in whose hands the fate of Sal- 
vator now lay ; Salvator explained away all that 
Ivas Supposed to be personal in his picture ; and 
proved that his hogs where not churchmen, his 
mules pretending pedants, his asses Roman nobles^ 
and his birds and beasts of prey, the reigning des« 
pots of Italy. 

CORREGOIO'S POWER OF EXPRESSION. 

CoRREGOio appears to have delighted in the 
expression of the mtlder passions ; and in those of 
love, affection^ andtendtfrness, he is almost withant 
a rival. He has discriminated, with equal felicity, 
the different shades of grief^ and hlis beauftiflilfy 
contrasted them in the dead Christ, painted for the 
church of St. John* It is profocmd in the Virgin, 
tender in the Magdalen, and chastened in the third 
female figure. He ha» also manifested bis power <^ 
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indicating manly dignity in the St. George; and 
though he seldom embodies the fiercer passions, he 
has shown his ability in the class of expression, by the 
figure of the executioner, in the Martyrdom of St. 
Placido, which was copied in the St. Agnes of 
Domenichino. 

4 

LORENZO LIPPI'S FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

Lorenzo Lippi's " Flight into Egypt," owes 
to the good natured assistance of Rosa's pencil, 
that it was ever finished to contribute to the fame of 
its author. It happened that Salvator Rosa, in one 
of those fits of idleness to which even his strenu- 
ous spirit was occasionally liable, flung down 
his pencil, and sallied forth to communicate the 
infection of his far niente to his friend Lippi. On 
entering his studio, however, he found him labour- 
ing with great impetuosity on the back-ground of 
this picture ; but in such sullen vehemence, or in 
such evident ill humour, that Salvator demanded, 
*' Che fat amico.^^ «' What am I about?" said 
lippi, *^ I am going mad with vexation. Here is 
one of my best pictures ruined ; I am under a spell, 
and cannot even draw the branch of a tree, nor a 
tuft of herbage." 

** Signore Dio !" exclaimed Rosa, twisting the 
palette off his friend's thumb, ** what coburs are 
here?" and scraping them off, and gendy pushing 
away Lippi, he took his place, murmuring, ** let 
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me Bee ! who knows but I may help you out of the 
scrape." 

Half in jest, and half in earnest, he began to 
touch and retouch, and change, till night-fall found 
him at the easel finishing one of the best back- 
ground landsc!apes he ever painted. All Florence 
came the next day to look at this ^hef-d'ceuvrey 
and the first artists of the age took it as a study* 

PARMEGIANO^S STUDIES. 

During .his continuance at Rome, Parmegiano 
studied with the utmost diligence the antique, and 
the works of the most celebrated painters ; but par- 
ticularly those of Rafiaelle, Michael Angelo, and 
Julio Romano. Of Rafiaelle especially, he imitated 
the style and manner, and as he resembled that 
painter in beauty of countenance and elegance of 
deportment, it was currently said, that the soul of 
Raf&elle had emigrated into the body of Parme- 
giano. He now added to his other acquisitions the 
study of anatomy, and proved the delicacy of his 
taste, by avoiding the prominent defeat of Michael 
Angelo, who was reproached with too great a dis- 
play of anatomical knowledge. In fact, he now 
formed the style which was peculiarly his own, and 
which has been said to imite the characteristics of 
Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, and Correggio. 
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THE ARCHDUCHESS OF AUSTRIA'S FATRONAGB 

OF GENIUS. 

The accomplished Archduchess of Austria, a 
true Medici, whose pride it was to collect around 
her the most distinguished men of the day, who 
carried off Lorenzo Lippi to delight her literary 
circle with the recitation of his " Malmantile," and 
to decorate the walls of the gallery at Inspruck 
with his pictures, now with a *' vaulting ambition" 
that had higher quarry in view, commissioned 
Cesti to feel the pulse of Salvator Rosa f elative to a 
visit to Inspruck. The bard, poet, painter, and actor, 
would have been a special prize for a Grande Dame 
de par le monde^ and the terms offered to induce 
him to accept so gracious a^ invitation, repeated 
de Vive voix both by the Alhiduke and Duchess, 
were enough to have tempted even the most disin- 
terested, or to have flattered the most vain-glorious. 
But Salvator peremptorily, though respectfully, 
declined an honour which, with all its distinctions, 
was still in his eyes depeiidance ; and so little did 
this royal invitation touch him, that, though his 
letters on his return to Rome abound in allusions 
to his " Diviiio strozza volhe" he never once hints 
at the honours which awaited him in the gilded 
saloons of the Imperial Court of Inspruck. 

THE APOLLO BELVIDERE. 

The Apollo Venator, who presided over 
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the chase, is represented in the noblest statue in 
the world, the Apollo Belvidere, where he is dress- 
ed rather too fine for his character. His hair is 
collected together a little above his forehead. His 
chlamys, which is only fastened with a gem over 
his breast, falls loosely down his back, and is tossed 
over bis arm. On his feet is a sort of the fine 
buskins anciently used for hunting. All the rest 
of his body is naked. He holds his bow in his 
hand, as if he had just shot off an arrow. 

BAFFAELliE AND HIS MISTRESS. 

When Raffaelle was engaged in painting the 
gallery of his friend Agostino Ghighi, he was 8o 
much in love with a ^eautiful Roman lady that his 
passion interfered v4lh his genius and his fame. 
Agostino persuaded the lady to pass her mornings 
in the gallery, and thus induced Raffaelle to con- 
tinue his work. 

ANTIQUE CUPIDS. 

Cupid is generally represented by poets and 
artists as a child of seven or eight years old, almost 
always naked, handsome, inchning to plumpness, 
and sometimes littl^ and sly, his hair is soft and 
fine, and sometimes dressed up. His wings orna- 
mental, as well as useful, and probably in paint- 
ings were of divers colours. His quiver, bow, and 
darts, are continually mentioned to this day. The 
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poets give bim sometimes a lighted torch, and 
arrows tinged with fire. 

In a statue of the Venere near Turin, he appears 
as a youth of seventeen, as he does in Rafiaelle's 
Cupid and Psyche. 

The poets and artists represent their Cupids 
either as playful or as powerful. Hence in gems 
and other pieces, they are seen in some childish di* 
version, as driving a hoop, playing at quoits, and 
wrestling or fighting in jest ; but more especially 
as catching and tormenting butterflies ; the latter 
may be brought as an instance of Cupid*s power 
over the beings of the air. 

PORTRAITS OF CORREGGIO, 

CoRREGGio appears to have been far less soli-^ 
citous, than most other painters, that his effigies 
should be transmitted to posterity, for of him there 
is no unquestioned portrait extant. That which is 
prefixed to his life, in the Roman edition of Yasari, 
is evidently false, for it exhibits the beard and 
countenance of a man aged seventy^ It was taken 
from a collection of designs, in the possession of 
Father Resta, to one of which» represcntiiig a man 
and his wife, with three 9(mi and one daughter, in 
mean apparel, he gave the name of the &mily of 
Correggio, forgetting that the family consisted of 
three daughters and <me son. 

Another portrait,, with the title Antonius Correg^ 

,VOJU II. H 
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g!tn, and consequently supposed to be painted bg^ 
himself, was preserved in a villa, which belonged 
to the Queen of Sardinia, near Turin, and €n- 
grtnred by Valperga; but its authenticity seems 
justly questioned by Lanzi and Pungileoni. A third, 
which was sent from Genoa to Engiaud^ bore an 
inscription, signifying that it was the portrait of 
Maestro Antonio daCorreggio, by Dosso.Dossi,Biid 
accoFdingly engmved for the Memoirs of Correggio, 
by Ratti, who obtained a copy. Lanzi is, however, 
inclined to infer that it is • the portrait of Antonio 
•Bemieri, the miniature painter, who also bore the 
name of Antonio da Correggio. 

A copy of this portrait is still preserved in the 
Pinacotheca Bodoniana, at Parma, and has been 
e^ngraved, first by Asioli, and since as a medallion, 
by Professor Rocca, of Reggio. Pungileoni, who 
is inclined to consider it as genuine, has prefixed 
the medallion to his life of Correggio. 

Tiraboschi and Pungileoni mention other sup- 
posed portraits and busts of questionable authen- 
ticity ; and Pungileoni, in particular, adverts to a 
portrait still preserved near a door of the Cathedral 
at Parma, which is exhibited as a likeness of Cor- 
reggio. It is supposed to have been copied in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, byLattanzio Gam- 
bara, fVom a more ancient one of this celebrated 
painter, in another part of the Cathedral ; but its 
authenticity is questioned, merely on the ground. 
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that il repReeeiits a man of mpre advanced i(ge thaa 
Correggio, who (m)y attained bis foity*i)nit yqav. 
The portrait, however, aa appears from an accurate 
oopy by Mr. Jackson, R. A«, does not warrant theae 
doubts of its genuineness, for it displays no cha- 
lacter of an age more advanced than the period of 
iife which Correggio attained. 

SALVATOR ROSA*S HARPSICHORD. 

Salvator Rosa^s confidence in his powers was 
as frankly confes^d as it was justified by success. 
Happening one day to be found by a friend in 
Florence in the act of modulating on a very indif- 
ferent old harpsichord, he was asked, how he could 
keep such an instrument in his house ? ** Why," 
said his friend, " it's not worth a scudo." — "I will 
lay you what you please," said Salvator, " that it 
shall be worth a thousand before you see it again." 
A bet was made, and Rosa immediately painted a 
landscape with figures on the lid, which not only 
was sold for a thousand scudi, but was esteemed a 
" capo d' opera." On one end of the harpsichord 
he also painted a skull and music books. Both 
these pictures were exhibited in the year 1823, at 
the British Institution. 

CORREGGIO'S APOTHSCARy. 

Tradition states, that the beautiful picture of 
Christ's agony in the Garden, was given by Cor- 
jteggio to an apothecary, in dischai^e of a paltry 

H 2 
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debt of font crowns, and soon afterwaids sold to 
one of the VisoHiti fiimily for five hundred. All 
that is, known of its history, is, that it was purchased 
for Philip IV., of Spain, by the goyemor of Milan, 
at the price of seven hundred and fifty Spanish 
doubloons, or £1 ,500 sterling, and transferred to 
the palace of Madrid. It remained there till the 
invasion of Spain by the French, and on their 
retreat, was purloined by Joseph Buonaparte, and 
concealed, with other paintings, in the imperial 
of his carriage, in his flight from Madrid. It was, 
however, taken by the troops of our victorions 
army, and now graces the collection of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

FARMBGIANO'S INTROOUCTORY PICTURES. 

At the commencement of Parm^ano*8 career 
he appears to have felt, that in imitating the style 
of any single master, however excellent, he should 
fail to attain that eminence to which he aspired. 
The reputation of RafTaelle and Michael Angelo 
awakened his curiosity and emulation, and he 
formed the resolution of contemplating the produc- 
tions of the Roman school, which presented a new 
and peculiar character of grandeur and grace, united 
with correctness of design. He therefore took his 
departure in 1523, from Parma, at the age of 
twaity, in company with his unde Michael, with 
the hope of obtaining the patronage of deraent 
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yiL» who bad recently succeeded to the pap«l 
chair; he carried with him three pictures, which 
he had finished expressly to procure an introdoc* 
tion to his Holiness. 

The laigest of these represented the Virgin with 
the child on her bosom, taking fruit from the lap 
of an angel. Another was intended to exhibit a 
striking specimen of pictorial illusion. It was a 
portrait of himself, delineated on a convex surface 
of wood, exactly representing the appearance dis" 
played by a mirror* The figure of the artist, as 
well as the furniture and windows of the chamber, 
in which he was supposed to sit, were so artfully 
depicted, and so happily imitated, that the whok 
appeared as if reflected from a polished or glassy 
surfiice. Vasari, who saw it, observes, that as he 
was of a comely form, his countenance more re- 
sembling an angel than a man, his effigies thus 
exhibited, appeared something divine. This pic- 
ture, after passing through several hands, particu- 
larly those of the celebrated Aretino, when it was 
admired by Vasari, is said by Bottari in his notes 
on that author, to have been finally deposited in the 
Treasury at Vienna. 

Mazzola was well received by the Pope. Although 
his holiness was accustomed to the excellent. com- 
positions of Rafiaelle, he was much struck with the 
woiks of the young stranger, made him several pre- 
sents, and gave him great encouragement to deserve 
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his psftfonage. To manii^ his gratitude for the 
praises and rewaids, which he ohtained from the 
Papal oonrt, F^umegiano presented to the Pope a 
picture, which proves his knowledge of the chiaro- 
•Guro, an excellence which he had caught from 
the masterly designs of Correggio. The subject 
was the Circamcision of Christ, and it was re- 
markable for the introduction of three ditferent 
lights, without affecting the general harmony. The 
figures in the foreground were irradiated from the 
in&nt Jesus, the second series from torches in the 
hands and persons, bringing sacrificial gifb; and 
the back grmmd was a pleasing landscape, en- 
lightened by the early dawn. This piece, which 
was much valued by the Pope, was afterwards in 
possession of the Emperor Charles V. 

VICISSITUDES OF ART, AFTER THB DEATH OF 

AUGUSTUS. 

Thb arts, on-the death of Augustus, says Spence 
in his Polymetis, suffered a great change, but not 
so great as eloquence and poetry. There is a secret 
union between all the polite arts, which makes 
them fade or flourish together. The favour of 
Augustus, like a gentle dew, made them bud forth 
and blossom ; and the sour reign of Tiberius, like 
a sudden frost, checked their growth, and killed all 
their beauties. The vanity and tyranny of the M^ 
lowing times gave the finishing stroke to sculptofe 
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and elocj^ieaioe, to. painting and poetry. Indeed 
what else could be expected from such monsters as 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero ? From their baleful 
influences the arts suffered so much, thaf they were 
soon after reduced to a very low ebb, and particu- 
larly painting. Tlie series of good emperors after 
Domitian, gave some life to the arts ; but after 
the Antonines,' they declined very fast ; and, by 
the time of the thirty tyrants, were so fallen, as 
never to rise again under the future emperors. 

FRANCANZAM AND SALVATOR ROSA. 

Francanzant, the brother-in-law of Salvator 
Rosa, was wont, on the arrival of that great artist, 
after his excursions in the mounta.ins, &c. to sketch, 
to rifle the contents of his portfolio ; and he fre- 
quently found there compositions hastily thrown 
together, but selected, drawn and coloured with a 
boldness and a breadth which indicated the con- 
fidence of a genius sure of itself. The first accents 
of the ** thrilling melody of sweet renown" which 
ever vibrated to the heart of Salvator, came to his 
ear on these occasions in the Neapolitan patois of 
his relation, who, in glancing by lamplight over 
his labours, would pat him smilingly on the head, 
and excledm, " Frasda, fruscioy Salvatoriello — 
che va buono ;" * — simple plaudits ! but frequently 
remembered in afier-times, (when the cupola of 
the Pantheon had already rung with the admiration 

♦ ** Go on, go OB, (or UtersUy, rub o»,)-*thit i$ good," 
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extorted by his Regulus, as the first which cheered 
him oa his arduous progress. 

RUBENS* ALLEGORIES IN WHITEHALL CHAPEL. 

In the farther square of the ceiling of the banquet- 
ing-house Whitehall, are two ladies, supposed to 
be Righteousness and Peace, embracing each other, 
though one has no attribute to distinguish her, and 
Peace only a very general one. In the higher 
square, two or three imaginary ladies, holding two 
crowns over the head of the young prince, are also 
without any attribute, though said to be the geniuses 
of England and Scotland. In the middle great 
oral (or the apotheosis) there are two Virtues with 
improper symbols-; Piety with a fire on an altar, 
very near her breast, a Justice grasping a bundle 
of flames, with her scales in the same hand. In 
one of the side pannels, Cupids are conducting a 
triumphal car drawn by wild lions; and in the 
other, the like car, drawn by a ram and a bear. 
The figures in the four corner ovals, and designed 
for the four cardinal virtues, are the most faulty 
of all. These ought not to be represented by 
deputies, but to appear for themselves; whereas 
Temperance only is seen in her own form. The 
other three are figured under different deities, and 
those not well chosen. Apollo stands for Pru- 
dence ; Minerva for Justice, and Hercules for For- 
titude ; though the last is obvious, the other two 
are not so. Their attitudes also are faulty. Apollo sits 
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on Avarice; Temperance treads on Rapacioittness; 
HerctileB kneels on a snake-headed lady, perhaps 
Envy ; and Minerva neither sits, stands, nor kneels, 
upon a naked person not to he guessed at : Apollo 
has a horn of plenty in his hand, hut the reason 
why is not known. Notwithstanding these alle- 
gorical faults, it is one of the finest paintings in the 
world, as to the colouring and judicious manage- 
ment of the light and shades, and deserves the 
highest regard. Were it in Italy, travellers would 
go an hundred miles out of their way to see it, 
who perhaps now have never seen it at all. 

^^tALVATOR ROSA'S AND HOGARTH*S FIRST INSPI- 
RATIONS IN ART. 

Rosa drew his first inspirations from the mag- 
nificent scenery of Pausilippo and Vesuvius ; Ho- 
garth found his in a pot-house at Highgate, where 
a drunken quarrel and a broken nose first " woke 
the god within him." Both, however, reached the 
sublime in their respective vocations,— Hogarth in 
the grotesque, and Salvator in the majestic. 

RUBENS* ALLEGORIES IN THE LUXEMBOURQ. 

The faults in the Luxembourg gallery are, first, 
that the allegorical figures of the ancients are mis- 
represented. The three Destinies, in the first 
place, are all plump young ladies — ^the Juno Lucina 
almost naked — and Mercury with a heard. — Second, 
Rubens' own parts in the gallery are too fanci- 
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oiftil or ill ezpiessed. Such are, Jkmo and Cupid* 
placing each a coaple of doves oa a g^obe,-. to 468018 
the mildness of the queen's government — Tiiae 
brii^ing up Troth in his arms, to reconcile the 
queen and her son. Thus* Envy, Ignorance and 
Defamation, in one piece* and Fidelity, Justice, 
Piety and Fortitude, in another, are ill expressed ; 
the first, as having scarce any distinguishing mariiai 
and the others are too coarsely marked, with badgen 
to each, as they are rowing the queen mother and 
young king in a barge.^-'Thinl, they are intro*' 
duced in an improper manner ; Victory lamenting 
the death of Heury IV. with a trophy exalted — 
Fame wringing her hands, and holding a palm 
blanch — the two Fames each with two trumpets- 
Bacchus caressing Ceres a little too familiarly in a 
council of the gods — The queen mother in council 
with Mercury and the two cardinals — Hymen stand- 
ing by Mary of Medici, whilst Cardinal Aldobrandini 
is officiating before the high altar, on which are 
represented also two of the most sacred figures.-^ 
Had due attention been given to these and other 
particulars, the publishers of this celebrated work 
of Rubens would not have chosen his talent for 
allegory, as the highest point of merit of that excel- 
lent painter. 

PARLUMEKTARY ICONOCLASTS. 

Auo»Q the votes passed in the P&rliamont of 
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1636, were two sufficiently stn^lar, exceKdiog 
even the penecution of the arts by the first Pro- 
testant Reformers. '* Onkred^ that all sueh 
pktares, there (in the royal collection) as shall 
bave the representation of the second person of 
the Trinity on them, shall be forthwith burnt ; 
that' all such pictures as have the representation 
of the Virgin Mary upon them, shall be flmrth- 
with burnt " The pictures without any super- 
stition upon them were sold for the benefit of 
the pocr Irish / /-"-^See Journal of the House 
of Commons. 

EPOCHS OF SCULPTURE. 

Th£ great age of sculpture and painting began 
long before Alexander the Great, and was sues 
oessively continued (with little interruption) in' 
Greece and Italy, down to the times of the Anto* 
nines, or somewhat lower. This was a long period 
for gradual improvement, during which many of 
the greatest princes gave the highest encourage- 
ments to the artists, and idolatry, which reigned: all 
that time over Europe, made their employ both' 
constant and gainful. The case has been very 
different in the modem state of Europe^ By the 
fall of the Roman empire, every European king* 
dom became divided into many petty states and 
pnncipalities, which have been struggling with one 
another almost ever since, and of which some are 
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not yet united into one kingdom. Such are the 
states of Italy to this day ; and such was the hep- 
tarchy in England. Under this division of power 
painting and sculpture were almost ezthiguished ; 
nor have we as yet had any settled age for the arts. 
They have only rose up by starts, and then sunk 
down again. Witness the great i^es for them 
under Leo X« and Louis XIV. of France, which 
indeed were promising, but not lasting. It is ob» 
servaUe, that in both these a!ges the greatest im- 
provements were made by the strictest imitators of 
the ancients. Thus Rafiaelle and Michael Ajot^^ 
by that means, promoted statuary and painting 
more in twenty years, than all the Italian artists 
had done in two hundred years before ; and thus 
did FouBsin and Girardon, by studying the antiques 
more than the other French artists, excel all the 
rest 

SALVATOR ROSA'S VISIT TO FLORENCE. 

During Salvator Rosa's much enjoyed visit to 
Florence, no profit or persuasion could induce him 
to apply himself to his profession ; in answer to 
all requests, he replied ** he had come to enjoy and 
not to work;" and though he accepted orders from 
the Martelli family, the young Prince Cosmo 
(afterwards Grand Duke), and others, for pictures 
to be painted on his return to Rome, he would 
enter into no engagement which could distiurb the 
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calm, or interrupt the recreations, of the passing 
moment* 

SPSNCB*S CHARACTER OF THB VBNi/s DS MSDICI. 

(From his Polyfnetis.J 
Venus, in all attitudes, is graceful, but in no one 
more than in that of the Venus of Medici ; where, if 
she is not really modest, she, at least counterfeits 
modesty extremely well. This attitude might be de- 
scribed in two verses of Ovid. Art. Am. ii. v. 614, 
615. This statue, as to the shape, will ever be the 
standard of all female beauty and softness. Her 
breasts are small, distinct, and delicate, to the highest 
degree ; her waist is not represented as stinted by 
art, but as exactly proportioned by nature to all 
the other parts of her body. Her legs are neat and 
slender, the small of them is finely rounded, and 
her very feet are little, pretty, and white. The 
general tenderness, elegance, and fine proportions 
of her whole make, seem to take a great deal from 
the beauty of her face, or the head is really (as has 
been suspected) not of the same artist who made 
the body. Some have ^Euicied that there are three 
different passions expressed in the air of the head, 
in which the face is a little turned away from you. 
At your first approaching her, aversion appears 
in her look ; move one step or two, and she has a 
compliance in it ; and one step more to the right 
turns it iQl^c a little insulting smile^ as having made 
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sore of you : but SpeBce could not fed out thia mali- 
cious smile, though he often viewed the statue on 

purpose. 

PIETRO DA COKTOKA'S VISIT TO FLORENCE. 

PiETRO DA coRTOiXA came to Florence in 1640, 
by the special invitation of the Grand Duke Ferdi- 
nand II. While working in the apartment called 
" The Mercury," he took some disgust to the Flo- 
rentine Court, and returning hastily to Rome, sent 
his excuses to the Grand Duke. . His paintings 
were finished by his pupil. Giro Ferri. But before 
he departed, he had formed a new school at Florence, 
which was applauded by the most highly considered 
professors. In conjunction with the Padre Ottonelli, 
a Jesuit, he wrote a book on painting and sculpture, 
now become extremely scarce : it was published 
in Florence, 1652. 

RIVAL MADONNAS. 

Before the reformation, the Virgin Mary had 
(as she has now in Italy) in every town, village, 
church and chapel, statues with different names 
and representations, according to the place she was 
in, and the character she bore. Though there was 
but one Virgin Mary, yet one figure of her was 
deemed more venerable than another. 

Many devout people, for example, gave !ai^ 

presents to the Viigin of Winchester, who would 

* have grudged the smallest offering to the Viigia of 
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Wakitt^aiii« They thought themselves iisdebted 
to her %ufe at WiDchester» and not at all to that 
at Walslngham. Thus the inhabitants of Rome at 
present go every year to pay their devotions to the 
statue of the Yirgin at Loretto, though they have 
other statues of her near their own doors. 

MEDUSA^S HEAD. 

The head of Medusa is represented by the 
ancients as sometimes most beautiful, and at others 
most horrible. In the Strozzi Medusa at Rome, 
her look is dead, but with a beauty that death 
itself cannot extinguish. The poets speak of the 
beauties and horrors of Medusa's face, and also 
of her serpents, particularly two with their tails 
twined together under her chin, and their heads 
reared over her forehead. She is thus represented, 
with eyes convulsed, on a jasper at Florence. 

PICTORIAL CHALLENGE. 

Closterman being jealous of the fame of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, to whom, though a good painter, 
he was inferior, sent him a challenge to paint a 
picture with him for a wager. Sir Godfrey wisely 
declined the contest, and sent him word he allowed 
him to be his superior. 

CORAEOeiO'S ORAND CUPOLA OF THE CHURCH 

OF ST JOHN. # 

The admiration which the works of Corr^ggio* 
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excited, induced the moniai of St Joim to engage 
him in oraamenting the gfand cupola, and oth» 
parts of their chuich* Thi original agreement has 
not been discovered, but vsrioiiB entries have been 
found in the books of the convent, between 1519 
and 1536, whiefa prove, that for adorning the 
cupola he received as Tiraboschi asserts, 272 gold 
ducats, and 200 more for other parts of the fabric 
The last payment of 27 gold ducats was made on 
the 23rd of January, 1524, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the painter, under his own signature, is 
still extant. 

The subject is the Ascension of Christ in glory, 
surrounded by the twelve Apostles, seated on the 
clouds; and in the lunettes the four Evangelists 
and four Doctors of the Church. The situation 
of the painter presented difficulties which none 
but so great an artist could have Overcome; for 
the cupola has neither sky-light nor windows, and 
consequently the whole effect of the piece must 
depend on the light reflected from below. The 
figures of the Apostles are chiefly naked, gigantic, 
and in a style of peculiar grandeur. 

Besides the cupola, various parts of the same 
church were adorned by his hand. He decorated 
the tribune, which was afterwards demolished to 
enlarge the choir, and was so highly esteemed, that 
Cesare Aretusi was employed by the monks to copy 
it for the new tribune. He painted also in fresco, 
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the two sides of the fifth diapel on the rig^t hsnd, 
the fiist repfeseuting the Martynlom of St. Placido 
and St. Flavia, and the second a dead Christ, wkh 
the Virgin Mary swooning at his feet. Of these 
paintings Mengs particularly admires the head of 
St. Placido and the exquisite figure of the Itfagdakm 
in the last mentioned picture. 

THE TLORENTINB BRUTUS, ANP MICHAEL 

ANOELO. 

At Florence there is an unfinished statue, hy 
Michael Angelo, which it is erroneously supposed 
was intended for Marcus Brutus. It is a portcak of 
one of the Medici who assassinated his uncle, and 
was called the Rorentine Bnitus ; but proving af^ 
terwards the oppressor, and not the liberator of his 
country, Michael Angelo laid aside the mifinished 
statue in disgust, and could never be prevailed on 
to complete it. 

HOGARTH'S OVISI&K OF GENIUS. 

<^ I KNOW of no such thing as genius," said 
Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper : *^ genius is nothing 
but labour and diligence." 

W.. VAJXDEVELDE^ AND NAVAL CONNOISSfiUBS. 

William Vandevelde, the younger, is distka- 
guisbed as a most eminent painter of sea {ueoes. 
Having finished a painting for Charles IL of the 
junction of the English and French fleets at the 
Nore, when that monardi went to view Ihem ; two 

VOL. II. I 
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cammkkmen of the Admiraky agreed to beg the 
picture of the King, then to cut it in two, and each 
to take a part. The painter, in whose presence 
they concluded this wise treaty, took away the pic- 
ture and concealed it until the king's death, when 
he offered it to Bullfinch, the printseller, for eighty 
pounds. Bullfinch took time to consider, and re- 
turning to make the purchase, found the picture 
already sold for one hundred and thirty guineas. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN ANCIENT AND XODBBIf 

ARTISTS. 

The paintings of the antients are excellent for 
design, in the way of bam reliem^ but deficient in 
colouring. Their v^nt of knowledge of chiarom 
scurOf and of variety in their colours, made them 
inferior in these respects ; their design is juster, but 
often too stiff. Raffaelle made his drapery too 
stiff, by imitating the ancient sculpture, and Bernini, 
latterly, made the drapery of his statues too laige^ 
heavy, and unbecoming, by endeavouring to imitate 
the modem painters, particularly Rubens, in stone* 

norland's pigs. 
The latter part of George Morland*s life was 
chiefly employed in painting familiar and common 
subjects, particularly pigs, asses, &c. and it has been 
too hastilyconcludedbysome superficial connoisseurs 
that his talent was confined to such common objects. 
That Morland was the first that ever gave any de- 
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gpree of consequence to that bristled aoioialy which 
the Jews hold in abhorrence^ as unclean, must be 
admitted; as also that no painter ever brov^ht his 
pigs, sheep, or asses to so good a market as he did. 
Though it must be confessed, in justice to several, 
who are not painters, and who have no pretensioDS 
to any of the artss save the art of getting money, 
that they -have received more for one sow and a 
litter of pigs in the public market, than sometimes 
poor George did for a score of pictures^ 0very om of 
which was better pork. The same melancholy fact 
is equally applicable to all his other subjects, high 
and low, 

COLOSSAL BUST OF MEMNON. 

Whether this beautiful fragment of Egyptian 
art be a part of the famous musical statue of 
Memnon or not, is no part of our present enquiries. 
It is a genuine work of Egyptian sculpture in their 
finest style, is a grand work of art, and is depo- 
sited in our national Museum. It was sent as a 
present to his Majesty when Regent, who gave it to 
the trustees of the British Museum for the use of 
our artists and amateurs, and for the gratification 
of the public. 

This immense piece of sculpture is of red gra- 
nite, consisting of one solid blodc, ten feet high 
ftom the breast to the top of the head, and weigl^ 

i2 
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ing upinwds of twel?e terns. The whole cf the &6e 
is in the finestftate of preservation, and is remaik- 
ably charadteristic. The right ear and a part of 
-the diadem is damaged, and a fragment vrfaich 
was broken off by the French engineers in their 
attempt to carry it off to Franee daring their 
'Stay in Egypt under -Boonapairte, has beoi skil- 
fuUy join€fd, atid is ah historical document of 
no small itnportance. The excessive hardness of 
the material in which this highly finished work is 
'sculptured, was evident from the labour it gave otir 
English workmen only to sink the holes for the metal 
cramps which were necessary to join the fmctured 
parts together. 

The head is surmounted by an elegant and 
'tasteful diadem, and the chin rests on a projection 
similar to what is often observed on other •Eg3rptian 
-statues. 

M. Rigaud, one of the French savans of the 
'Egjrptian institute, in his report on their proceed- 
ings, -^ays that the-princi^l monuments found on 
the left bank of the Nile, and the only ones which 
can reasonably be supposed to have depended on 
Thebes, are the Memnonium or palace of Memnon, 
Medinet-Abou, another palace, and the two colossal 
statues so celebrated for their prodigious height. 
The Memnonium faces the east ;- in one of its courts 
are seen the remains of the celebrated statue of red 
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granite, which he concludes must be that of Mem- 
noD. Its entire heightwas sixty-rfour feet, and its 
remains were scattered forty feet around it* The 
excavatipns were visible when the French were 
there, where the wedges were placed which divided 
the statne when it was> thrown down by Cambyses. 

M. Denon, one of our best modem anthorities, 
relates that at some paces from the gate of the 
temple of Thebes were the remains of anenormoos! 
colossal statue. It had been wantonly shattered, 
for the parts which are left, have their polish so 
well preserved, and the fractures on their edges so 
entire, tliat it is evident, if the spirit of devastation 
had left to time alone to ruin this monument of 
ancient art, we should still see it entire and unin^ 
jured.^ Wh^i it was overset it fell upon its face^. 
and hid it from the French, which may account for 
its Angular fine preservation, which is as entire, as 
if it had just proceeded from the sculptor's workshop. 

Denon doubts if it be a statue of Memti^n or 
Qsymandias, and admits that the descriptions^ 
hitherto given of it throw more confusion than, 
light upon the question. If it be the statue of 
Memnon, which appears the more probable, every 
traveller, says Denon, for two thousand years must 
have mistaken the object of their curiosity. 

Belzoni, who considered it unquestionably the 
bust of the famous statue of Memncm, succeeded 
in embarking it on the Nile^ during his fifst voy^- 
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age to Thebes in 1816. He has given a very 
interestiDg acoonnt of bis labours in his work just 
pobtished, and also in a letter to the late M. Vis- 
ooDti, dated Cairo, January dth, 1818, of which a 
translation was published in the third rolume of 
Annals of the Fine Arts : — ^whence the following 
description of its removal is principally drawn. 
This enormous fragment, which was buried so 
many years among the ruins of the palace thrown 
down byCambyses, was intended from the first 
attempt of this powerful and indefatigable traveller, 
for the British Museum. 

Other tiavelleis had previously conceived the 
idea of transporting it to Europe, and among them 
the French in their celebrated expedition under 
Buonaparte and Menou; but being unable to 
devise means to remove it, they were compelled to 
relinquish the idea, and what foiled all former 
attempts and the skill and machines of the French, 
was accomplished by an individual, without the aid 
of any mechanical power, solely by the hands of the 
Arabs ; although the labour veas ill suited to these 
people, who display all the well ,known indolence 
of the savage state, it occupied an indefatigable 
exertion of six months. The greatest difficulty 
that Belzoni found in this tremendous undertaking: 
was in conveying such a body, a distance upwards 
of two English miles to the Nile, which was the 
only way to effect its removal to Alexandria. 
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This colossal fragment may be justly oonsidered as 
one of the most perfect and pleasing examples of the 
Egyptian school of art, which is a subject on which 
men oi learning and of taste have differed more, 
perhaps, than on any other connected with the fine 
arts ; — some crying it up to the skies, while others 
scout it as the barbarous of barbarism. The 
learned French Antiquary, De Goguet, and his fol- 
lowers treat it with the utmost contempt; and 
Denon and his school are the warmest admirers of 
its beauties. 

After all, the Egyptian style, both of architecture 
and sculpture, is monotonous, sombre, heavy and 
unfit for modem adoption -or imitation. Their 
architecture having too much locality and their 
sculpture too much of national mannerism :— «nd if 
studied exclusively by our students, tiU friendship 
for antiquity b^ts love for ugliness, will prove 
destructive of a pure taste. The remains of 
Egyptian art are highly interesting to the antiquary, 
delightful to the traveller, and bear testimony to the 
truth of history in the very earliest periods of the 
world. Although the lively French writer Sonnini 
says that before the Egyptian school *' the much 
boasted fabrics of Greece and Rome must come and 
bow down,^' — yet when it is calmly investigated 
and brought to the test of judgment, it will not bear 
a momentary comparison with either, for chaste- 
ness, real beauty or true sublimity. 
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TUB' NOTTE OF COlQCEGOrO. 

While Correggio was employed upon the grand 
ci^la at Fdrma^ he fixed his residence in the 
Bofgo Pescavo, near the chinrch ; but dating the 
ookbr seasoDy when he could not work in fresco, 
he gen^Pally retamed to his native place* Pasaing^ 
dirough Reggioy in one of his journeys, he received 
a- commission from Alberto Pratonero, which pro- 
dticed one of his finest pictures^ The Nativity, or, 
ZB^ it is^ now caUed, La Notte. The agreement was 
signed on the 14th of October, 1522, and the 
price was fixed at two hundred and eight livre di 
moneta Vecchia, which Tiraboschi estimates at 
forty-seven and a half gold ducats. 

This picture is doubtless the most singular, if not 
the most beautiful work of this great master. 
Adopting an idea, till then unknown to painters, he 
has created a new principle of light and shade ; and 
in the limited space of nine feet by six, has ex- 
panded a breadth and depth of perspective which 
defies description. The time he has chosen, is the 
adoration of the shepherds, who, after hearing the 
glad tidings of joy and salvation, proclaimed by the 
heavenly host, hastened to hail the new-bom King 
and Saviour. On so unpromising a subject as the 
birth of a child, in so mean a place as a stable, tiie 
painter has, however, thrown the air of divinity 
itself The principal light emanates from the body 
of the infant, and illuminates the surrounding ob- 
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jects ; but a seoondary light is borrowed from a 
group of angels above, which, while it aids the 
general effect, is yet itself irradiated by the glory 
breaking from the child, and allegorising the ex- 
pression of scripture, that Christ was the true light 
of the world. Nor is the art with which the figures 
are represented less admirable than the manage- 
ment of the light. The face of the child is skil- 
fully hidden, by its oblique position, from the con- 
viction that the features of a new-bom infant are 
ill-adapted to please the eye ; but that of the virgin 
is warmly irradiated, and yet so disposed, that in 
bending with maternal fondness over her ofiR^pring, 
it exhibits exquisite beauty, without the harshness 
of deep shadows. The light strikes boldly on the 
lower part of her face, and is lost in a iaihter glow 
on the eyes, while the forehead is thrown into shade. 
The figures of Joseph and the shepherds are traced, 
with the same skilful pencil ; and the glow which 
illuminates the piece is heightened to the imagina^ 
tion^ by the attitude of a shepherdess, bringing an 
offering of doves, who shades her eyes with her 
hand, as if imable to sustain the brightness of incar- 
nate divinity. The glimmering of the rising dawn, 
which shews the figures in the back ground, c(»- 
tributes to ailment the splendor of the principal 
glory. ** The beauty, grace and finish of the 
][iiece," says Mengs, **are admirable, and every 
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part i$ executed in a peculiar and appropriate 

It ia uncertain when thia picture waa finiabed, 
for it waa delayed by hia other avocationa, and he 
had long to atruggle with the impatience of the 
Pratoneri for ita completion* An inacription, atiil 
extant, provea that it waa not fixed in ita deatined 
place, the chapel of the Pratoneri, in the churdi 
of St. Proapero, at Reggio, till 1530. It waa ia 
1640 removed aurreptitioualy, and probably by 
order of the reigning Duke of Modena, who aub- 
atituted a copy ; and, with other valuable picturea 
it waa finally tranaferred to the Electoral Gallery 
atDreaden. 

A SLATE merchant's ESTIMATE OF A POET 

AND A PAINTER. 

Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one 
day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. 
** Nephew, (said Sir (jodfrey) you have the honour 
of seeing the two greatest men in the world." — " I 
don't know how great you may be, (said the 
Guinea man) but I don't like your looks : I have 
often bought a man much better than both of you 
together, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas.*' 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND HAYDN. 

When Haydn was in England, one of our 
piinoea commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to take 
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his portrait. Haydn went to the poller's home, 
and sat to him, bat soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, 
carefbl of his reputation, would not paint a man 
of acknowledged genius with a stupid countenance ; 
and deferred the sitting till another day. The same 
weariness and want of expression occurring at the 
next attempt, Reynolds went and communicated 
the circumstance to his royal highness, who con- 
trived the following stratagem. He sent to the 
pointer's house a pretty German girl, in the service 
of the queen. Haydn took his seat for the third 
time, and as soon as the conversation begam to 
flag, a curtain rose, and the fair German addressed 
him in his native language, with a most elegant 
compliment Haydn, delighted, overwhelmed the 
enchantress with questions; his countenance re- 
covered its animation, and Sir Joshua rapidly 
seized its traits. 

GUIDONS SCHOOL AND RIVALS. 

GuiDO Reni, an illustrious Italian painter, was 
bom at Bologna, in 1574. His father, being a 
masician, intended him for the same profession, 
but, conceiving an early attachment for painting, 
he was placed under Dennis Calvert, a Flemish 
master, whom he soon quitted for the school of 
the Carracci, where he entered into friendship with 
Louis and Annibale, but it is pretended that in the 
end they became jealous of his .success ; notwith*- 
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staoding it was Annibale who advised him to quit 
the manner of Cacavaggio, which he had at first 
adopted, for the more agreeable style which led to 
the celebrity he afterwards enjoyed* He arrived at 
Rome in company with his rival and friend Albano, 
and was welcomed by Giuseppino as a man who 
might be useful in the hatred he bore to Cavav^gioy 
whose vitiated taste^ became more apparent when, 
opposed to the new manner of Guido. After 8tif-< 
fering much iU-treatment, the effect of Carava^gio*8 
vengeance, it appears that he was even obliged to 
return to Bol(^a, but his reputation increasing 
continually, he was recalled to Rome by Fanl V. 
who magnificently rewarded ius slightest produc- 
tions. However, being discontented with the trea- 
surer of this pontiff, he again quitted Rome, and 
the Pope was obliged to enter into a kind of nego* 
ciation to regain this illustrious artist Opposed 
continually by circumstances to the best painters of 
his age, he engaged conjointly with Bomenichino 
to paint the martyrdom of St. Andrew ; to all ap- 
pearance he was victorious in this contest ; but he 
could not obtain the suffrage of Annibale CarraccL 
Guido has less depth and nature thanDomenichino, 
but he is not less learned, and it may be said that 
for effect, ingenuity of idea, elegance of design, and 
a graceful pencil, he will not yield to any other 
painter. This artist displayed a singular pride in 
hit study ; his pupils serving him very respectfully. 
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and Glaring the vieits of the great he sdmr^ remained 
covered. He often said, <* I would not exchange 
my pencil for a cardinal s cap," yet he was ex- 
tremely modest in society, thus proving that his art 
alone was what he most desired to he honoured. 
He led a life of celibacy, but his manners were irre- 
proachable. His unhappy passion for gaming was 
his only disturbance, he lost considerable sums, and 
misery at length weakened his abilities ; he found 
himself abandoned by all his friends, and he who 
before had disdained to affix a price to his princi- 
pal works, was reduced in his old age to paint for 
a pitiful reward, and even to see his last pieces 
despised ; he died neglected in 1642, at the age 
of sixty-seven years. According to the custom of 
most of the Italian masters, he executed many 
engravings. 

DANEKKER, THE CELEBRATED SCULPTOR. 

Danekker is a native of Stutgard, bom of 
humble parents. The early bent of his genius, 
which first led him to a fondness for drawing, and 
made him once spoil some smooth hewn stones, 
scratching flowers and figures on them with a nail, 
afterwards appears to have become too strong to be 
checked by the opposition of his parents. When 
the Duke Charles, predecessor of the late King of 
Wirtemberg, offered to admit one of their children 
into an excellent public seminary, his parents re- 
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fused, from a felse idea that the students were only 
designed to fiJi the ranks. The boy entreated in 
vain permission to accept the offer, and his im- 
portunities were at last silenced by confinement in 
. hischamber. He contrived to communicate from his 
window with eight of his comrades, whom he per- 
suaded to accompany him to the duke himsdf at 
Ludwigsburg, to entreat an admission into the aca- 
demy. The boys announced themselves, and were 
kindly received by the duke, who was delighted 
with the resolution of the would*be academician of 
thirteen. He was immediately plac&i in the semi- 
nary, where he found the means of a liberal edu- 
cation, which afforded him a fund of acquirementg 
u&eful in his profession. He studied here nine 
years ; then made pedestrian tours to Paris and to 
Rome, profiting almost unaided by the opportuni- 
ties they afforded him. In Italy he received kind- 
nesses from Canova and Trippel, and wa^ recalled 
by his prince in 1790, to his great grief, from the 
bright skies and the noble relics of Rome to the fogs 
and cramped occupations of Stutgard. By way of 
recompense, he was made court sculptor, and pro- 
fessor at the academy, with a salary of 800 florins, 
now considerably increased, for which he is engag- 
ed to execute all the orders of the court. 

But the objeot of the Fine Arts which gave the 
greatest gratification, was a single statue belonging 
to M. Bethmann, the great banker. In a summer- 
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house of his pleasing garden, in the suburbs, is 
a fine collecdon of admirable casts, executed at 
Paris; beside one marble statue by Danekker, 
surpassing anything in modem sculpture. It is 
an Ariadne seated on a lion, in an attitude of 
great difficulty of execution, but easy and grace- 
fiil in the highest degree. She is reclining on 
one side — ^her right elbow supported on the lion's 
shoulder, her head turned with a pensive grace-— 
one drooping hand holds the clue of thread, while 
the other %htly supports her right foot. The po- 
sition is so involved, that nothing but the most con- 
summate art could have reconciled it with nature. 
It is one of the happiest conceptions of grace that an 
artisf s imagination ever hit upon. The figure is 
the perfection of feminine beauty, with none of 
the pomp of the goddess, reclining in the soft 
graces of a voluptuous but simple form. The mar- 
. ble seems, from the exquisite truth of execution, to 
have a warmth, and the contours are rounded and 
soft as those of Titian. The lion is a majestic 
beast, worthy of the load he bears. The statue 
stands on a pedestal, turning on a pivot, for the 
convenience of viewing it in various lights. Da- 
nekker had this admirable statue fifteen years in 
hand : he executed it for Met Bethmann, and re- 
ceived one thousand guineas for his inimitable 
labours : Mr. B. has since been offered for it nearly 
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three times that sum. The artist is now employed 
for him on another work to match it. 

OPINIONS ON PORTRAITS. 

When Martin Luther was shewn a portrait of 
Erasmus, the ascetic reformer observed, " Were I 
fb look like this picture, 1 should be the greatest 
knave in the world !" so much for prejudice. 

Physiognomists observe in the visage of Erasmus 
the strongest indications of good sense, wit and 
benignity.. 

Luther was implacable in his resentment, and 
bitter in his sarcasm ; ardent and sincere in his 
great work of reformation, he would keep no terms 
with those who would not go the whole length of 
his zeal. Erasmus and the pious Augustine monk 
had once been friends. 

The rare talents of Erasmus burst forth ** when 
learning was emerging out of barbarism." He 
was one of the first who ventured to attack super- 
stitions which he had not the courage to relinquish. 
His cupboard, which, to the honour of the age, was 
entirely filled with plate, presented to him by the 
most illustrious men, as an offering to his talents 
and private worth, excited suspicions of his too 
great devotion to the good things of the world, 
and furnished the independent spirit of Luther 
with subject for invective. 
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The mild Eiasmus had said, " We must carry 
ourselves according to the times; and hang the 
cloak according to the wind." - 

Seatiments, however honestly meant, not likely 
te «quare with the straight forward temper of the 
great apostle of Protestantism. 

Rubens in his portrait of Martin Luther, intro- 
duced in the group of bis celebrated picture of the 
Woman taken in Adultery, has given us a visage , 
without a single trait, which even the devotion of 
bigotry could convert into a christian or cardinal 
yiitue. John Calvin, too, is a prominent figure 
in the group, conceived in the same spirit of hatred 
to the reformed religion. The mild and amiable 
demeanour of Melancthon and Erasmus compared 
with the impatient rudeness of Luther, and the 
outrageous violence of Calvin, certainly afforded 
the Romanists ample materials to paint that contrast 
to physiognomical excellence, which marks the ex- 
pression of these extraordinary men, joint labourers 
in the same meritorioiis work* Luther married a 
Bun. We are not informed whether she was a 
saint, but she must have bea^meek indeed to have 
borne with the lordly humour of this holy hermit. 
Yet he could be playful at times. " Patience^" 
said he, *^ is necessary in most things. I roust have 
patience with the Pope ; I roust have patience with 
heretics and seducers; I must have patience with 
babbling courtiers ; I must have patience with my 
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servants: I must have patience with my Wife 
Kate !" 

In allusion to his wife Kate, Erasmus says, in a 
letter to Melancthon, ** I really thought that Luther's 
marriage would have softened him a little ;" and, 
referring to his abuse, adds, ** It is hard for a maa 
of my moderation and of my years, to be 'obliged 
to write to defend myself against a savage beast and 
a furious wiid boar.^* Luther had openly reviled 
him, declaring that he was " an enemy ; a picture 
and image of an epicure and of Lucian." — ** He 
was stained and poisoned at Rome, and at Venice, 
with epicurism !" 

Melancthon, who had also been in friendship 
with Luther, being himself actively engaged in the 
Keformation, complains of his hasty temper, and 
adds that he had, when disputing with him on 
theology, frequently received a slap on the face. 

It must be ascribed to the goodness of Heaven 
alone that the disciples to the new doctrine were so 
much better disposed towai^ each other than the 
great chiefs in this religious warfkre. Never did 
pilgrims, bound to the same holy shrine, differ 
more obstinately as to the right road, or wrangle 
more inveterately upon the way, than did the re- 
doubtable leaders, Martin and John ; and it is all 
but a miracle that they had not to go to the end of 
their pious journey alone. 
' Calvin in his egotistical spleen, insists more thian 
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once, '* that if the devil has some influence with 
\be Papists, he has quite fascinated the Lutherans ; 
aad tbu he cannot imagine why they attack him 
more violently than every other person, imless it 
is that Satan, of whom they are the veriest tools, 
instigates them more against him, as the fiend sees 
bis labours more useful to the well being of the 
church than those of Luther." He too compli- 
ments himself on his forbearance, saying, " It is 
merely the worthlessness of the subject that has 
alone furnished me with all the abuse that I have 
given way to ; and I have suppressed much more 
than was at my tongue* s endy'^ addii^, in the genuine 
spirit of party-feehng, which never can be wrong, 
** jtfter aU^ however^ I am not sofry that these 
stupid feUows have felt my sting /'* 

WORKS OF LIVINO ARTISTS. 
F^om ** AnnaU of the Fine Arte.'' 

A PUNNING collector of works of living artists, 
and .who will have some connection between the 
name of his artist and his subject, proposes 
to open his collection to the inspection of the 
connoisseurs and amateurs. Among the prin- 
cipal works which decorate his chief loom are 
the following :— ' 

A study of a foot by Ah / toe^ (Artaud). 

The Dandies* Tailor, by Beau^qwr^ (Beauie*!. 

pair). 

k2 
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The Garden of Eden, by B^UMnd. 

The Trial of Shylock, by Bond. 

The T^bMst Hail overturaedf by Broke^ye^ 
4<niim (BrockedoB). 

Sural CoDTersaition, by Ckat'^iM, 

Apipdrehension, by ComiaUe. 

Study of a Mince Pie, by Chn9bna$^ 

Bobin Hoody by Jrcker. 

A Favourite Pig, by Baaon. 

Ffoat of a Public Building, by Boekhouse. 

A Hay Field, by Chuer. 

Roasted Game, by CochJburtu 

jpelsbaizar's Feast, by Danid, 

The Peacock Plundefed, by DtMUi, (Dawe). 

The BeaO-ideal, by Fudge, 

The Distressed At^t, by J%i«-4etf-/, (FuseE). 

Corruption Triumphant, by Gains^borough, 

Fuseli in a P^UBsion, by &rim-^lUdca^^ (Grimaldi) . 

Park Scenery, by Ehng. (Slmea). 

Death of Harold, by Hattings. 

SpMoab Grwdee, hyifey/ Don? (Haydon). 

Tba Lamplighter, by Hcu-ZO, (Haalitt). 

The GroflB Husband, by iifo«-A«r, (Hayter). 

The Ship-lauiich, by Off-kmd^ (Hottand). 

ShoaiagaHone, by Famtr. 

The Asthmatic Patient, by A ctm^ flwm» (A. 
KauffmaMu^ 

Pofftrait of aayaelf, by ilfo, (Mee^ 

Harvest Home, by Merry^fiM, (Merrifield)^ 
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Portrait of RaodaU^ by MM a tkap, (Millichap)^ 

Bosl of OlWer OtmiweU, by NoH I kgn, (N6l- 
lekcn). 

The Shoemaker io a Pickle^ by Ouwlg^ (Owen), 

Prometheus chained, by Pecft. 

The Morning Chronicle lampooned* by Pert^ 
gaU, (PerigaL) 

Breaking Clover, by Hunt, 

Eve tempted, by Pick it, (Pickett). 

Going down Slairs, by Stepping off, (Stepbanoff). 

The.Mn8iciaa outwitted, by Sharp. 

Jupiter and Leda, by iShMm ftk her, (Sdiwan-* 
f elder.) 

The Qipsey Party, by 5fro^tn^, (StroeUing.) 

Banditti, by Scewler, (Scoular.) 

Tantalus, by TAtr^ on, (ThnnMon.) 

Harry the Eighth, by 7\dor. 

Pease Blossom, by Beans^ (Behnes.) 

The Shipwreck, by Tempai<u 

A whoU length of West by WeH aU, (Wertatt.) 

The Locksmith, by JFiU hey, (WHkie.) 

Statue of a Dandy Snpreme, by fFaete my eool, 
(Weatmacott) 
i The Tide out by Water low, (Waterloo.) 

Sun Set* by West. 
i The Dandy Lover, by Smirk, (Smirke.) 

E . Design for a Ball Room, by Donee. 

. Dead.Game, by Partridtfe* 



■ 
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taajan'b column. 

This column was erected by the senate and 
people of Rome, in honor of the Emperor Trajan, 
in die Fonim which that Emperor built at Rome, 
after the designs of Apollodorus of Athens. The 
shaft of this column is embellished with bassi 
rilievi, representing the expedition of Trajan against 
the Dacians, and which run spirally twenty-three 
times round the column. A gold medal struck in 
memory of the erection of this column, shews that 
it was formerly surmounted with a statue holding in 
one hand a sceptre, and in the other a globe, in 
which were deposited the ashes of this prince, after 
his death, vid. Casalitu Par, i. c. 11. A spiral 
staircase, of one hundred and eighty-ftve steps, runs 
up the interior and receives light from sixty-three 
openings in the shaft. Before Pope Sextus V. 
repaired this column, the bronze balustrade and 
statue were wanting, but were restored by an iron 
balustrade and a statue of St. Peter, by the Chevalier 
Fontana. A greater absurdity tha^ placing the 
representation of a peaceful apostle over the war- 
like representations of theDacian war, can scarcely 
be conceived. 

The bassi rilievi on the Trajan column have been 
several times engraved and described, particularly 
by Bartoli in his Colonna Trajami^ Rom. 1702. 
PlRANESi Colonna Trajanee ^nionini, Rom. 1760. 
Vasi^s, Falda's, Desgodetz Antiquities of Rome, &c. 
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V 

THB lUPITBR OF PHIDIAS. 

Phidias, being asked how he could, conceire 
that air of divinity which he had expressed in his 
face of the Olympian Japiter, replied that he had 
copied it from Homer*s celebrated description of 
him* Now all the personal strokes in that descrip- 
tion relate to the hair, the eye-brows, and the beard : 
and indeed to these it is that the best heads of 
Jupiter owe most of their dignity : for though we 
have now a mean opinion of beards, yet all over 
the east a full beard carries the idea of majesty 
along with it ; and the Grecians had a share of this 
Oriental notion, as may be seen in their busts of 
Jupiter, and the 'heads of kings on Greek medals. 
But the Romans, though they held beards in great 
esteem, even as &r down as the sacking of Rome 
by the Gauls, yet in their better ages held them 
in contempt, and speak disrespectfully of their 
bearded fore&thers. They were worn only by poor 
philosophers, and by those who were under dis- 
grace or misfortune. For this reason Viigil, in 
copying Homer's striking description of Jupiter, has 
omitted all the picturesque strokes on the beard, 
hair, and eye-brows; for which Macrobius cen- 
sures him, and Scaliger extols him. The matter 
might have been compounded between them, by 
albwing that Virgil's description was the most 
proper for the Romans, and Homer^s the noblest 
among the Greeks. 
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TUB 6Bini38 Ol^ 8ALVATOR ROSA. 

Ons of Salvator Rofia*B etchings, is curious, as 
being a sort of allegorica] portrait, or moral deline- 
ation, of Salvator himself. It is known to collectors 
by the name of " the Genius of Salvator RosaJ'* 
The scene represents a wooded spot, with a frag- 
ment of fine architectural ruin, shaded by cypress 
trees, before whicli stands the dignified figure of a 
philosopher habited in the Roman toga, and holding 
in his hand the old Roman balance. Near him 
stands a satyr, with an arch and demoniac look, 
holding a roll of paper in his hand, which he points 
to the balance : at the feet of both reclines a figure, 
who carelessly rejects the treasures which weakh 
pours before it from out her cornucopia, while a 
dead dove lies on its bosom, and its eyes are turned 
on a fine representation of Liberty, who presents her 
cap. Painting appears in the back-ground leaning 
on an entablature sketched with a human form ; un- 
derneath, Salvator has engraved the following dis* 
tich: — 

Ingenius, liber. Pictor, snccensor et fleqaos, 
Speretor opum, mortisque, bic meus est genius. 

MDAWICH CHURCHiy^ABQEN AMD THE ALTAR- 

PI ECS. 

A WORTHY citizen of Norwich^ wfa«ne taste as 
ML upholsterer had long been considared of the 
first-rate order, being chosen cbufchwarden of St. 



Stephen, commeQced his veigQ by deaiiiaog and 
painting the church, and at tiie termination of his 
lalK>ur8» he rested las eye upon a picture of the 
Lord's Supper in the vestiy. — 



** The painters ran in, and the glaziers ran out, 
"They couUnot conoeive what their chief was about." 

And with his " eye in a fine frenzy rolling," he 
thus addressed the painter, " Boy, I should con- 
sider myself wanting in duty and veneration, did I 
suffer this church to be cleaned, and leave our 
Saviour sitting before so dirty a table cloth, there- 
fore take your brush and paint it all over with 
white.'* In the space of five minutes, this order was 
executed to the great satisfaction of our sapient 
churchwarden. A few days after, this mutilation 
was discovered by the rector, who sent the picture, 
with tears in his eyes, to an artist, to be restored 
to its pristine state again. 

. COWLEY'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR A PICTURE. 
From his Ode to the Royal Society, 

" Who to fte life an exact piece would make, 
Must not froin others work a copy take ; 

Ko not from Rubens or Vandyke ; 
Muck less CQDteot UmmUl to nake it like 
Th' ideas and the images whick lie 
In his own fancy or his memory. 

No, he before his sight must place 

The natmul and Hving Aioe ; 

Tke real oljcet must eomnMid 
£tteh judgmeftt of bis eye, and moiUm of kis hand. . 
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THSNON. 

M^nmMr. BtmiUm** ** Memmmimmm tke Sm^fectqftke 
Rwl^Blghea Pmmdts in Greece," 

ha the year 1799, when Lord Elgin was appoint- 
ed hiB majesty's ambassador eztraordinaiy to the 
Ottoman Porte, he was in habits of frequent inter- 
ooiiise with Mr. Harrison, an architect of great emi«- 
nence in the west of England, whom his lordship 
consulted on the benefits that might possiUy be 
derived to the arts in this country, in case aa 
opportunity could be found for studying minutely 
the architecture and sculpture of Ancient Greece ; 
whose opinion was, that although we might possess 
*exact admeasurement of the public buildings in 
Athens, yet a young artist could never form to him- 
self an adequate conception of their minute details, 
combinations, and general effects, without having 
before him some such sensible representation of 
them as might be conveyed by casts. 

On this suggestion Lord Elgin proposed to his 
majesty's government, that they should send out 
English artists of known eminence, capable of col- 
lecting this information in the most perfect manner ; 
but the prospect appeared of too doubtful an issue 
for ministers to engage in the expense attending it. 
Loixl Elgin then endeavoured to engage some of 
these artists at his own charge ; but the value of 
their time was far beyond his means. When, how- 
ever, he reached Sicily, on the recommendation of 
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Sir William Hamilton, he was so fortunate as t9 
prevail on Don Tita Lusiere, one of the best gene* 
ral painters in Earope, of great knowle(%e in the 
arts, and of infinite taste, to undertake the execu- . 
tion of this plan ; and Mr. Hamilton, who was then 
accompanying Lord Elgin to Constantinople, imme- 
diately went with Signor Lnsieri to Rome, where, 
in consequence of the disturbed state of Italy, they . 
were enabled to engage two of the most eminent 
formatori or moulders, to make the madreforad for 
the casts; Signor Balestra, a distinguished architect 
there, along with Ittar, a young man of promising 
talents, to undertake the architectural p^ of the 
plan ; and one Theodore, a Calmouk, who during 
several years at Rome, had shown himself equal to 
the first masters in the design of the human figure. 

After much difficulty. Lord Elgin obtained per- 
mission from the Turkish government to establish 
these six artists at Athens ; where they systemati- 
cally prosecuted the business of their several de- 
partments during three years, under the general 
superintendence of M. Lusieri. 

Accordingly every monument, of which there are 
any remains in Athens, has been thus most care- 
fully and minutely measured, and, from the rough 
draughts of the architects (all of which are preserv- 
ed), finished drawings have been made by them of 
the plans, elevations, and details of the roost remark- 
able objects ; in which the Calmouk has restored 
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and inserted all the sculpture with exquisite taste 
and ability* He has besides made accurate drawings 
of aU the bas reliefs on the several temples, in the 
precise state of decay and mutilation in which tbej 
at present exist. 

Most of the bassi rilievi, and nearly all the charac- 
teristic features of architecture in the various mo- 
numents at Athens, have been moulded, and the 
moulds of them brought to London. 

Besides the architecture and sculpture at Athena, 
all similar remains whidi could be traced through 
several parts of Greece have been measured and de- 
lineated, with the most scnipulous exactness, by 
the second architect Ittar. 

In the prosecution of this undertaking the artists 
had the mortification of witnessing the very unlfiil 
devast€ttion to tchich all the sculpture^ and ewn the 
arcMteeture^ were daily exposed on the part of the 
Turks and travellers : the former equally influenced 
by mischief and by avarice, the latter from an 
uixiety to become possessed, each according to his 
means, of some relic, however small, of buildings or 
statues which had formed the pride of Greece. The 
Ionic temple on the Ilyssus which, in Stuart's time 
about the year (1759), was in tolerable preservation, 
had so entirely disappeared, that its foundation was 
no longer to be ascertained. Another temple near 
Olyrapia had shared a similar &te within the recol- 
lection of many. The temple of Minerva had been 
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converted into a powder magazine, and was in giteat 
part shattered from a shelLfalling upon it during the 
bombardment of Athens by the Venetians, towards 
the end of the seventeenth centuxy ; and even this ac- 
cident has not deterred the Turks from applying the 
beautiful temple of Neptune and Erectheus to the 
same use, whereby it is still constantly exposed to a 
similar fate. Many of the statues over the entrance 
of the temple of Minerva, which had been thrown 
down by the explosion, had been powdered to 
mortar, because they offered the whitest marble 
within reach ; and parts of the modem fortification^ 
and the miserable houses where ttus mortar had 
been so applied, are easily traced. In addition to 
these causes of degradation, the Turks will fre- 
quently climb up the ruined walls and amuse 
themselves in defacing any sculpture they can 
reach ; or in breaking columns, statues, or other 
remains of antiquity, in the fond expectation of 
finding ^"rithin them some hidden treasures* 

Und^ these circumstances Lord Elgin felt himself 
irresistibly impelled to endeavour to preserve, by 
removal from Athens, any specimens of sculpture 
he could, without injury, rescue from such impend- 
ing ruin. He had, besides, another inducement, 
and an example before him, in the conduct of the 
last French embassy sent to Turkey before the Re- 
v<^tion. French artists did then attempt to remove 
several of the sculptured ornaments from several 
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edifices in the Acropolis^ and particularly from the 
Parthenon. In lowering one of the Metopes the 
tackle failed, and it was dashed to pieces ; one oth^ 
object was conveyed to France, where it is held in the 
highest estimation, and where it occupies a conspi- 
cuous place in the gallery of the Louyre, and 
constituted national property during the French Re- 
volution. The same agents were remaining at 
Athens during Lord Elgin's embassy, waiting only 
the return of French influence at the Porte to 
renew their operations. Actuated by these induce- 
ments Lord Elgin made every exertion ; and the 
sacrifices he has made have been atteoded with 
such entire success, that he has brought to England 
from the ruined temples at Athens, irom the modem 
walls and fortifications, in which many fragments 
had been used as blocks for building, and from ex- 
cavations from amongst the ruins, made on purpose^ 
such a mass of Athenian sculpture, in statues, alti 
and bassi rilievi, capitals, cornices, firiezes, and 
columns as, with the aid of a few of the casts, to 
present all the sculpture and architecture of any 
value to the artist or man of taste which can be 
traced at Athens. 

In proportion as Lord Elgin's plan advanced, 
and the means accumulated in his hands towards 
affording an accurate knowledge of the works of 
architecture and sculpture in Athens and in Greece; 
it became a subject of anxious inquiry with him. 
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in what way the greatest degree of benefit could be 
derived to the arts from what he had been so fortu- 
nate as to procure. 

In T^ard to the works of the architects employed 
by him, he had naturally, from the beginning, 
looked forward to their being engraved; and ac- 
cordingly all such plans, elevations, and details as 
to those persons appeared desirable for that object, 
were by them, and on die spot, extended with the 
greatest possible care for the purpose of publica- 
tion. Besides these, all the working sketches and 
measurements offer ample materials for further 
drawings, should they be required. It was Lord 
Elgin's wish that the whole of the drawings 
might be executed in the highest perfection 
of the art of engraving ; and for this purpose 
a fund should be raised by subscription, exhibi- 
tion, or otherwise ; by aid of which these engravings 
might BtiH be distributable, for the benefit of artists, 
at a rate of expense within the means of profes- 
sional men. 

Great difficulty occurred in forming a plan for 
deriving the utmost advantage from the marbles 
and casts. Lord Elan's first attempt was to have 
the statues and bassi rilievi restored ; and in that 
view he went to Rome to consult and to employ 
Canova. The decision of that most eminent artist 
was conclusive. On examining the specimens pro- 
duced to him, and making himself acquainted with 
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the whole coUectioD, and particulaxly with what came 
from the FaithenoDy by means of the persons who 
had been carrying on Lord Elgin's opesatioosat 
Athens, and who had returned with him to Rome, 
Canova declared, ** That however greatly it was to , 
be lamented that these statues should have suffered 
80 much from time and barbarism, yet it was un- 
deniable, that they never had been retouched; that 
they were the work of tlie ablest artists the world 
had ever seen ; executed under the most en- 
lightened patron of the arts, and at a period when 
genius enjoyed the most liberal encours^ment, 
and had attained the highest degree of perfection ; 
and that they had been found worthy of forming the 
decoration of the most admired edifice ever ereoted in 
Greece. That he should have had the greatest de)ight» 
and derived the greatest benefit from the opportu- 
nity Lord Elgin offered him of having in his pos- 
sessiiHi and contemplating th6$» inestimable mar- 
bles." But fhis expression was J ** it would be sa- 
crilege in him or any man to presume to touch 
them with his chisel.*' Since their arrival in this 
country they have been laid open to the inspectioB 
of the public ; and the opnions and impressions, not 
only of artists, but of men of taste in general, have 
thus been formed and collected. 

From these the judgment pronounced by Canova 
has been universally sanctioned ; and all idea of 
testoring the marbles deprecated. Meanwhile the 
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ntost dtstingoifthed painters and scutptors have assi- 
duously attended the Museum, and evinced the niosi 
ef^thusiastic admiration of the perfection to which' 
these marbles "now prove to them, that Phidias had 
brought the art of sculpture, and which had hitherto 
only been known through ' the medium of ancient 
attthbrs. They have attentively examined them, and 
they have ascertained that they werie executed with 
the most scrupulous anatomical Iriith, not only in the 
faUfnah figure, but in the various animals to be found 
in this collection. They have been struck with the 
wonderful acctiracy, and at the same time, the great 
effect of minute detail ; and with the Ufe anil ex- 
pression so distinctly produced in every variety 
of attitude and action. Those more advanced in 
years have testified great concern at not having. 
h^d the advantage of studying these models'; and 
many who have haid the opportunity of forming 
a'comparison (among these aire the most eminent 
CM^ulptors arid* p&iiiters in this metropolis,) have 
publicly and unequivocally declared, that in the 
view of proreiS6i6nal men, this collection is far more 
valuable thali ariy other collection in existence.' 

With such advantages as the possession of these 
utlrivailed works of art afford, and with an enlighten- 
ed and encouraging protection bestowed on genius 
ahd the arts, it may not be too sanguine to indulge a 
ho^e, that, prodigal as natiire is in the perfections 
of' the huffiati figure in this country, animating as 
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are the instancefrof patriotism, heroic actiooa and 
private virtues deserving comiiieiiioration» scolptme 
may soon be raised in Ei^land to rival these, the 
ablest production of the best times of Greece. The 
reader is referred to the synopsis of the British 
Museum, and to .the Chevalier Visconti*s Memoirs, 
before quoted, for compkte.and authentic catalogues 
of these marbles, but the following brief abstract is 
necessary to give a view of. what they consist, to 
readers who may reside at a distance from the me* 
tropolis, or have not those works at hand. 

In that part of the collection which came from the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon are several statues 
and fragments, consisting of two horses' heads in one 
block, and the head of one of the horses of Night, 
a statue of Hercules or Theseus, a group of twofemale 
figures, a female figure in quick motion, supposed 
to be Iris, and a group of two goddesses, represented 
one sitting, and the other, half reclining on a rode 
Among the statues and fragments from the western 
pediment are part of the chest and shoulders of the 
colossal figure in the centre, supposed to be Nep- 
tune, a fragment of the colosasl figure of Minerva, 
a firagment of a head, supposed to belong to the 
preceding, a fragment of a statue of Victory, and a 
statue of a river god called Uissus, and several 
fragments of statues from the pediments, the names 
or places of which are not positively ascertained, 
among which is one supposed to have been Latona, , 



hoMiag A|K^ and Diana in her arms ; another of 
te neck and arms of a figure rising out of the sea, 
caHed Hyperion, or the rising Sun ; and a torso of a 
male figure with drapery thrown over one shoulder* 
The metopes represent the battles between the 
Centaurs and Lapithse, at the nuptials of Pirithous* • 
Each metope contains two figures, grouped in vari- 
ous attitudes; sometimes the Lapithee, sometimes 
the Centaurs victorious. The figure of one of the 
Lapitfaffi, who is lying dead and trampled on by a 
Centaur, is one of the finest productions of the art, 
as well as the group adjoining to it of Hippodamia, 
the bride, carried off by the Centaur Eurytion; the 
toious s^le of whose gallopping in order to secure 
his prize, and his shrinking from the spear that has 
been hurled after him, are expressed with prodigi- 
ous animation. They are all in such high relief as 
to seem groupes of statues ; and they are in general 
finished with as much attention behind as before. 
They were originally continued round the en- 
tablature of the I^rthenon, and formed ninety-two 
groupes. The frieze which was carried along the 
outer walls of the cell offered a continuation of 
sculptures in low relief, and of the most exquisite 
beauty. It represented the whole of the solemu 
procession to the temple of Minerva during the 
Panathenaic festival ; many of the figures are on 
horseback, others are about to mount, some are ixl 
chariots, others on foot, oxen and other victims are 

l2 
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led to sacdfioei tbe nyniphs called Caaepliolrae^ Skio« 
pbor»» iiCf are canyifig the sacred offering iof 
basketa and vases; there are prieats, magistrates* 
IfMurrioia^ deiti^^ &o^ &}c* fomtiDg altogeth^ a 
seriesof oost interesting figures in great vanety of 
^ Q06^0)e» armour, and attiluKle. 

Froni the Opisthodomus of tbe Parthenon, Loid 
Sgin* aliae procured some valuaMe inscriptioiiB^* 
wfitti»Ei in the munner called )Lioned(m or cokimnaR. 
Theisi^hjeota of theaB monuttients'arQ public decrees 
of thc^ people^ accounts of the riches contained ii» 
th^-treasury, and delivered by .the ^ministcaOois ta 
theiir- successors in office, enumerations of the 
statneiSy/the silvar^ gald, and precious stones depo-i 
9i|ad jinrtlw teinpte^ estimator for. public works^ &c. 

CARRACCl'S OPINION OF CORREGGIO*S 
ST. JEROME. 

Carracci speaks of this celebrated picture in 
terms almost amounting to. adoration, and his 
eulogy is fully corroborated by Mengs, After apo- 
logizing- for the common anachronism of making 
St. Jerome contemporary with Christ, this artist 
critically investigates the merits of the piece. *' It 
represents," he observes, "the blessed Virgin and 
Child, with St. Jerome in the act of offering his 
writings to the infant Jesus. Between tlie infant 
and the saint is an angel, pointing .to somo passage, 
in tlie book,. St. Jerome himself is represented 
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with« violet drapery, earelessly thrown oter hifi 
fthoi:dders ; and the naked pafts of tke bocfy vurie^e-' 
picted with a perfeot knowledge of anatoinyy asid 
the highest beaoty of colouring. At his ^ feet is'hm 
majestic emblem, the lion. On ihe opposite si<ite 
is Mary Magdalen, bending to kiss the foot of Jesus, 
with a countenance expressive at once of respei^, 
love and adoration ; and nearly behind'her, -k an 
angel smelling to a <vase, to indicate th^ offering 
made by her of the box of precious ointment, men^ 
tioued in scripture. This picture merits a high place 
among the most beautiful paintings of Correggio,and 
may be justly compared with the small Magdalen 
and the celebrated Notte. It exhibits a body of 
colour unexampled in richness, and, at the same 
time, the almost incompatible quality of equal 
clearness. With this the tints are bright and va- 
ried, yet so intimately blended, that they appear 
infused into each other, like wax melted on the 
five." IVfengs adds. ** Although the w^ole OMa^ 
position iswonderfnl, yet the hesid of theMagdaleni is 
fifiie— eminent in beauty ; and he who itas no ween 
it, is ignorant of the effects which (he peORcil ea 
produce.'* 

This piciture was given by the purchaser to the 
ohuTch of St. Antonio Abbate, at Piaraa, in the 
year 1528. One of the Abbots having entered 
into a treaty for its sale to the King of Portugal, at 
a ecmsiderable price, the community appealed to 
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the lovereign, the infimt Don Philip, by whose 
Older it was transfened to the cathedraL In 1756 
it was placed in the Academy of Fating, which he 
had then instituted. It was removed by the French, 
in the plunder of Italy, '-and was one of the moat 
conspicuous ornaments of the Louvre. When the 
spoils of nations were again wrested from France, 
it was restored by the Allied Powers to its original 
situation, and still attracts to Ptoroa, the adnxberB 
of Corr^gio, and the lovers of the fine arts. 

GOETHE'S OPINION OF AI|CHITECT8. 

Goethe in his Wahlverwandschaflen, says of 
the profession of the architect in modem times, that 
** he is employed in lavishing all the luxuriance of 
his fancy upon halls, from which he is to be for ever 
excluded, and displays his ingenuity in bestowing 
the utmost convenience upon apartments he must 
not enjoy." 

MORLAND 8 COMPLIMENT TO A FEMALE SITTER. 

The lady who is before mentioned in this 
volume, under the name of Mrs. Wheedle, one day 
prevailed upon Geoige Morland to take her like- 
ness, and after two sittings, he succeeded so well 
in pourtraying a half-length resemblance of her, 
that nobody could possibly mistake it. She was in 
the act of examining the fac-simile of her own 
darlin? presence, and comparing it with the origi- 
nal by the glass, when two friends of the artistes 
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came into the painting room ; and after she had 
exhausted all her common-place cant of critical non* 
sence ; Morland was censored by one of the party 
for not having given Mrs. Wheedle co^r enough, 
*« Colour enough !" replied the painter ; «• you 
must be mistaken ; it is impossible to give her more 
cxdour^ except you think I could make her blush." 
** Certainly," repUed his friend, " nothing can 
be more becoming ; surely, George, you can make 
the lady blush." «* Tliere, you're mistaken again," 
replied our &cetious painter ; " for by G^-d I tried, 
and vre all tried, as you ought to know, for more 
than an hour the other day without the least suc- 
cess; and I verily believe, Mrs. Wheedle never 
did sojbolish a thing as to blush in her life.^^ The 
lady reteived the latter part of the painter's asser- 
tion as a very flattering compliment, and declared 
Hr. Morland was perfectly right, for she never 
9(00 or did any thxng in her life that coM make her 
Uush. 

THE MODERN SCHOOLS. 

The English school of painting, says Mrs. 
Graham, in 1824, thoi^h far inferior to either the 
first or second splendid periods of Italian art, is 
now the best in Europe. It has fewer faults. For 
the truth of this the Academy may appeal with 
confidence to the thousands of Englishmen who 
have lately visited the Continent, and looked im- 
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partially at the foreign ^l^ibitions. Tlie Gennaii 
artists have the best feeling abroad : thqy imit^t^ 
the old masters, but have mistaken reverse of 
wrong for right; z^nd, avoiding the extravpigaiit 
action, glaring colour, and false feqling of the 
french, they have adopted babyish sijnplicity. Tlje 
Italians are nothing in painting. The example 
of Canova hs^ drawn all the rising talent of ^is 
countrymen towards sculpture, aiid there is not 
a painter in Italy, who, in the various provinces 
of ai;t, ran comps^re with any one of our acade^ 
iniciai]|s ; not to ^peak of .the splendid .talents ^$ 
possess, imconnected with the j^cademy. 

*^{t is a grievous circumstance," ss^s this iady^ 
," Ijiat a prejudice in favour of every thing fore^ 
exists among the English ; a preji|diqe so old a;^ 
to have been|es(ted with centuries ago, by aU man- 
ner of person^, from Trinculo, ^ho exclaims, that 
in England any thing strange * will make ^ jndji;^ 
to the facetious Dr. Bourd, who * painted for a^ 
Englishman^ a proper fellow naked^ with a pair of 
tailors'' shears m one hand, and a piece of doth 
on the other, with these, and other ^ rhymes,^ '■^ 

All new fasfaioDs be pleasant to we^ 

1 will ha?e them whether I thrive or thee** 

The prejudice continues; and unluckily a painter, 

• Camdeo. 



] 
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sculptor, engraver, or any other artist, down to a 
milliner or a cook, is considered good or bad as 
his birth took place on one side or the other of the 
channel, ; and one*s very heart is grieved, to see 
the excellent English works that are held cheap, 
while portfolios are filled, and walls are covered 
with French and German tra^h that, when the 
fashion and novelty are gone, will inevitably be 
sent to the garret and the cheesemongers. 

ODE 
ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF DDLWICH COLLIOK. 

OEsoN (He ^Suane,) iniratur, et oUm 

Ante quater .denos hunc se xeminiscitur aoDor. 

Ovid. 

• 

Te Tases five, ye antic towers^ 

That carowp the tiunpike glade. 
Where Art, in diagy light adores, 

Her CoDBG^ou' oehrey shade ; 
And ye that fix)iii the bosky brow 
Of Sydenham-hiU th' expanse l^|ow 

Of long suburban rides sorvey, 
Whose dusi} paths, whose lanes amc^g. 
Wander the cockney crowds uiuo^ 

Their Sunday-saunt'ruQg ,way> 

Ah aigMless roof! Ah chimney-hhck ! 

Ab moMoleutn grand! 
Where late I laTisb'd all my stock. 

With bold aiHi practised hand ; 
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•ee the fame that roimd ye flUs, 
I hear the plaudits as they rise. 

As, Art's dull precepts soorniog. 
My critic hating soul they soothe. 
And spealc of " visions of my youth/' 

Dreams of my early momiog^t" 

Say, Master ALLSuff hast thou seen. 

The coimoisseuTii^ race, 
Breathless, amasM, on Dulwich-greoi, 

My lines of beauty trace ? 
Who foremost now delights to stop 
To look at *' God's Gift}" picture shop, 

Is't Nash, or Smirks, or Gwilt ? 
Do not the knowing loungers ory, 
<' My eye ! " at my saroophagi. 

And guess by whom 'twas built? 

Dare some, on critic business bent, 

Their murmuring labours ply. 
To work iU-humour and constraint 

On one so great as I ? 
Will wandering students e'er disdain 
The limits of my boundless reign. 

And Taste beyond the Bakk, desay ? 
•Let them look here, before^ behind ; 
And, if the whelps are not purblind. 

They'll laud me to tlie sky. 



* Sm Catalogue of Academy, 1820. 

f The nune of the Superior of the College, in perpelU9. 

X The desif oatloD of the College by its founder. 
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Be tlwftn tbe beuities of mf tfytey 

Mjst'ries by none poMett'd ;— 
The loefe nnsfaani'd by slate or tile^ 

The biick with Portland dress'd. 
The HeplB99 door, the scored wall, 
PUlajRs mmt base or oapital, 

And ourioQs antiques ; 
The chimney i^roopa that fright the sweeps. 
And acroteria fifty deep, 

And all my mighty fteaks. 

Let them, regardless of my doom, 

Pomie the glorioos race, 
Nor fear the writhig, spouting scum. 

Or in, or out of place. 
For see, how all around me wait 
The crows who watch an Artist's fate — 

The Printers' devils' baneful gang-- 
Ah see where still in ambush staad 
The dreadful misoellaneo-band. 

Grinning at every pang. 

May these the lawfer^s talons tear. 

The vultures of the mind. 
Twenty indictnM»nts ev'iy year. 

And fines that lurk behind ! ! 
Let them in Newgate pine their youth !t 
Let rivals, with a rankling tooth. 

Eat thousands fioro their sale away \ f \ 
May BaiTTON make thehr readers snore! \ I 
And I, and Nash, and hundreds more 

Curse them, aye, ev'ry day ! ! ! 5 
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See e'en when savmg Bambes dotli rim, 

Catcbiiig the ^Spenker^s 63-e, 
To oiake thb couats a saerifiee^ 

As common in&my — 
The stiags of wit will Crokbr try ? 
Shall hard Sut CHARkBs^i aUer^d e^e, . 

Mock the great pi^uuibe Jately prais'd ? 
Will M4qBi»T0»H<tbe work revile? 
And pert Grbt BBNNBVTanove a smile 

In scorn of . vhfit -I'¥e niis^ ? 

See, whese in Palaoe-yard belonr 

The lawyer troops look big : — 
The powderM ministers of woe. ^ 

Sneering in gown anfl>w^. — 
This mocks va^ Vasbaoh, that my Dome, 
And all cry out for wakt qf boom, 

The yeiyjuries r<^; 
And l^r^less atudents, icramai^4 and jamm'd, 
Swear that my Courts mayieaob be damn'd 

For a most .hideous cage. 

To eacb bis.sufferjags^all great men, 

'Neath Envy still must groan : 
Elmes for the beauties of bis pen, 

I, for my vorks of stone: 
Yet let us boldly kugfa at Fame ; 
We'll sm buy pa^8> tbougb somewdiaft tame, 

The tioosB some day must j-m^, 
• The Board of Works yet pays its iees— 
No m(»re-nwbei6 ignorance is ease, 

'^'Tis^Uytobewise." 
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SALE OP PICTURBS BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 

IN 1823. 

The sale of Pictures by this renowned painter at 
Christie's Rooms^, after the death of the Marchioness 
of Thomond, yielded indubitable proofs of his 
superior excellence as an artist. The competition 
to become purchasers was unprecedentidly ardent, 
and the prices appeared unparalleled for the works 
of the ancient artists. The ' Charity' sold for 
1,500 guineas, a larger sum than has ever been 
given before for a single picture produced by an 
Englishman, with the exception of Christ healing 
the Sick, painted by the late Mr. West for the 
British Institution^ purchased from the venerable 
President of the Royal Academy under peculiar 
circumstances. 

The following Eleven pictures are the original 
designs for the compartments of the window of 
New College, Oxford, which was copied in stained 
glass byJervis, that picture which forms this centre 
of the windows, the subject of which is the T»Ja- 
tivity, was the property of the Duke of Rutland, and 
destroyed by fire at Belvoir Castle : — 

^ Chavily,* purchased by Lord Norman- ouiitKAs. 
tony for - - - - 1,500 

* Faith' by ditto, for - - 400 

* Hope,' purehaised by Lord NcH'tnantOn, for^ 650 

* Temperance' by ditto, for - . 60(>- 
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* Jdftice* by Lord Noniiantoo» for « 1,100 
« Fortitude' by ditto, for ' - - 700 

* Prudence' by ditto, for - - 350 

* Portraits of Sir J. Reynolds and Jervis 
as Shepherds at the Nativity,* by Earl Fits- 
william, for - - - 410 

A Shepherd Boy and Dog by ditto; for 600 

* Young St. John and the Lamb,* by Mr. 
Danby, for - - - - 175 

'A Nymph and Cupid,* the admirable 
^Btncy subject usually termed the Snake in 
the Grass, was purchased by Mr. Soane, 
the Architect, for - - - 510 

Who also bought Sir Joshua^ ^^P7 ^^ 
the Marlboroi^h Gems, for - - ' 77 

* Dido or a funeral pile,' bought by Sir 

C. Long for the British Institution, for 700 

* Hope nursmg Love,' by Mr. Morritt of 
Portland Place, for - - - 215 

' A Young Shepherdess,' by Colonel 
Howard of Grosvenor Square, for - 210 

* Portrait of Lady Spencer,* by Mr. 
Wansey, for . - - 55 

* A whole length Portrait of the late Earl 

of Dunmore,' for - - - 145 

* Portrait of Admiral Lord Rodney,' for 115 

* Portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough,' 

for - - . - ^ 90 
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* A Girl's head with a string of pearls 
interwoven in her hair,' by Lord de Dun- 
stanville, for ... 42 

< A bold Landscape and Figures/ by Mr. 
Cunlifife,for ... 400 

Stuart Wortley purchased the Portrait of 
Mrs. Robinson at a large price. 

There were a few bronzes and pictures of the 
first class by the Old Masters, but as the productions 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds's pencil were evidently the 
great point of attraction, these were considered tot 
obtain but indifferent prices. 

The ' Marriage of St. Catherine,' painted 
by Correggioy to the eloquent and elaborate 
description of which Mr. Christie devoted 
two entire pages of his catalogue, and 
what formerly was valued at £2000, was 
purchased for the Duke of Northumber- 
land, for .... 215 

* A sleeping Cupid,' by Guido, bought by 

Mr. Danby, for - - - 85 

* Tlie Enchantress,' by Teniers, sold 

for . . - - leo 

* Cleopatra dissolving the pearl,' painted 

by Jan. Steen, sold for - - 70 

A fine plaster bust of Dr. Johnson, much 
esteemed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was pur- 
chased by Mr. James Boswett for - 10 
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GUINKikS. 

An original bust of Sir Joshua Reynold^ 
in marbte, by an Italian Artist, and from 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to have 
taken all the portraits of himself painted 
late in life, was pufchdsed by Mr. George' 
Watson Taylor for - - - 160 

A noble group of * Nessus and Deianird,' 
in bronze, was purchased by Lord Yarmouth 
for the King, at - - - 75 

A fine equestrian figure of Marcus Aure- 
lius, in brorite, sold for - - 35 

The amount of the Second day's Sale exceeded 
i:*15,000, which is £5,000 more than th6 highest 
and the most sdnguine estimate previously made 
of their value. 

THE TEMPLE' OF' THESBUS. 

From Haygarth^t Greece : a Poe^. 

Here let as pause, e^D at the vestibule ~ 

Of Theseus' fan^ ^with' wBat stern majesty 

It rears its poDd'rous and eternal strength, 

Still perfect, still uncbangM, as on the day 

When the assembled throng of multitudes 

With shouts proclaim^ tb' ac'complisb'd work, and fell 

Prostrate upon their faces to adore 

Its marble splendour. How the golden gleam 

Of noonday floats upon its graceful forms, 

Tinging each grooved shaft, and sjtaried frise 

And Doric triglyph ! How the rays amidst 

The op'uing colunins glanc'd froni^)oint to point, 
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Stroam down the gloom of llie kmg portico ; 
Where Usk'd U moving masef joatbs and m«id« 
Lead the light danoe, a« erst in Joyous hour 
Of festival ! how the broad pedimenti 
Embrowii'd with shadow frowns above^ and spwadi 
Solemnity and reverential awe ! 
Proud monument of old magnlficene* ! 
Still thou SHTvivest, nor has envknu time 
Impaired thy beauty, save that it has spread 
A deeper tint, and dioim'd the polish^ glare 
Of thy refo^nt whitenes. Let mine eyes 
Feast on tby form, and find at ev'ry glvnoo 
Themes for Imagination, and fat thought : 
Empires have laiien, yet art them miohang^d ; 
And destiny, wiiose tide engulphs proud man. 
Has rollM his hannless billows at fby base. 

TflB BANKER AND THE PAINTtB. 

Carlo tlos8i» who frequently paid more for 
one of Salvator fiesa's pictuies than wpidd have 
startled aa kalian prince to think of^ sometimes 
resisted the high prices which Rosa put on his 
works. On these occasions the painter would not 
abate a ducat ; and Rossi withdrew without disput- 
ing the pomt> leaving a free field to more opulent 
chapmevu Rosa^ having thus satisfied his self, 
esteem, and kept the picture for some time by bitti) 
most Irequ^itly sent it as a present to Rossi, wte 
diirst not refuse it» lest he should lose s^ friend and 
a picture at the same time. 

VOL. II. M 
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PJESTUM. 

The celebrated poet Rogers, in some beautiful 
lines written at Ptestum, in March, 1815, says of 
these temples : 

** They stand between the .mountains and the sea 
Awful memorials, but of whom we know not 

Time was tbey stood along the crowded street. 
Temples of gods I and on tbeir ample steps, 
What various habits, various tongues beset 
The brazen gates^ for prayer and sacrifice ! 
Time was perhaps, the third was sought for justice. 
And here the accuser stood, and there the accused ; 
And here the judges sat, and heard and judged ; 
All silent now ! as in the ages past, 
Trodden under foot, and mingled dust with dust'* 

They are indeed silent yet speaking memorials of 
time and eternity. Of Paestum and its twice blow-- 
ing roses, what lover of poetry has not heard of 
those lovely flowers whidi. 



" Now a Virgil, now an Ovid sang 
Psei^tums twice-blowing roses. 



» 



USE OF RINGS AMONG THE GREEKS. 

The use of rings was very common among the 
Greeks, both as an ornamental part of their dress, 
and as seals. A collection of snch was, therefore, an 
appends^e to all persons of wealth and consequence. 



i 
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The first collection of precious stones or jewels that 
we are acquainted with in ancient Rome were made 
as early as the times of Scaurus and Pompey ; but 
there is nothing to indicate that they were engraved. 
Mithridates had adactyliotheca, which, on his defeat 
by Pompey, was consecrated in the capitol by his 
conqueror, Caesar established several in the temple 
of Venus and Marcellus, and an extensive one in the 
cell of the temple of Apollo Palatinus. 

POUSSIN. 

The family of Poussin was noble, but poor. Hia 
father, John Poussin, was a native of Soissons, 
and served with credit in the regiment of Tavanes 
during the reign of Charles IX., Henry III., and 
Henry IV. ; but the poverty of the royal coffers, 
during that unhappy period, had thrown all the 
the expenses of a military life upon himself, and^ 
like many of his . brave fellow-soldiers, he was, 
reduced to the greatest indigence. After the taking 
of Vernon, in which town he then resided, he mar- 
ried Marie de Laisement, the widow of Le Moine, 
a solicitor of the same place ; and haying quitted 
the service, he retired to Andelys, in Normandy, 
sometime in the year 1592, and iu June, 1594,^ 
his son Nicholas was born. 

Passeri tells us, that Nicholas Poussin wsis fre-. 
quently chidden by his schoolmaster for^making 

m2 
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desigDt on the leaves of hit books instead ef 
studying* 

The sketches young Poossta made attiacted the 
attention of- Quintin Varin^ a native of Amiens^ 
who then resided at Andelys. The state of paio^ 
log in France was at that time very low ; all the 
faults with which the French school is so justly 
charged, were at their height. 

BENTVOGEL SOCIETT. 

A CELEBRATED society of Flemish painters, was 
once established at Rome, into which they received 
all of their own nation who came to reside at Rome, 
and desired to be admitted as members. The in- 
troduction was made at a tavero, where a repast was 
prepared at the expense of the new member, when 
after some whimsical and burlesque ceremonies, he 
was inaugurated with a new name, expressive of 
some peculiarity of person or style, as Peter Van 
Laen was named by them, Bamboccio! Philip 
Roos, Rosa da Tivola, and others with the various 
sobriquets or nick-names, by which they are known. 
The ceremony was kept up all night, and in the 
morning they marched in procession to the tomb of 
Bacchus, where it concluded. 

COMPARATIVK DIMENSIONS OF THE BRUMBS 
OVER THE THAMES. 

Watbuloo Bffidge is one thousand two hmidcad 
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and fifty fe«t long ; Westnniflter, one thousand two 
hundred and twenty feet ; and Blackfriars nine han- 
dled and ntnety'-five feet. Waterloo Bridge has nine 
dliptical aidies, of one hundred and twenty feet 
span, over the river, with piers of twenty ieet tbick, 
hnih entirely of granite, and forty brick arebes, for 
a causeway on the Surrey side: and the entire 
length of its land and water aiches is two thousand 
e^t hundred and ninety feet. ' Westminster has 
thirteen large and two semicircular small arches, 
with fourteen intermediate piers. The arches of thi^ 
bridge all spring about two feet below law water; 
it was commenced in 1738, and opened to the 
public in 1750. Black^ars' Bridge has nine large 
elliptical arches, was begun in 1760, by Mr. Milne, 
and finished in ten years and three quaxters. 

PROFESSOR FUSELl'S DEFINITION OF THE STYLE 

OF RUBENS. 

The following extract from Fuseli*s d^nition 
of Rubens and his style, taken from his lectures at 
the Royal Academy, is peculiarly Fuseliesque and 
appropriate. ** What has been said of Michael 
Angelo*s forms, may be applied to the colour pf 
Rubens ; they had but one. As the one came tf) 
nature and moulded her to his generic form, the 
other came to nature and tinged her with his &vou- 
rite tone, that of gay magnificence. From this he 
never deviated, whatever was his subject, sacre or 
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piofiui€» poetic or hktmc, homely or elevated, 
merry or mournful, grave or gay ; the study of 
his works has been reoommendedy as offering the 
fullest and clearest method of combining the variouB 
modes of harmcmy that distinguish the ornamental, 
or, as it is commonly called the Venetian style ; 
in which the bri^test colours possible are admitted 
with the two extremes of warm and cold, and these 
reconciled by their being dispersed over the picture, 
till the whole appears like a branch of flowers. But 
if the economy of his tints be that of an immense 
nosegay, he has not always connected the ingre- 
dients with a prismatic eye ; the balance of the 
iris is not arbitrary, the balance of his colour often 
is." 

** It was not to be expected," continued Mr. 
Fuseli, ''that cqrrectness of form should be the 
principal object of Rubens, though he was master 
of drawing, and ever ambitious in the display of 
anatomic knowledge : but there, is no mode of 
incorrectness except what directly militated against 
breadth and fulness, of which his works do not set 
an example. His male forms, generally the brawny 
pulp of slaughtermen, his females hillocks of rosy 
flesh, in overwhelmed muscles, grotesque atti- 
tudes, and distorted joints, are swept along in a 
gulph of colours ; as herbage, trees and shrubs, 
are whirled, tossed and absorbed by inundation." 
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YARIN. 

Varin may claim the honour of being amorig 
the first who led the way to improvement in 
France. His picture of " the Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple," painted for the barefooted Carme- 
lites, and that of San Carlo Boromeo, painted for 
St. Etienne du Mont, are considered as his best 
productions, and possess great merit. 

To the almost paternal interest which his mas- 
ter took in his progress, and to the rational course 
of study he recommended, Poussin owed the suc- 
cess of his future life, 

THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
From Elmes*8 Dictionary of the Fine Arts. 

These miracles of ancient art belonged originally 
to the temple of Minerva Parthenon, and to some 
other edifices on the Acropolis at Athens. Their 
ancient history is well known ; they were imagined 
and directed by Phidias, and executed in part by 
his chisel, were for more than seven hundred years 
the admiration of the ancient world ; and have been 
regarded by all competent judges as inimitable for 
their perfection in art Daring the period of Lord 
Elgin's embassy to the Porte, some eminent artiiits 
in England recommended the object of this collec- 
tion as one of the highest importance to the fine 
arts. It was proposed as such to the English go- 
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vemment, who declmiog the undertaking, which 
«p{MUPed of doohtful issue^ his lotdsbip ei^agrt in 
the puisiiit endiely at hi*, avm risk iumI expence^ 

I^vd El^ in panuit of thi» patriotic scheme, 
took six of the fint artists from Roaie» and emptoyed 
them several years upon the underUking, and con- 
tinned his estabUsiiment at Athens for sixteen years, 
and succeeded, by unconcjuerahle exertion and per* 
severance, in achievis^ what powerful and favocyred 
sovereigns had» in successive ages, attempted in 
vain ; what Canova would have been contented to 
have come to London alone to have seen*. 

It is to be considered among the difficulties of 
Lord Elgin*s undeftaking, thai he had to remove the 
enormous and ponderoHs pieeesof marble a distance 
of nearly five miks from Athens to Peirisewi the 
port of maritime Athens, in a country without 
roads, without machinery* and without anjr ^Iher 
resources than manual exertion* He had to convey 
them to England, to bring them from the out ports 
to London, and to keep them there at a con^demhk ' 
expense* His lordship had also U»e misfeitone to 
lose a valuable vessel of his own eraplojred in the 
service^ tfaait was wrecked off Gerigo, while having 
OB board a nmnber of these marbles* which he s& 

* See Canova's letter to Lord Elgin of the 1 0th November, 
}81/», often jreprhited; asd wbieb bai already prodoeedfta 
noit bsMiflial •flteta upon the floe arts af tlecounliy . 
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lerwaniB r»eovered with infinite labowr, great peise-i 
veranee, and cost Besides tbese^ it is well known 
that no elevations can be conducted in Turkey 
without the distribution of presents; which are 
always proportioned to the nmk of the fnities, and 
the eagerness or difficulty of the pursuit. And 6wk 
while Ix>rd Elgin negociated as ambasBador witb 
the twicers of the empire at Constantinople (the 
city of Athens being the joiiituie of the Snkan'a 
mother), his artists had to piBt:hase the good 
wifi of the persons in authority on the spot, on 
every occurrence, wherever any assistance was ri^ 
quired. 

In a nemoir upea these matbles written by tliat 
eminent archseologist and critic the chevalier E^ Q; 
Viseonti, and read at a public meeting of the two 
classes of the Royal Institute of France in the year 
1815, be admits that the most celebrated collections 
of Europe contain scarcely any of those monuments 
of sculpture, of which the classic authors have 
given us an account as being in general estimation 
among the ancients. He excepts the Laocodn and 
a few conjectural copies of a small number of mas* 
terpieces of the great sculptors ; the hope of seeing 
the originals of which appeared to be lost for ever. 
*^ But in viewing," eontinues he, ** the marUes 
which the Earl of E%ia has removed ftom Athens 
to London, the eonnoisseiir is perfectly cenain that 
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ke is oontemplaling a variety of those vahiabk woiks 
which, in the time of Plutarch (Plut Fericl. § 13)» 
that 18, in the age of Trajan, were regarded as in- 
imitable for their grace and beauty.* ' And all agree 
that they present an indisputable standard of per- 
fection in art, and are an invaluable acquisition to 
our rising school of art. 

These celebrated relics of the most glorious days 
of ancient art consisted, when Lord Elgin .first 
brought them to England, of 

1. Several of the matchless statues which adorn- 
ed the pediments of the temple of Minerva Parthe- 
non at Athens. 

2. A number of the metopes from the same 
temple. 

3. The whole remaining frieze of the temple, of 
which, about two hundred and fifty feet is ori^nal, 
in marble : the remainder is in casts executed on 
the spot. 

4. Casts, also executed on the spot, of all the 
sculpture of the Theseium, or temple of Theseus. 

5. A great variety of fragments of valuable sculp- 
ture firom Athens, various in their subject and 
execution. 

6. A complete series of architectural drawings, 
containing the most accurate details of every build- 
ing that can still be traced in Athens, or in the 
Peloponnesus, and restorations of the most conspi- 
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CQ0U9 edifices executed on the spot, in a style of 
the highest professional excellence.^ 

7. Specimens of the most admired characteristics 
and embellishments of architecture, such as columi»» 
capitals, friezes, &c. &c ; many of these originals, 
others taken from the buildings. 

8. A very precious and numerous series of in- 
scriptions, comprehending many of considerable 
value to history, to literature, and to the arts. The 
Bonstrophedon of Cape Sigaeum is among the num- 
ber of these invaluable and authentic documents. 

9. A number of vases procured by excavations in 
the neighbourhood of Athens. 

10. And a collection of medals containing some 
. of great merit and interest. 

The before-mentioned drawings, numbered 6, the 
vases, and medals, were not included in the purchase 
by government. 



• TbU is the collection of which Mr. Wilkins, in his Athe- 
Di6n8ia,sa]rshe, "lias been informed that Lord Elgin's intentioa 
of publishing a complete and splendid work from tbedrawiogs 
made on the spot has been aliandoned, in consequence of the 
estimated expense of the undertaking, and the little probabi- 
lity that such a work would be in sufl5cient demand to defray 
the necessary expences of publication.'' Surely the govern- 
ment who purchased such a bargain should gratify the puMie 
and nrve our artists by undertaking the pubUcatioa iu^« 
tfaroagh the medium of the British Museum. 
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HOGAIlTH*S PORTRAIT OF JOHN WILKES. 

HoGARTH*s talent for catching a likeness was 
most remarkable ; indeed, the study of his whole 
life was reading the human countenance ; hence, he 
could sketch a character with a few scratches of his 
pen. The portrait of Mr. Wilkes, may be adduced 
as a memorable instance of this talent, which un- 
fortunately for our esteemed artist, was too like, 
and too bitter a satire upon this " man of the 
people f'** to be forgiven by the witty champion of 
his party, namely, the much dreaded Charles 
Churchhill, who took up his Herculean elub in 
defence of his friend, the member for Middlesex, 
and repaid the pahUer, in hind^ by a satirical 
drubbing, which, if it " hrohe no bones,** went 
nigh to the breaking of his heart. In testimony of 
the faithfulness of this resemblance of Mr. Wilkes, 
Mr. Nichols relates, that he was informed by.t 
copperplate printer, that nearly four thousand 
copies of the caricature were worked off on the first 
impression : the informant being kept up for two 
or three nights on the, occasion, observed, he had 
reason to remember it. 

But a still higher testimony of the excellence 
of the portrait, which was etched by Hogarth, 
from a slight pen and ink sketch, made» as it ap* 
pears, whea th^ patriot was sitting unconscious of 
the artist's observation, may be instanced in the 
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opinion of Mr. Wilkes himself, which at the same 
time exhibits a striking trait of the pUyful ease of 
that gentleman, upon asubjectthat few men* have 
philosophy enough to endure — reflections upon 
their personal deformity. 

Mr. Wilkes's observation was» long after the 
artist was gone to the grave, — " I think I am every 
day growing more like Hogarth's portrait of me." 

"Nearly thirty years after the publication of 
this print," says an intelligent friend, *^ I had 
occasion to enrol the indenture of a ward, ap- 
prenticed CO a Liveryman of the worshipful Painter 
Stainers' Company, and attended at the Chamber- 
lain's Office at Guildhall. The clerk was executing 
tlie business, when in came Mr. Wilkes, and seuted 
himself in the chair of office. Never till then," 
said he, " had I felt the full force of Hogarth's 
power. I could have sworn to the very letter of 
the resemblance, though I had never seen the 
prototype before." 

EARLY STONE BUILDINGS IN IRELAND. 

When Rhoderick O'Connor, Kingof Connaught, 
in the year 1161* built a stone castle at Tuam, it 
was so new and unusual in those times, that the 
Irish called it the wonderful castle. But above all 
cities of that period was Temora liow called Taragh, 
in the county of Meath, which, though it were 

* GiteMus in 1 185, mentittu the ftooe round tow0r. 
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then the principal [Palace, and the place where at cer- 
tain times they held their royal assemblies, yet at this 
day there is not the least sign or remainder of an 
ancient building. The first of the Irish, or at least 
one of the first who began to build with stone and 
lime, ivas Malachius O^Morgan, Archbishop of 
Armagh. 

MARIN I AND FOUSSIN. 

Marini was born at Naples. Some political 
disturbances, in which he and his family had taken 
part, obliged him to quit that kingdom, and he 
took refuge successively in several of the petty 
courts of Italy. His talent for satire involved him 
in various literary disputes, as well as some poli- 
tical quarrels, and he never resided long in one 
place, imtil Mary of Medicis invited him to the 
court of France, where he passed the greater part of 
his life, and where he wrote most of his poems» 
which, though licentious both in matter and styl^ 
contain numerous beauties, and are full of classical 
imagery. Marini gave Poussin an apartment in 
his house, and as his own health was at that 
time extremely deranged, he loved to have Poussin 
by the side of his couch, where he drew or painted,, 
while Marini read aloud to him from some Latin 
or Italian author, or from his own poems^ which 
Poussin illustrated by beautiful drawings, most of 
wkich it is to be feared are lost ; though -it is 
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believed that there is still existing in the M assimi 
library, a copy of the Adonis in Marini's hand- 
writing, with Poussin's drawings interleaved.. To 
this kind of study which he pursued with Marini, 
may perhaps be attributed Poussin^s predilection 
for compositions where nymphs, and feiries, and 
bacchanals are the subjects ; compositions in which 
he certainly excelled. 

FIRST CELEBRITY OP POUSSIN. 

In 1623 the Jesuits celebrated the canonization 
of Ignatius Loyola, and of St. Francis Xavier, and 
the pupils of their college at Paris, determined on 
that occasion to display the miracles of their patron 
saints in a series of pictures. Of these Poussin 
painted six in less than a week : his long practice 
in distemper painting gave him a decided supe- 
riority in readiness over the other artists employed 
on the occasion ; and when the pictures came to be 
exhibited, although the details in his pictures were 
necessarily neglected on account of the haste with 
which they had been executed, they excited the 
greatest admiration on account of the grandeur of 
conception and elegance of design displayed in them, 
and obtained the preference over all the others, 
^ though executed by the best artists then in Paris. 

THE PAINTER AND THE PARSON. 

When Zoffani was in Calcutta, he painted ** a 
Last Sapper," as an altar-piece, for the churchy the 
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igores as laige as life, and Dr. Joiinsda, tlie fint 
ehap!ain» often called to see the artist at woilu 
Being rather out of humour one day at the iater- 
Tuption he met with by the doctor's questions coOf- 
ceming the difen^t figises, " who is this ?** 9ad 
** who is that ?" and upon the doctor poindng to a 
jolly lusty apostle, in the font of the picture, and 
asking his name, the painter said, ** that is Simon, 
but he was not so fat when a fishenpan ; he only 
grew fat when he became a parson." 

NATIONAL FEELINO. 

The Italians have of ail nations the least affec- 
tation. What they feel they express, to please 
themselves, without any consideration of what con- 
struction others may put on their actions. In 
France where vanity, and in England, where pride, 
induces every man to consider and foresee his 
neighbour s judgment, it is difficult for an artist, 
whose reputation is not already established, to 
arrive at that intercourse with poHte or learned 
society, which ought to form a part of bis edu(^tion. 
The Italian painters, on the contraiy, were courted 
into such society. Michael Angeb, in the palace 
of the Medici, while he received their patronage 
equally with Politian, was equally treated as their 
friend and companion ; and that nollHBg vulgar 
ever enters horto his cckioeptions may, in part, 
be attributed to his constant intercourse wkh 
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the politest and most learned men of his time. 
Hitherto, with the exception of very few instances, 
our English artists have heen too much a people 
by themselves. — GrahanCs Poumn. 

THE CARTOONS, PARTICULARLY THOSE OF 

RAFFAELLE. 

A DRAWING or painting upon large paper 
usually made as a pattern for painting in fresco, 
tapestry, musaick, &c. is called a cartoon. In 
either of these methods of delineation, the artist 
cannot trace his entire outline, as on the canvas, 
but is under the necessity of making the entire 
des^ the fuU size of the intended work on large 
paper joined together ; the outline is then neatly 
punctured with a needle, pin, or other point, and 
is thus transferred, as wanted, upon the work. The 
finest works of this kind are the celebrated cartoons 
by Rafiaelle, in the possession of the king, and pre- 
served in the royal palace at Hampton Court, 
called emphatically tlie Cartoons, They are part of 
a series of designs made for tapestry, and were pur- 
chased by Charles I. They are deservedly reckoned 
among the finest of Raffaelle's works, and conse- 
quently among the choicest works of art. Richard- 
son has given an accurate historical and critical 
description of them, and, in his opinion, tfiey are 
more fitted to convey a true idea of the genius 
Raffaelle, than even the Lo^ia of the Vatican. Th^ 

VOL. II. N 
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tapestries that have been wrought from them» ar«bal 
shadows of the originals ; yet these are preserved 
with great veneration at Rome, and only shown on 
a few days in the year^ in the gallery which leads 
from St. Peter's to the Vatican, and never fail 
attraotingan immense crowd to view them. Towards 
the end of the year 1797, the French government 
e3(hibited in the Salon d' Musee, several tapestries 
worked at Brussels, which were said to have bean 
executed after the designs of Rafiaelle. 

The Cartoons at Hampton Court have been 
several tim^ engraved: first by Gribelin in Queen 
Anne's reign, next by Dorigny, and since that, by 
several inferior artists, most probably irom the 
other engravings. They have also been eograved 
l^ely in small by Fitler, and of a very lai^ size, and 
in a splendid and superior manner, by HoUoway, 
(gee Month. Mag. for Jan. 1809, vol. XXVI. 
pu 561.) Another very fine cartoon, by RafiEaell^ 
of the Murder of the. Innocents, is in the ooUecticxi 
of Prince Hoare, Esq* secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence to the Royal Academy. 

poussin's difficulties. 

PoussiN found himself alone in Rome,, J^brini 
dead, the Cardinal Barberini in a foreign country, 
liis own slender means exhausted by the journey 
from Paris, and as yet without friends or acquaint- 
ance. To relieve his pressing necessities, he sold 
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two '< battles^'* each containing a great number of 
figures, for seven crowns a-pieee, and a ^^ projihet " 
for less than two crowns ; while a copy of that 
very picture, by another painter, produced double 
the sum. 

But though unfc^unate as to his pecuniary Gon^ 
cems, Poussin was lucky in the first intimacy he 
formed in Rome. He lodged in the same house 
with Francis Quesnoy, a Fleming, generally caUed 
li FiamingOf a sculptor, intimately acquainted 
with Algarde, to whom he introduced Poussia; 
and with these two intelligent artists he studied 
and measured most of the antique statues then in 
Rome. From them also he occasions^y^ received 
such pecuniary assistance as their slender means 
afforded, and from the want of which his unwearied 
exertions could not entirely preserve him. The 
sale of his battle pieces and his prophet, as we 
have seen, could avail him but little, nor could the 
sixty crowns which he received for his celebrated 
picture of ^< the Krk of God among the Philistines," 
have done much more than pay him for the expense 
of painting it. This work, which is one of his 
finest compositions, obtained considerable appkuse 
at Rome. 

The reputation of the painter rose considerably 
as soon as this picture came to be known ; it 
availed him but little as to his pecuniary afiair^i 
and he received no more than his sixty crowns, wMte^ 

n2 
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the original purchaser sold it shortly after to ^e 
Due de Richelieu for one thousand crowns. 

SAVING TIME. 

Pope Clement VII. at the siege of Rome, in 
the year 1530, seems to have had a happy notion of 
savii^ time ; for, being asked by Benvenuto Cellini 
for absolution, . on account of certain homicides 
which he believed himself to have committed ** in 
the service of the church/' he added an absolution 
(inprospednj for all homicides, thereafter, which 
he, *'the said Benvenuto, in the same service,'* 
might find it desirable to commit The same 
Pontiff (or Pope Paul, his immediate successor) 
entertained an admirable sense too of the deference 
due to talent . Being teased about another murder 
which Cellini had performed — this was not ^* in the 
service of the church," but a casual stabbing of a 
wail;er, or tavern-keeper, or some such person— 4he 
relative of the deceased in urging punishment, 
made some mention about " the laws ;" upon 
which the successor of St Peter (goldsmiths like 
Benvenuto being easier hanged than replaced) took 
the high tone at once, and told the complainant — 
*< Sir, I must inform you, that men who are masters 
in thi^ir profession, should not be subject to the 
laifvs." , Murders, therefore, continued to be com- 
mitted, and the apostolic plate to be engraved — 
both by Signor Cellini, " on the shortest notice." 
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THE BATHS OF DIOCLESIAN. 

The baths of Dioclesian are said to have had 
accommodations for eighteen hundred bathers . The 
names of the different bathing apartments were the 
(x>ldbath ffrigidarium J yihe hot fcalidarium J, the 
tepid ftepidariamj^ the stove fhypocastumj^ the 
sweating room f sudatorium J ^ the undressing room 
^apodyteriumj, and the perfuming room fuTir.tv^ 
ariumj. Whatever pains Palladio, Serlio, and other 
authors took in their designs for the restoration of the 
baths of the Romans, they do not appear to have been 
very successful, for the designs of the same building, 
by different artists, differ considerably. According 
to Albert], in the eighth book of his Architecture, the 
extent of an ancient Roman bathing establishment 
was at least a hundred thousand square feet. Now 
if we consider the great extent of their ruins, the 
great number of their apartments, courts, and halls 
which were inclosed and served for recreations and 
exercise, Alberti does not err on the side of excess. 
They were generally of a square or oblong form, 
and surrounded with walls; this space had three 
enclosures, each of which surrounded the building, 
as it were, one placed within the other. The first, 
or that which surrounded the exterior, contained the 
halls in which the philosophers gave their instruc- 
tions, and those which were used by the athletae. 
The second division contained open places, planted 
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with trees, for the exercise of the youths. In the third 
division, situated in the middle of the building, were 
the baths, surrounded with porticos and open coiuts. 
Sometimes the entire building was enclosed by a 
park, like that of Alexander Severus, which contri* 
buled greatly to the embellishment of the whole 
structure. 

UNIQUE PICTURES. 

The IbUowiBg choice specimens of anci^t and 
■Kxlem act, the undoubted property of a distin- 
guisbed wit, colledsd with recent labour, and at 
fseat expense ; among which are many genuine 
and ori^al productions, it is said will be shorty 
broi^ht to the hammer : — 
Two Cats fighting, by Claude (claw*d)* 
The interior of Covent Garden Theatre during 
the Riot, by Qpie (O. P.) 

The rescued Flower, hy, Salvatar Rosa. 
11^ extracted Tooth, by Stump. 
The Veto, by A. Pope. 
The JCitten in a Cage, by Poussin (Puss in.) 
Recubans sub tegmine fagi, by Beecfm/. 
The Salutation, l^ MeUu (Met, you.) 
The Siege of Troy, by Tenters (Ten years.) 
De^ o£ William Rufus, by jirrowsmithd 
The.Ghost and Don Giovanni, by Bone, 
View of Billmgsgate, by Rouw. 
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The Hay-stadk in Danger, by Raebum. 

The Csurpoiter's Shop, a Cabinet pictare, by 
Turner. 

The Polar Expedition, with a portrait of Captam 
Ross, by Lantkeer, 

OF THE EGYPTIAN LABYRINTH. 

From Elmet's Lectures tm Architecture, 
Op the early private domestic arehitecture of the 
£g3rptians, we have not many or sure groundef ; btit 
their immense palace or congeries of palaces, called 
the Labyrinth, which the Greeks imitated in their 
Ao less celebrated Lab3rrinth af Crete, by Daedaktt, 
pTOTes them to have advcmced in the palatial style 
of domestic architecture to as great perfection ' o 
splendour as they had in the sacred styles* 

it haa been doubted whether any ruins of ^this 
wonderful structure have ever been discovered ; 
but Captain Wilford, an enterprising searcher into 
antiquities, asserts in a very able paper in the 
Asiatic Researches, that its ruins are still to be seen 
near the Lake Mceriv, at a place which the Arabs 
have named the Kasi, or Palace of Karan, whom 
they suppose to have been the richest of mortals. 
We must, however^ rely upon the credit of ancient 
authors for an account of it ; and the atdliority of 
Herodotus is undoubtedly the best we can refer to 
on this head. There is great diversity of opinion 
upon the exact period to which this much boanted 
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edifice should be assigned. Herodotus (lib. ii. n, 
148) attributes its construction to the twelve kings 
who reigned in Egypt at the same time, about six 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian era. 
Pomponius Mela agrees in most points with Hero- 
dotus ; and from these two authors we may gather 
a tolerably clear idea of this great example of the 
palatial domestic architecture of Egypt. 

Herodotus, who had visited and examined this 
edifice with great attention, affirms that it surpassed 
every thing that he had conceived of it. Within 
one and the same circuit of walls, it contained 
twelve magnificent palaces, r^larly disposed, and 
communicating with each other. Each of these 
palaces contained three thousand halls, twelve of 
which were of a particular form and beauty. Half 
of these halls or chambers were interspersed with 
terraces, and were arranged round the twelve prin- 
cipal halls, communicating with each other, but 
by so many turns and windings, that, without an 
experienced guide, it was impossible to escape 
wandering; the other half were underground, cut 
out of the rock, and were said to have been used 
for the sepulchre of their kings. Herodotus assures 
us, that he visited all the apartments above ground ; 
but those which were subterraneous, they would 
not, from motives of superstition, permit him to 
enter. Captain Wilford thinks that the various 
apartments under ground had been used for depo- 
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siting the chests or coffins of the sacred crocodiles, 
called Sukhus or Sukkis in old Egyptian, and 
Soukh to this day in the Coptic or vernacular 
language of Egypt. The halls had an equal num* 
ber of doors, six openings to the north, and six to 
the south; and at each angle of the external walls 
of this labyrinth was erected an immense pyramid, 
for the sepulchres of its founders. The whole of 
the labyrinth, walls, floors and ceilings, were 
of white marble, and exhibited a profusion of 
sculpture. Each of the before-mentioned twelve 
halls, or galleries, were supported on columns of 
the same sort of marble. This splendid palace, 
or rather city of palaces, is also mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus, who thinks it was a magnificent 
cemetery hr the Egyptian monarchs and their 
fiunilies; and it is also described by Strabo and 
Pliny, who confirm the accounts and descriptions 
of Herodotus. 

POUSSIN's STUDY. 

EvBRY hour that he could spare Poussin spent 
in the different villas in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where, besides the most exquisite remains 
of antique sculpture, he enjoyed the unrivalled 
landscape that surrounds that city, where every 
hill is classical, where the very trees have a poetic 
air, and where nothing reminds one of common 
nature ; so much is it dignified by the noble wrecks, 
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whose fbnns, and ma^itude, and combinatiom 
^tcite in the soul a kind of dreaming rapture, 
from which it would not be awakened, and which 
those who have not felt it can scarcely understand. 
In those delightful scenes he continued to meditate 
and to study, even to extreme old age. 

He restored the antique temples, and made plans 
and accurate drawings of the fragments of ancient 
Rome, and there are few of his pictures where "the 
subject admits of it, in which we may not -trace the 
buildings, both of the ancient and the modem city. 
In the beautiful landscape of the death of Eurydice, 
the bridge and castle of St Angelo, and the tower, 
vulgarly called that of Nero, form the middle ground 
of the picture. The castle of St. Angelo appears 
again in one of his pictures of the Exposing of 
Moses; and the pyramid of Caius Cestius, the 
Pantheon, the ruins of the Forum, and the walls 
of Rome, may be recognised in the Finding of 
Moses, and several others of his remarkable pic- 
tures. 

*• I have often admired," said Vigneul de Mar- 
ville, who knew him at a late period of his life, 
*' the love he had for his art. Old as he was, I fre- 
quently saw him among the ruins of ancient Rome, 
out in the Campagna, or along the banks of the 
Tyber, sketching a scene which had pleased him ; 
and I often met him with his handkerchief full of 
stones, moss or flowers, which he carried home, 
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that he might copy them exactly from nature. One 
day I asked him, how he had attained to such a 
degree of perfection Ieus to have gained so high ai 
rank among the great painters of Italy ? He an- 
swered, *I have neglected nothing.' " 

ORIGIN OF THE FABLE OF 'niE CENTAUR. 

The inhalHtants of Thessaly being great honie-^ 
men, and their country abounding with ^Id bulls, 
they became expert in their chase, and hence ac« 
quired their name and gave rise to the fable of the 
Centaurs. The usual way in which they are repTe- 
sented by artists, is with a human head, arms, and 
trunk, joined to the body and legs of a horse, just 
above Uie chest. According to Pausanias, there was 
represented upon the ancient monument called the 
sarcophagus of Cypselus, a centaur, of which the fore 
feet were those of a man, and the hinder ones of a 
horse ; and they have been similarly represented on 
various other monuments. Ancient artists were 
fond of introducing in their compositions the repre- 
sentation of imaginary beings, composed of two 
natures, as centaurs, tritons, and sphinxes, and 
probably the mermaid has the same origin. The 
quarrels of the centaurs and lapiths at the nuptials 
of Pirothous, as represented in the Phigalean 
marbles, have been sung by Hesiod fin Scuto 
Herc.J and Ovid fMet, xii.), and been commemo- 
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rated in the sculptures of various ancient temples. 
Representations of centaurs are found upon a 
great number of ancient monuments, and in the 
most varied attitudes. Phidias was the first that 
ennobled and almost naturalized them in his 
sculptures of the metopes of the Parthenon. He 
has been followed by a great number of imitators, 
and none more celebrated, or nearer approaching 
him, than the fine sculptures of the Phigaieian 
frieze in the British Museum. There are very 
fine centaurs of both sexes also upon many of 
the Greek vases ; and likewise in the paintings of 
Herculaneum. The car of Bacchus is sometimes 
described as being drawn by a centaur, armed with 
a club Of lance, and another holding a lyre or some 
other musical instrument ; and they are also occa- 
sionally affixed to the cars of other divinities, especi- 
ally on medals. Zeuxis was the first on record who 
ventured to personify a centaur in painting, andLu- 
cian f Zeuxis Jy who gives a description of this pic- 
ture, regards it as one of the finest and boldest of 
his works. (See Lucian, vol. i. p. 579. fr. ed.) 
In his time Athens possessed a very correct copy of 
it; the original had been sent by Sylla to Italy, but 
the ship which conveyed it was lost, with all its 
other valuables. The lower part of this centaur 
was that of a mare, reclining on one side ; the upper 
part was that of a fine woman, leaning on her elbow, 
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holding in her arms one of her two young ones, and 
presenting it to the breast; the other was sucking 
its mother in the manner of colts. 

Lucian observes, that the genius of Zeuzis is 
displayed in this picture, of uniting in one object 
all his excellencies, by giving to the centaur a fierce 
and savage air, a bushy mane disposed with state- 
liness, a body covered with hair, which appear 
equally to belong to the human portion as well 
as the other. Philostratus gives a description of a 
painting of the same kind, representing a family of 
centaurs. Nonnus mentions homed centaurs, as 
satyrs are represented. 

POUSSIN AND DOMENICHINO. 

Next to correctness of drawings and dignity 
of conception, Poussin valued expression in paints 
ing. He placed Domenichino next to Raffaelle for 
that quality ; and shortly after his arrival in 
Rome, he set about copying the Flagellation of St. 
Andrew, painted by that master, in the church of 
San Gregorio. Domenichino painted it in compe- 
tition with Guido, whose Martyrdom of the Saint 
is on the opposite side of the church. Poussin 
found all the students in Rome busily copying the 
Guido, which, though it has possibly fewer faults 
than its rival, wants the enei^ and expression 
that distinguish it : he was too sure of his object 
to be led away by the crowd, and turned his atten- 
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tion wholly to the Flagellation. Domenichino, 
who Poussin imagiiMd was dead, and who, in fact, 
was in a declining state of health, having heard 
that a young Frenchman was making a careful 
study from his picture, caused himself to he con- 
veyed in his chair to the church, where he con- 
versed for some time with him without making 
himself known. The result was honorable to 
both painters : from that day Poussin spent much 
of his time with Domenichino, studied in his 
school, enjoyed his friendship, and profited by his 
advice, until that~ great man's fatal journey to 
Naples, whither he went to paint for the chapel 
of St. Januarius, in the cathedral, where he died, 
as it is said, by poison. 

NOMENCLATURE OF ROMAN SCULPTURE. 

The Romans named the draped statues of their 
military leaders after the names of their costume, 
as PaludcUas when attired in the paludamentum 
of the general ; Thoracatas when defended with the 
thoraca or breastplate (see Cuirass) ; 2cad Loricatas 
when completely armed with the lorica or coat of 
mail, or in complete armour. These were the 
leading classes of the militaiy statues of the Romans, 
as deduced from the authority of Pliny and other 
efficient writers, and under which archaiologists of 
the present day should arrange them according to 
the order of their vestments or drapery. 
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The Roman statues belonging to civil life weie 
named also from the order of vestments with whieh 
they were draperied, as Togatas^ TunicatctSj or 
Panulatasy according as they are clothed in the 
toga, tunica, or psenula. They had other statues of 
a superior class, representing their emperors, or of 
the imperial families, which clad in the paluda^ 
mentum or chlamys (see Chlamys), a long robe 
over their complete imperial armour, were accord- 
ing to Isidorus, as quoted by Pliny, only appro- 
priated to the imperator. Such is the statue of 
Augustus in the capitol, which was published by 
Laurentius Vaccarius in 1584. The stakB^ Loii^ 
catcB were Pedestrian, and of the class that Julius 
Caesar consented to be represented in bronze, ac- 
cording to Pliny (lib. xxxiv. cap. 5), " CsDsar 
quidem dictator loricatam sibi dicari in Foro sue 
passus est.*' 

DOMENICHINO AND GUIDO. 

Domenichino was so persecuted and over-borne 
by the partisans of Guido, that his picture of the 
Communion of St. Jerome, had been torn from its 
place in the church of San Girolamo della Carit^ 
and thrown into a garret, where it remained for^ 
gotten, until the monks, desirous of having a new 
altar-piece, requested Poussin to paint one for 
them, and sent him Domenichino's picture as old 
canvas to paint it upon. He no sooner saw it, 
than, struck with its extraordinary merit, he carried 
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it to the church for which it had been painted, and 
gave a public lecture upon it, in which he dared to 
compare it with the Transfiguration, and called 
these two, with tlie Descent from the Cross, by 
Daniel de Volterra, the finest pictures^n Rome. 

The public had only to be roused by a steady, 
right-judging criticism; the elegant but weaker 
attractions of the rival school gave way, and Dome- 
nichino, thenceforward was placed in his just rank 
among the great painters of Italy. 

Till then Domenichino and Guido divided the 
favour of the public ; and so violent were the fol- 
lowers and adherents of the latter, that the tale 
of Domenichino being poisoned at Naples by Lan- 
franc has been generally believed. The party of 
Guido was the strongest, as might be expected, 
because the grace and tenderness which are so se- 
ductive in his pictures, are more apparent^ and 
more easy of imitation than the higher qualities of 
Domenichino ; but it was awed and kept within the 
bounds of decorum, as long as Cardinal Montalto 
lived. That discerning prelate acknowledged the 
merits and employed the talents of both schools, 
but after his death Cardinal del Monte openly 
fevoured the enemies of Domenichino, and the 
most disgraceful excesses sullied the annals of paints 
ing for more than thirty years. 

BELLINI AND MAHOMET II. 

Gentile Bellini was the eldest son of Giacomo 
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Bellino, from whom he received instructions in the 
art of painting in distemper, as well as in oil. He 
was employed by the republic to. paint the principal 
pictures which adorn the council-hall, and he also 
ep^ecuted many other fine works for the principal 
people of Venice, which procured him so high and 
general a reputation, that Mahomet IL, Emperor of 
the Turks, wrote to the republic, to request that they 
would send him to Constantinople, that he might 
employ his pencil for the gratification of that court. 
Bellini accordingly went, and painted many excel- 
lent pieces; among the rest, was the Decollation of 
St. John the Baptist, who is revered as a great prophet 
by the Turks. Mahomet admired the proportion 
and shadowing of the work ; but he remarked one 
defect in the execution of the skip of the neck, from 
which the head was separated. In order to prove 
the truth of this^observation, the royal monster sent 
for one of his slaves, and ordered his head to be 
struck off in the painter's presence. This sight so 
shocked the less critical feelings of the artist, that 
he could not be easy till. he obtained his dismission 
from such a den of despotism and barbarity. This 
request at length was granted, and Mahomet con^^ 
ferred on him a gold chain, and wrote to the senate 
in his favour, which procured him a pension for life, 
and the honourable distinction of the order of §t. 
Mark. On his return to the more humane cpnfines 
of his native country, where he lived upon ttie pen- 

VOL. II. . O 
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sion liberally bestowed upon him by the republic, 
till he attained his eightieth yean 

DAVID B£EK. 

This artist was a pupil of Vandyck, from whom 
he acquired that excellent manner of pencilling and 
sweetness of colouring, which distinguish the works 
of Vandyck and those of his school, lie possessed 
besides, that freedom of hand and readiness, or 
rather rapidity, of execution, for which Vandyck was 
so remarkably famous ; and King Charles I. when 
he observed the expeditious mapner of Beek's 
painting, was so exceedingly surprised, that he told 
him it w^ his opinion he could paint if he was 
riding post. He was appointed portrait paioter and 
chamberlain to Queen Christina of Sweden ; and, 
by her recommendation, most of the illustrious 
persons in Europe sat to him for their pictures* 
He was agreeable, handsome, and polite, and lived 
in the highest favor with his royal mistress; but 
having an earnest desire to visit his friends in Hol- 
land, and leaving the court of Sweden much against 
the queen^s inclination, she imagined that he intend- 
ed never to return ; and as he died soon after at the 
Hague, it was strongly and generally suspected he 
was poisoned* A very singular adventure happen- 
ed to this painter in his travels, which is not 
unworthy of being recited. He was suddenly taken 
in at the inn where he lodged, and was laid out as 
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a corpse, seemins; to all appearance dead: his 
valets expressed the strongest marks of grief for the 
loss of their master, and while they sat heside his 
bed they drank very freely, by way of consolation. 
At last one of them, who grew very much intoxicat-> 
ed, sai<]) to his companions: ** Our master was veiy 
fond of his glass while he was alive, and, out of 
gratitude, let us give him a glass now he is dead.'* 
As the rest of the servants assented to the proposal, 
he raised up the head of his master, and endeavour* 
ed to pour some of the liquor down his throat. 
By the fragrance of the wine, or probably by a 
small quantity of it that imperceptibly got down his 
throat, Beek opened his eyes ; and the servant being 
excessively drunk, and forgetting his master was 
considered dead, compelled him to swallow what 
wine remained in the glass. The painter gradually 
revived, and by proper management and care 
perfectly recovered, and escaped interment. How 
highly the works of this master were esteemed, will 
appear from the many marks of distinction and 
honor which were shewn him ; for he received from 
princes, as an acknowledgment of his singular merit, 
nine gold chains, and several medals of gold, of a 
lai^ge size. 

POUSBIN ROMANIZED. 

When the court of France was at variance with 
the Holy See, and a considerable acrimony existed 

o 2 
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among his Holiness's troops against all Frendh- 
men ; consequently, wherever they met them in 
Rome, they instantly attacked them with sticks 
and stones, and sometimes with even more for- 
midable weapons. It happened one day that as 
Poussin and three or four of his countrymen were 
returning from a drawing excursion, they met at the 
Quattro Fontane near Monte Cavallo, a company 
of soldiers, who seeing them dressed in the French 
costume, instantly attacked them. They all fled 
but Poussin, who was surrounded, and received a 
cut from a sabre between the first and second finger. 
Passeri, who relates the anecdote, says, that the 
sword turned, otherwise ** a great misfortune must 
have happened both to him and to painting.** 
Not daunted, however, he fought under the shelter 
of his portfolio, throwing stones as he retreated, 
till the passengers taking his part, he effected his 
escape to his lodgings. From that day he put 
on the Roman dress, adopted the Roman way of 
living, and became so much a Roman, that he con- 
sidered the city as his true home. 

ESTIMATE OP PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

A REALLY fine portrait of a distinguished person, 
deserves to rank in the highest and most interesting 
class of historical pictures, on the same principle, 
that bic^raphy is the most valuable and instructive 
portion of history. Indeed, to those who have the 
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unhappy propensity of ". inquiring too curiously," 
written history and written biography may fre- 
quently become null and void, from our not being 
able fully to satisfy ourselves asr to the grounds on 
which the facts constituting them are relatdd, or the 
motives aind feelings which may have actuated the 
relators. But a face is not to be doubted or gain- 
sayed — it speaks plainer than the pen, and truer 
than the tongue — and furnishes, for those who are 
able to read it aright, at once a history which can- 
not be denied, a commentary on that history which 
cannot be disr^rded — and, above all, a prophecy 
which may be safely relied on when no others can. 
^ From this it follows that an authentic portrait of ah 
historical character, painted by the unerring hand 
of one of the old masters, ranks among the most 
v^uable fragments of mingled history and biogra- 
phy that we possess. Titian's portrait of Hippolito 
de Medici is worth one of Mr. Roscoe's best chap- 
ters of the life of his relatives ; Guidons Beatrice 
Cenci is the most eloquent and affecting portion of 
her fatal history ; and Raffaelle*s Pope Julian the 
Third gives one a higher notion of the papal dig- 
nity, and a greater respect for the ecclesiastical cha^ 
racter, than the proceedings of half-a-dozen con- 
claves. 

Again, coming nearer to one's private and per- 
sonal feelings, what delightful pieces of egotism or 
(auto-biography — which ever you please) are artist's 
portraits of themselves; and those of their wives 
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and mistresses are equally delightful. There is a 
portrait of Raffaelle, which is the best account of 
his life that we possess. Rubens' -superb and 
florid style may be read in the expression of his 
face, and the hair of his head — and Titian lives over 
again in the eyes and on the lips of his mistress ! 

ON BEARDS. 

When Caesar invaded Britain, the natives shaved 
their chins, and wore simple mustaches on their 
upper lip : and according to Diodorus' Siculus and 
Tacitus, the Germans also shaved off their beards. 
In France the princes of the race of the Merovin-« 
gians were distinguished for their flowing locks and 
bearded chins, are described by Eginhard, the 
secretary of Charlemagne, as sitting in council 
barbd suhmissd. From the time of Hugh Capet, the 
kings of the third race are more or less bearded ; but 
Philip I. has a large beard. The statues and por- 
traits of the French kings, the successor of Philip II. 
till Philip of Valois, are beardless. Under this latter 
king, beards began to be worn larger and more flow^ 
ing till the time of Francis I. when they were in- 
troduced in all their philosophical magnitude, and 
began insensibly to decline till Louis XIV. when 
they were finally abolished. 

bayeux tapestry. 

This celebrated piece of tapestry representing 
the conquest of England by William of Normandy 
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is preserved in the cathedreal of Baycux in Nor- 
mandy, the ancient Beducussum or Baiocas. This 
curious work of art is supposed to have been the 
work of Matilda, the wife of William, or of the 
Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry I. It consists 
of a web of linen, four hundred and forty-two feet 
in length, and about two feet in breadth. 

THE CABALISTICAL ABRAXAS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

This word was used as an amulet or charm by 
the disciples of Basil, father of the monks of Pontus 
and others of his sect. It is also appropriated to a 
sculptured stone on which the word is engraven, 
tod sometimes the names of saints, angels, gods, 
and even that of Jehovah himself. It is believed 
that the Abraxas originally came from Egypt, and 
that specimens as old as the third century are still 
extant. 

By this name are also known a description of 
small statues, sculptured gems, and stones, with the 
word Abraxas engraved on them^ and ornamented 
with figures of Egyptian divinities, combined with 
Zoroastical and Judaical symbols, and a whimsical 
combination of Grreek, Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Latin letters, without any apparent meaning. They 
were used as amulets, and were supposed to have 
great efficacy in driving away flies. % They are mostly 
of a coarse and ill designed workmanship, and are 
supposed by some critics and antiquaries not to be 
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of higher antiquity tham the time of the Gnostics and 
Ba9ilidians in the reign of Hadrian. In the Royal 
Library at Paris there are several specimens of 
Abraxas, as well as in many private and public col- 
lections in England. Macarius and Chiflet have 
published treatises on them ; and the work of the 
latter has numerous representations of them correctly 
engraved. Montfaucon has also contributed to the 
knowleci^ of this subject, by numerous republica- 
tions ofy and additions to, former works. 

If the Abraxas originally came from ]^ypt, as is 
believed, it may be regarded not only as a curiosity 
fit for the cabinet, but as one of those rich spoils 
of time which may illustrate the history of that 
country. 

LETTEH FROM LOUIS XIII. TO FOUSSIN. . 

. "Dear and well bklovbo, 

" Some of our especial servants having made a report to 
us of the reputation which j'ou have acquired, and the rank 
which you hold among the best and most famous painters of 
Ittily ; and we being desrrous, in imitation of our prede- 
cessors; to oonf ribule, as much as lies in us, to the ornament 
and decoRition of our royal houses, by fix.ing around us those 
who excel in the arts, and whose attainments in Uiem have 
attracted notice in the places where those arts are most che- 
rished, do therefore write you this letter, to acquaint you 
that we have chosen and appointed you to be one of our 
paistens in ordinaiy,' and ihat, henceforward,- we wiU employ 
you in that capacity. To this effect oar intention is, that 
on the receipt of this present, you shall dispose yourself to 
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come bitheTy where tbe serrioes you, perform shall meet 
with as much consideration as do your merits and your 
works, in tbe place where you now reside. By our order, 
given to M. de Noyers, you will learn more particularly the 
favour we ba?e determined to shew you. We will add 
nothing to this present, but to pray God to haye you in his 
holy keeping. 

" Given at Fontainebleau, 
Jan. 15, 1639." 

Shortly after Poussin's arrival in Paris, the king 
' promoted him to the rank of his first painter, in 
order to mark his particular esteem for him, and 
gaye him the title of superintendent of all the 
ivorks of painting for the decoration and restoratioa 
of the royal houses. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ARTIST AND THE 

ARTISAN. 

The Greeks and Romans do not seem to have 
distinguished by names the difference between the 
artist and the artisan, or workman. Ttxnmi with the 
one, and artifex with the other, being indifferently 
applied to either. The Italians, on the contrary, 
S4>pear to have been the first to give them their 
just appellations. " Artistay^ says MiUizia, ** k chi 
esercita le belle arti. Ariigiano ^ chi pratica 
qualche arte mechanica," The words haye come 
to our langut^ through the FreQch with the Italian 
or proper meanii^. 

All a?ttfl is ope who professes or piactise^^ 
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liberal art ; an artisan one wha follows or exer- 
cises a mechanical trade. The mason , the bricklayer^ 
the carpenter, the smith, the house painter, the 
paper hanger, the rooAi decorator, and such like, 
are artisans ; the architect, the sculptor, the pain- 
ter, the engraver, &c., are artists. For too great a 
length of time have artisans been permitted to usurp 
the title of artists. A name which they have as- 
sumed, perhaps, because they follow some inferior ^ 
branch of the art, carried on after the manner of a 
trade. But it is time that the correct definition of 
the word should he adhered to, aind that the honour- 
able title of an artist should only be allowed to such 
who practice a liberal art after a liberal manner. 
Custom in England does not give the name of artist 
to the poet, the musician, or the comedian, although 
the arts which these professors exercise are liberal 
in the fullest extent of the word, because their own 
distinctive titles are sufficiently high and specific ; 
and because, perhaps, that the professicms of the 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, andthe engraver, 
with their several subordinate departments, have 
toch of them a certain portion of mechanical art, 
and are of more obvious and immediate use to the 
community. While the art of the poet, the musician , 
the dramatist, have nothing, or at least should have 
nothing of mechanical art, or what was formerly 
termed handy work, the artes mafwiaruB of the 
Latins, to distinguish them from the artes Uherales, 
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in them, and are more the results of the wants of 
the mind or sentiment, than of the body. In France 
the custom is somewhat different, for in the vocabu- 
lary of its langus^, the comedian, the pantomimist, 
the dancer, the juggler, the cook, the hair-dresser, 
are all artists. This honourable title should not, 
however, be thus indiscriminately prostituted, but 
bestowed after the manner of the great men of the 
^ best days of Italian art and literature upon the pro- 
fessors of the fine arts only ; and then only upon 
such as practise them as an art, and do not mix 
them up with trade, or lower them by their practice 
to assimilations with the most sordid parts of com- 
merce. The builder should not be called an archi- 
tect, nor should the sign painter, the figure caster, 
or plaisterer, the chair sculptor, commonly called 
Cabinet maker, the paper hanger and wail decorator 
be called artists. Their proper appellation, artisan 
or tradesman, and the certain profit attendant on 
all their exertions are sufficient for their exertions ; 
because their employment does not consist in the 
exercise of the higher faculties of the mind, bat in 
practising lower departments of art, or in executing 
the thoughts, the designs of others ; without pos- 
sessing that ardour, that enthusiasm, those senti- 
ments and feelings for the sublime and beautiful 
in art, that sensibility whicb approaches to, or 
calls in the aid of poetry, and nourishes a brilliant 
fency, and those indescribable faculties of the mind 
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which alone can coQstitute the artist. The artist, 
particularly the architect, is particularly indebted to 
Mr. Soane, professor of architecture in the Royal 
Academy, for the zeal with which he has ever 
defended the dignity of art in his lectures to the 
students, and for the manner in which he has con- 
ducted the profession itself. He has defended his 
own profession with the feelings of a real artist in 
an essay on the dignity of the professional character, 
against the ignorant pretensions of artisans, in 
Mr. Prince Hoare*s periodical paper called << The 
Artist." 4to. Lond. 1807. 



FRANCIS I. 

FimNCis endeavoured to fix in his court some 
of the first artists of Italy. Leoiiardo da Vinci 
died in his arms. Benvenuto Cellini, who had 
originally been recommended to him by the poet 
Alamanni, was employed to design the gates, foun- 
tains, &c. for Fontainebleau, and many other men 
of genius were encouraged to settle in F^ris. Copies 
of the mc«t precious statues and bassi-relievi of 
Rome, as well as of the finest pictures in Italy 
were now ordered. There was an idea of copying 
the Trajan column, and the Arch of Constantine ; 
but the most splendid of his project was that of 
casting the colossal statues of Monte Cavallo in 
ld)KHKEe| ;u:id placing them at the gate of the Louvre* 
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THE LADY AND HER PICTURE. 

(A tale for the painter^s study.) 

Thb paioter brought the picture home. 
By most 'twas oeosurM, prais'd by some ; — 
Some said it was too old for Pfaillis; — 
Where are thejroses, mixM with lilies, 
That ^ace the fair original ? 
'Tis nothing but a painted wall !-« 
Thus said the flatterers of the maid ; 
While others prais'd the light and shade, 
Applauded much the painter's art ; 
And swore the Hkeoess struck the. heart ; 
PhiUiSy indeed,, admir'd the piece. 
And to her own prefenr^d its ease ; 
Commended too the painter's taste, 
In ilatt'iing her about the waist ; 
The turn of ele^Boe oonuiMBded, 
And said the tints were aptly blended ; 
But then she could not but confess, 
Paint could not all the life express ; 
'Twas difBcult to hit a feature. 
And painters could but copy nature ; 
'Twas natural to like an emblem. 
As all admire what most resemble 'em. 
Thus Phillis spoke in company : 
What says she, though, when no one's by? — 
Thou tawdry effort of a dauber. 
Disgustful more than salts of Glauber, 
As well you may pretend to Yie 
With the bright glories of the sky ; 
And hope as well applauses drawn 
From mimicking the ruddy dawn ; 
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As to attempt to paint one grace 

AmoDg the thooaod of my face ; 

Where are the roses on my cheek ? 

My forehead round, aad high, and sleek ; 

Ay I where, indeed, the rose and lilies 

Upon the Ii))8, and neek of Philiis ? 

Thou mortifying shade, avaunt, 

More like my mother or my aunt. 

'Twas in that mortifying hour 

Jove gave the picture speech and pov^er ; 

It movM to spealc, and thus it said : 

Oh ! fatally mistaken maid ! 

For I shall please when you are dead. 

Admirers I shall have when thou 

Art rotten in the tomb below. 

The painter has displayed his art, 

And I shall live to strike the heart ; 

Shall live to mortify thee more, 

Though thou should*8t creep on to fourscore ; 

I shall be still the blooming maid, 

When thou art withered and decay'd. 

DIFFIDENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 

Adriano, a Spanish monk, of the order of the 
barefooted Carmelites, was born at Cordova, in 
which city he resided all his life, and died there in 
1650. He amused himself in his convent by paint- 
ing religious subjects. His chief composition is a 
crucifixion, in which he has introduced the Virgin, 
St John, and Magdalen, with other figures in half 
length after the manner of Rafiaelle Sadeler, to whom 
he was greatly attached. This picture is in the 
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convent of Carmelites to which Adriano belonged* 
The artist was so diffident of himself that he used to 
deface or destroy his pictures as soon as he had 
executed them ; in consequence of which practice 
his friends interceded with him for the preser- 
,vationof his most valuable performances, in the 
name of souls in purgatory, by which holy exorcism 
many exquisite productions were rescued from de- 
struction. 

ZOFFANII AND A LIBERAL PATRON. 

ZoFFANii once painted a small whole length of' 
a gentleman, standing by his favourite Arabian 
horse. When the piece was finished, the owner 
thinking the price very high, refused to take away 
his picture, on some frivolous pretence ; such as the 
buttons of the blue coat being white instead of yellow , 
upon which Zoifanii sent the painting to a public 
sale room, where it remained long exposed ; and the 
owner was, at last, so much ashamed of his mean- 
ness, as to send for it at the painter's price ! 

DIALOGUES BY FENELON ON TWO OF POUSSIN'S 

PICTURES.* 

DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
Parrhasics and Poussin. 
Pmr, It is now a good while ^ince we were taught to 
expect your arri?al ; you must have been pretty old when, 
you died. 

*The Editor in transferring these Dialogues, has adopted the 
elegant translation of Mrs. Craharo, whose Life of PottitiB.haf' 
afforded him sereral ralaahle paragraphs. 
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Pouss, Tes ; and I continued to paint to a good old ago. 

Farr. Here they have prepared rather an honourable 
place for you, at the head of the French painters. If they 
had put you among the Italians^ you would have been in 
better company. But those painters, that Vassari boasts of 
every day, would have quarrelled with you for ever. There 
are the two schools of Lombardy and Florence without men- 
tioning that afterwards formed at Rome. All these fellows 
are continually plaguing us with their jealou^. They bad 
taken Apelles, Zeuxis, and me for judges ; but we should 
have had more to do to make them agree than the whole 
business of Minos, iEacus, and Rhadamanthus. They are 
even jealous of the ancients, and dare to compare themselves 
with us ; their vanity insupportable. 

P0U88. No comparison should be drawn, because none 
of your works remain to be judged of; and I fancy you do 
nothing of the kind on the shores of Styx. It is rather too 
dark here for good colouring, perspective, and gradation of 
light. A picture painted here could be nothing but a night- 
piece ; all would be dull. But to return to the ancients, I 
acknowledge that the general prejudice is in your fiivonr. 
There is reason to think that your art, which is of the same 
nature as sculpture, had been carried to the same degree of 
perfection, and that your pictures equalled the statues of 
Praxiteles, of Scopas, and of Phidias ; but none of your works 
have come down to us, and we cannot therefore compare 
them. Thus you are beyond our aim, and you keep us at 
a respectful distance. One thing is very true, — that we 
modem painters owe our best wvffks to the antique models 
that we have studied in bas-reliefs. These bas-reli^s, 
though they belong to sculpture, give a good insight as to the 
taste of painting in your time. They are half pictures. 
. Pear. I am delighted to find a modem painter so just 
and 10 modest. You feel that^when Zeuxis pahited grapes 
which deceived birds, nature must have been well imitatad 
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to deceive nature • henelf. WheD I afterwards ptiDled the 
curtain^ which deceived the learned eye of the great Zeaxli, 
he coniessed himself overcome. See to what a length we 
carried the charming deception. No, no; it is not for nothing 
that we have been praised for centuries. But tell me some- 
thing about your own works, Phoeion faectid here that yoo 
had painted some fine pictures, in which be is ooropiimented. 
He was very much pleased to hear tt. Is it true ? 

PouMs, Certainly I represented two slaves oanying his 
body out of Athens. They both appeared affeeted, but the 
two griefs were alike in nothing. The first slave is old ; 
he is wrapped in neglected drapery ; the naked arms and 
legs show a strong muscular man ; his colour marks a body 
inured to Labour. The other is young, clad in a tunic with 
graceful folds: the two attitudes ar^ different, though the 
action be the same, and the hair of their heads veiy difier- 
ent, tiwugh both of a servile cast. 

Parr. Well; art imitates nature well only when it 
catches the infinite variety of her works. JBut the dead 
man — 

Pouu» The dead man is concealed under a confused 
drapery that enwraps him, and this drapery is poor and oeg^ 
ligent. In this funeral all is calculated to excite grfef imd 
pity. 

Parr, Then the dead body is not ffeeo ? 

Pouts, Under tlie confused drapery one cannot fail to 

remark the form of th# head and body. As to theiegs, they 

4ire onoover^d, and in tbem is seen not only Hbe Hvid colour 

of the flesh, but the stiffness and heaviness of the worn-out 

* It is scarcely necessary to point oat the fallacy of this lest of 
painting, as applied to the taiglier branches of art. At that rat#, 
the Newfoundland dog who attempted to leap into the sea in the 
Panorama, would furnish an argument foi setting Mr. Barker abovo 
RaliaeUe, and his beautiful deceptive landscapes abets the Stamt 
•f the Vatican or the carleoas. 

VOL. II. F 
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dead limbs. TIm two ilaves carry the body along a lii^h 
road^ and pan by great squara-bewD stones ; some of which 
are nised in regular order above the others, so thai they ap- 
pear to be the ruins of some majestic building. The road i» 
beaten and sandy. 

Parr* What have ypu placed on the two sides of your pic- 
ture, to accompany your principal figures ? 

PotMtt. On the right are a few trees, whose bark is rugged 
and knotty. They have hot few branches, and the pale foli- 
age is iasensihly lost in the dull blue of the sky ; behind 
their tall trunks the city of Athens is seen. 

Parr. Tou must have a well-marked contrast on the left 
hand. 

Potus. It is this : a rugged country — where yon see hol- 
lows in very strong shadow, and very bright points of rocks. 
In one place a few very wild bushes ; a little above, a load 
leading to a dark thick wood, and a very clear sky gives 
still more effect to the dull green. 

Parr» Well, that is good; I see that you are acquainted 
with the grand art in colouring, to strengthen one by placing 
it near its opposite. 

Pouss, Beyond tbe rugged ground there is a fiesh young 
gi-eeo>sward. There a sliepherd, leaning on his crook, is 
busy looking at bis Hock, white as snow, which is wander- 
ing and feeding in a meadow. The shepherd's dog is lying 
asleep behind him. On this plain there is another road, 
along which a waggon, 4rawn by ozen^ is passing. You 
are struck at once with the weight and strength of these 
animaU, whose necks are bent to the ground, and who move 
slowly along. A rustic is before the waggon, and behind is 
a woman, who 'appears to be the faithful companion of the 
simple countryman. Two other women in veils are in the 
waggon. 

Parr, Nothing gives more pleasure than these rural pic- 
tures *, we owe them to the poets ; they began to give the 
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fliiiiple arttcsss graces of nature in their verses ; we bare fol- 
lowed tbem. The ornaments of a country where nature is in 
beauty, piesent more imagery than all the magnifioenoe that 
art -has been able to invfmt. 

Potes8, To the light on this road, on a roan horse, there is 
a rider, wrapped in a red cloak: both the man and hone 
lean forward ; they seem to start off with increased speed ; 
the manner of the horse, the hair of the man, his cloalc, nil 
are flowing, and blown back by the wind. 

Parr. Those who only understand the painting of gfeceful 
figures have attained but to tbe middle style. Action and 
motion must be given, figures must be animated, and the pas- 
sions of tbe soul expressed ; I see you have entered well 
into the spirit of the ancients. -> 

Pouss, A little more forward, turf appears on a sandy 
ground, and on the grass are three #gures. One is standing 
in a white robe, with ample flowing folds. The two otheii} 
are sitting by on the vratejr-side ; one of tiiem is playing on 
a lyre. Beyond the turf there is a square building orna^ 
mented with bas-reUefs and festoons in a good style of sim- 
ple yet noble architecture. It is do\|btless the tomb of some 
dtizen who has died with less virtue, but more riches, than 
Phodon. 

Parr. I do not forget that you have talked to me of the 
water. — Is it tbe Athenian river called Ilissus ? 
. Pouss. Yes : it appears in two places ; by the tomb the 
water is pure and clear ; ^e serene sky reflected in it 
renders it yet more beautiful ; young willows and other 
tender shrubs, whose freshness delights the eye, grow on tbe 
bank. 

Parr. So far I have nothing to wish. But you have stfll 
a great and difficult object to set before fiie; there I fear for 
you. 

Pouss. What? 

p2 
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PmfT. The okyt^Tbera yoa mutt iibew yoonelf aie* 
^ttftiited with hiitoryy eoitaiiie, ani arofatteotarB. 

jpMiM. I paiDtad tba gnat oHy of Athens, oa tlie deelhity 
of a long hiU, to display it better. The fanldiBgi fiae by 
defieM, In a natural amphitbeatie. The city does not ap- 
pear large at flist sight : near the spectator but a small por^ 
tk» is seen ; but the back.ground, as it goes off, shews • 
great eitent of building. 

Parr» Have you avoided oonfosion ? 

P9U99, I have avoided both confusion and symmetry ; I 
made a number of imgalar buildings ; they nevertheieia 
make an agreeable groupe^ where every thing takes its most 
natural place. All is comprdiended and distinguished at 
once ; all unites and makes a whole ; so there is apparent 
oouAisiOtt, but real order when looked into, 

JVrr. Have you not brought forward any principal 
buiUing? 

J^oiwf. Tes, two great temples. Bach has a large vtnolo^ 
lUre, as it should have, where the body of the temple Is dis- 
tinguished fhrni the surrounding buildings. The temple td 
the right has a portico, adorned with four leige columns of 
the Corinthian order, a pediment, and statues. Round this 
temple, garlands are hanging. It is a solemnify which I 
wished to represent with historic truth. While Phoclon was 
carrying out of the town to the funeral pile, the people cele- 
brated a feast with pomp and joy round the temple. Al- 
though the figures are far off, one may easily see their acts 
of devotional joy in honour of the gods. Behind the temple 
appears a large high tower : on the top of which is the 
statue of some divinity : this however appears like a 
great column. 

Pionr. Whence did yon take the idea ? 

Pouas, I don't remember ; but certainly from the an- 
tique, for I never took the Uberty of giving the ancients any 
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tbing tlwt WM &ot tekeD tnm their pwa moBttmeiitt. 
There is also an obeiislc near the tower. 

PaiT, And the other temple,---baf6 fon notfaing^ to laj 
about it? 

Pou99, The otiier temple is a round edifice supported by 
columns ; the architecture is singular and majestic. In tiM 
enclosure are several large buildings with pediments: a few 
trees partly conceal it. I wished to mark a sacred grove. 

Parr, Let us come to the body oi the town. 

Pouu, I thought I ought to mark the various times of 
the republic of Athens ; its first simplicity, even towards the 
heroic ages^ and its magnificence in the times when the arts 
flourished. Therelne I made a good many round or square 
edifices^ with regular architecture, and also several marking 
a rude and warlike age: In these all is irregular; towen, 
battlements, high walls* and small, simple, unequal build- 
ings. One thing renders the town agreeable ; it is, that 
there is every where a mixture of large buildi^gi and ixwn, 
I thought it necessary to have some green to represent 
the sacred groves belonging to the temples, and the trees of 
the Qynnasia, and other public places. I have every 
where endeavoured to avoid buildings like those of my own 
time and country, in order to give to antiquity a distin- 
guished character. 

Parr. All this is judiciously observed. But I do not see 
the Acropolis : did you forget it ? it would be a pity. 

Patus. I took caie not to do that ; it is behhid the town, 
on the top of the mountain that commands the declivity ; at 
its foot are huge buildings, fortified by towen. The moun- 
tain, is covered with an agreeable verdure. The citadel it- 
self appears to be a large enolotuve, with an old tower, 
which shoots up to the clouds. You will remark that the 
ctly, which dopes to the left^ noedes insensibly, and loses 
itself between a very dark grove, of which I spoke befine$ 
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•nd a litae oliimp of ti«ei, of a brown deep green, on the 
bank of the river. 
Parr. I am not yet latisfied: what did you put behind 

the town ? 

JPotfM. A diftaaae of wild and sharp mounlaiQs. One 
ifflBMdIately behind the temple^ and the jf^yoof aolemaity L 
ipoke of, is a bare and frisbtfid tocIc. I thought I ought 
tD make Ihe immediate neighbourhood of the city cultivated, 
and agreeable, as that of great towns always is. But I gave 
a wilder beauty to the distance, in conformity wiih history, 
which represents Attica as a rude and sterile country. 

Parr. I own that my curiosity is fuUy satisfied ; and I 
should be jealous for the glory of the ancients if one could be 
so of a man who has imitated them so modestly. 

Pousf. Remember, at least, that if I have talked long 
about my own work, I only did it because I wouldnot refuse 
you any thing,* and that I might submit to your judgment. . 

Parr. After so many centuries you. have done more ho^ 
nour to Phocion than his country would have done, on the 
day of his death, by a sumptuous funeral. But let us go into 
this neighbouring grove, where he is with TimoUon and 
Aristides, that we may carry him the agreeable tidings. 

Lbonardo ha Vinci and Poussin. 

Leo, Your conversation with Parrhasius, makes some 
noise in. this loweir world. . I am assured that he is preju- 
diced in your favour, and that he places you above all the 
Italian painters ; but we will neier suffer it. 

Pouts, Do you think it so easy to prejudice him ? Tou 
do not do him justice ; you do not do yourself justioe ; and 
you do me too much honour. 

Leo, But he tells me he knows of nothing so fine as the 
picture you described to him. Why ofiend so many great 
men to praise one who— 
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Pou8a* But why do you take offence at the pmis«M of 
others ? Parrhastus made no comparisons ? why are yoa 
vexed? 

Leo, Yes, indeed ! a little French painter, who was forced 
to leave his own country, to go and labour fbr bread at 
Rofloe ! 

Pmu$» Ho ! since you take it thus, you shall not have 
the last word. Well, His true I left France to go and Ihw 
at Rome, where I studied the antique models, and where 
painting was held in greater estimation than in my own 
country. But, in diort, although a foreigner,! was admired' 
in Rome. And you, who were an Italian, were you not 
obliged to leave your countiy, although painting was so 
honoured there, and go and die at the court of Francis I. ? 

L$o, I should like to examine one of your pictures by the- 
roles of painting, which I explained in my books. One 
might find as many faults as strokes. 

Potus. I consent: — I can believe that I am not so great 
a painter as you ; but I am less jealous of my works. I will 
display the whole composition of one of my pictures : if you 
see faults in it, I will frankfy avow Ihem ; if you approve 
what I have done, I shall oblige you to esteem me a little 
more than you do. 

Leo. Well, let us see. But remember t am a severe 
critic. 

PotcM. So much the better. — Imagine a rock on the left 
side of the picture : from this rock falls a pare bright spring, 
whfch, after sparklhig a little in its fall, runs off across the 
country. A man, coming to draw water at the ipring, is 
seised by a large 'serpent. The serpent winds round hJa- 
body, and twines several times round his arms and legs, 
presses him, poisons and strangles him. The man is dead ; 
he is stretched out. The weight and stiffness of his Umbs is 
seen. His flesh is already livid. His face of honor expresses 
a cruel death. 
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Lci9. If yoa iotrodttoe no other object, this is but a melao- 
oboly picture. 

Poutg. Bat you wQl find in H sometbiog more melaBCfaoly 
0X11, Anotber man advaiiees towaids the fountain ; be per- 
ceives the seipent round the dead n»n. He stops suddenly. 
One of his feet remains suspended. He raises one arm, the 
ether falls. But the two bands are spread , fhey mark surprise 
aad horror. 

Lee, This second object , allboog^ melancholy, falls not 
to aaiDMEte the picture, and to give a certain pleasure, like 
that felt by the spectators of those ancient tragedies, where 
every thing Inspired terror and pity ; but we sbaU soon see 
If yon - 

Pou3$. Ab, be ! you begin to be a IHfle softened : but 
wait for the rest, If you please. You shall apply your rules 
when I have toM you all. Close by tbe^^ is a high road, on 
the side of wfaicfa there is a wonmn, who sees the terrified 
man, but who cannot see the dead man, because she is in 
a hollow, and the ground makes a sort of skieen between 
her and the spring. The sight of the frightened man causes 
in her a counter-stroke of fear. These two eipressions of 
aiarm are, as one may say, what griefs oaght to be ; the 
greater are silent, the lesser complain. The terrw of the 
man makes him motionless. That of the woman, which 
is less, is more marked by the distortion of her face. In her 
you see a woman's fear, who can contain nothing ; who 
expresses all her alarm, and gives, way to all she feels : die , 
falls, and lets fall, and forgets what she was carrying. She 
extends bor ams^ and seems to cry out. Do not these 
various degrees of fear and surprise make a kind of play that 
touches and gives pleasure ? 

Lee. I acknowledge it. But what is the design ? — is it 
bifttory ? I don't know it. It is rather a caprice. 

Peuie. It is a caprice. This kind of composition succeeds 
very well, provided the fancy be regulated, and tiiat it 
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does not depart from tbe tratk of nature. Oo the left side 
there are some large trees which appear old, and such as 
those Tenerable oaks which formerly serred as tbe divinities 
of a ooantry. Their ancient trunks have a rough and rugged 
bark) which sends to a distance a young and tender grove, 
placed behind. This grove has a delicious freshness* One 
longs to be within it. One imagines a burning sunshme 
would re^>ect the sacred wood. It is planted along a clear 
stream , and seems to admire itself therein. On one side is a 
deep green, on the other the dark blue of a serene sky. In 
this stream several objects present themselves, which amuse 
the eye, and relieve^ it afiter the terrible objects it first 
beheld. In the fore-ground all the figures are tragic. But 
behind ^11 is peaceful, soft, and gay : here aie boys bathing* 
and sporting as they swim. There, fishers in a boat ; one 
is leaning forward, almost falling : they are hauling a net. 
Two others, leaning back, are rowing vigoroudy, Othen 
tfe on the bank, playing at morre. By their faoes you see 
that one is thinking of a number to take in his companion, 
who seems attentive not to be so taken. Othen are walking 
beyond the water on a fresh green-sward. Seefasg them in 
so pleasant a sj[>ot, one is ready to envy their pleasure. At 
a good distance a woman on an ass is seen, going to the 
neighbouring town ; she is followed by two men. One 
instantly imagines these good people, in their rustic rimpli- 
city, going to carry to the town the abundance of the fields 
they have cultivated. On tbe same teft side, above the 
grove, there is a sharp mountaia, on which there is a eastle. 

Leo. The left side of your picture makes me curious to 
see tbe right side. 

Pouts. There is a little hill, sloping down Insensibly to 
the river. On the slope shrubs and bushes are seen in con- 
fusion, on uncultivated ground. Before the hiU great treesj 
are planted, through which one seeji the ooua^i the water 
and the sky. 
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Leo. But that dcy,— how hate yoo nianaiced it ? 

PtftfM. It is a fine blue, mixed with bright douds, that 
look like gold and idlTer. 

Leo. Yoo did this doubtless, to have occasion to dispose 
of your lights as yoa pleased, and to spread it over each 
object aooordiDg to your wislies. 

Ponu, I own I did. But you must also own, that in doing 
so, I showed that I was not ignorant of your boasted rules. 

Leo» What is there in the middle of ttie pictare, beyonl 
theri?er? 

Pouts, A town, which I have abeady mentioned. It is 
in a hollow, which conceals part of it. There are old towers, 
battlementiy large buildings, and a confusion of bouses in 
strong shadow ; which relieves certain parts, lighted by a 
soft bright light from above. Abpve the town appears what 
one almost always sees above great cities in fine weather — 
the rising smolce sending oif the mountains, which form the 
back 'ground : these mountains, of irregular shapes, vary 
the horison, so that the eye is satisfied. 

Leo. This picture, from what you tell me, appears less 
learsed than that of Phocion. 

Pou»8> There is less of the knowledge of architecture, it 
is true. Besides, it displays no acquaintance with the antique. 
But, on .the other hand, the science of expressing the passions 
is considerable. Besides, the whole of this landscape has a 
grace and freshness which the other does not possess. 

Leo, Tou then, upon the whole, would prefer this picture ? 

Pquaa, Without hesitation. But what do you think by 
my description? 

Leo. I douH know the picture of PhodoQ well enough to. 
compare them, I see you have studied the* good models of 
the lost century and my books well. But you praise your 
works too much. 

P»us9» Yourself obliged me to speak of them. But 
know, that it was neither in your books, nor in the pictures 
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of the last age, that I sought' iDstructioh ; but in the antique 
bas-reUers that you studied as well as I. If I ever should, 
return to the living, I should be able tp paint Jealousy well, 
for you furnish me wi th excellent models here. As to myself, 
I do not pretend to take any of your science or glory iiom 
yon ; but I should yield to you with more pleasure if you 
were less fond of your rank. Let us go to Parrbasius. You 
shall make your remarks to him : he shall decide, if yoa 
please; for I will only yield to you modern gentlemen, oa 
condition that you yield to the ancients. After Parrbasius has 
pronounced, I shall be ready to return to earth, and correct 
my picture. 

LORD HOWE'S PORTRAIT. 

The first engraving of Lord Howe, Black Dick, 
as he was fondly designated by his jovial crew, was 
engraved from a portrait for wliich his lordship 
never sat, and engraved in mezzotinto by Robert 
Laurie. n • 

The picture was compiled from a sketch by a 
naval officer, and from description, at the instance 
of Admiral Braithwaite, by a foreign artist named 
Meguignon. 

The engraving being finished, Mr. Laurie one 
morning waited upon Lady Howe, at his lordship^s 
breakfast hour, in May Fair. She thought it " won- 
drous like," and promised to submit it to her noble 
spouse* 

Mr. Laurie waited in the breakfast parlour, 
when, with the grandeur of a man of war, in 
steered the mighty admiral, the print in his hand* 
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" Well, Brother," said his lordship, " how the 
devil did you contrive this ; I never sat (o a limner 
in my life. Who painted this picture — ^how the 
devil was it done, eh ? " 

*^ I cannot inform your lordship how some 
painters manage to obtain a likeness thus,^' replied 
the engraver, bowing respectfully ; *• but allow me 
to say, now that I have the honour to address my- 
self to your lordship in person^Jt is very like." 

*^ So it is, so it is," said his lordship. ** Lady 
Howe says it is Hke, very like, and she oi]ght to 
know. What is your name. Sir?" — ** Robert 
Laurie, my LonL"— <* Well, then, Mr. Laurie, I 
thank you for your civility, and yoa are a d— d 
clever fellow." 

SINGULAR FATE OF CORREG6IO*S ADORATION 
OP THE SHEPHEBDS* 

A FEW days before the entry of the French into 
Seville, during the Peninsular war, when the inha- 
bitants, in great consternation, were packing vp 
their most valuable effects to send them to Cadiz, a 
masterpiece of Correggio, representing the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, which was painted on 
wood, and which the proprietors, who were the 
monks of one of the convents of Seville, wished to 
preserve safe from the hands of the enemy, was 
sawn in two for its more easy carriage. By one 
of those accidentB^ which will opcur in the most 
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regular times, and whkh are still more excusable 
in times of great confusion, the two parts of Cor- 
r^gio were separated on their way to Cadiz ; and 
on their arrival in that city, part was sold to one 
connoisseur, with the promise that the part want^ 
ing should be subsequently delivered to him ; whilel 
the other part was sold to another connoisseur, 
under the same enga^ment. Both the parts 
arrived in England, and the possessor of each 
maintained that he was entitled to the other's lot. 

It is .somewhat remarkable that the harmony of 
the composition is unquestionably broken by the 
separation of its parts, yet that each part forms of 
itself an admirable picture, and as the rival 
proprietors are rich and obstinate, the parts are not 
likely to be united. The whole picture is reckoned 
to be worth four thousand guineas. 

SATIRES OF SALVATOR ROSA. 

The boldness and rapidity of Salvator Rosa*s 
pencil, aided by the fertility of his highly poetical 
imagination, enabled him to paint an immense 
number of pictures whilst he was at Florence, but 
not finding sufficient leisure to follow his other pur- 
suits, he retired to Volterra, after havii^ resided at 
Florence nine years, respected and beloved by all 
who knew him. The three succeeding years were 
passed in the family of the MafFei, alternately at 
Volterra, and their villa at Monte RuiToli, in which 
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time he completed his satires, except the sixth, 
* L' Invidia ;' which was written after the publication 
of the others. He also painted several portraits for 
the Maffei, and among others, one of himself, which 
was afterwards presented to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and placed in the Royal Gallery at Flo- 
rence. 

THE PAINTER AND HIS MODEL. 

A MODERN French painter, who wished to re- 
present the tragical end of Milo of Crotona, met in 
the street a porter of most athletic form. He ad- 
mired his colossal figure and vigorous muscles, and 
offered him a louis d'or on condition of his standing 
to him as a model. It was only necessary to tie 
his hands and confine him with an iron ring, in 
order to represent, as well as possible, the trunk of 
the tree in which Milo*s hands were imprisoned, 
when he was devoured by wild beasts. The porter 
readily consented to the proposal of the painter ; 
he stripped himself, and suffered his hands to be 
bound. ^' Now,'* said the artist, *^ imagine that a 
lion is darting upon you, and make every effort you 
would do, in such a case, to escape his fury. The 
porter threw himself into a violent agitation, but he 
made too many grimaces ; there was nothing natu- 
ral in his frightful contortions. The painter gave 
him farther directions ; but still he failed of pro- 
ducing the desired effect. At length he thought of 
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a method to obtain his object. He let loose a 
vigorous mastiff, which was kept in the yard of the 
house, and desired him to seize the unfortunate 
captive* This stratagem fully excited both the 
gesture and utterance. The efforts of the porter 
became natural; and the fury of the animal in- 
creased in proportion as his struggles were violent. 
The painter, in a fit of transport seized his pencil. 
The porter, who had been bitten by the dog, 
uttered violent cries : " Excellent ! Bravo ! " ex- 
claimed the artist, *^ continue ; oh ! that's admi- 
rable ! " Finally, the sitting, or rather the torture, 
being at an end, the artist released his model ; who 
consented to be indemnified in money for having 
been so cruelly used. 

HUMOUROUS DESIGNERS AND CARICATURISTSL 

Old Goupy caricatured Mynheer Handel, seated 
at the organ with the head and face of a hog under 
his wig, surrounded by hams, turkeys, geese, and 
capons, such as Grinlin Gibbons carved all over 
the royal eating room at Windsor; Goupy was 
clever at graphic satire. Lady Burlington, the wife 
of the great amateur architect, was also famous for 
this species of lampoon. With her lively pencil and 
the assistance of Monsieur Goupy she frequently 
amused herself, and a select few, by ridiculing cer- 
tain of her particular friends: Indeed, it was 
suspected, that the did not spare her elegant 
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flatterer, Mr. Alexander Pope. A rare print, said 
to be designed by this fine lady and etched by 
Goupy, describes Farinellu Cuzzoni^ and Count 
Heidegger (the ugly.) The two first warbling a 
duet ; Heidegger is sitting behind, uttering the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

" Thou tuaefal scare crow, and thou warbling bird, 
No shelter for your notes this land afford ; 
This town protects no more the singing train, 
VThilst balls and masquerades triumphant reign. 
Sooner than midnight revels ere should fail, 
And o'er Ridotto's harmony prevail : 
The cap (a refuge once) my head shall grace, 
And save from ruin this harmonious face." 

VOUET. 

Simon Voiret was bom in Paris, 1582 ; studied 
under his father, who was a bad painter. In 1602 
he accompanied the French ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, where he painted the Grand Signior, 
chiefly, however, from memory. On his return 
from Turkey, he was for some time at Venice, and 
afterwards at Rome, where he was elected Prince 
of the Academy of St. Luke. His reputation in^ 
duced Louis XIIL to send for him to Paris, where 
he not only appointed him his first painter, but 
took lessons in drawing from him. His principal 
merits were great facility and freedom; but he had 
neither expression, colour, nor drawing. His b««t 
works were painted in Rome. Vouet's pupik were 
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Mignard, Dorigny, Perrier, DufresnQy, Le Brun, 
and Le Sueur. 

VERNET AND THE CONNOISSEUR. 

Vernet relates, that he was once employed to 
paint a landscape, with a cave, and St. Jerome in 
it ; he accordingly painted the landscape, with St. 
Jerome at the entrance of the cave. When he deli- 
vered the picture, the purchaser, who understood 
nothing of perspective, said, " the landscape and 
the cave are well made, but St. Jerome is not in the 
cave." *' I understand you. Sir," replied Vernet, 
" I will alter it." He therefore took the painting, 
and made the shade darker, so that the saint 
seemed to sit farther in. The gentleman took th6 
painting; but it again appeared to him that the 
saint was not in the cave. Vernet then wiped out 
the figure, and gave it to the gentleman, who 
seemed perfectly satisfied. Whenever he saw 
strangers to whom he shewed the picture, he said, 
" Here you see a picture by Vernet, with St. Jerome 
in the cave." " But we cannot see the saint," 
replied the visitors. ^< Excuse me, gentlemen," 
answered the possessor, " he is there ; for I have 
seen him standing at the entrance, and after- 
wards farther back ; and am therefore quite sure 
that he is in it.!' 

ZOFFANl'S CORRECTNESS OP EYE. 

Such was ZofTani's habits of literally copying, 

VOL. II. Q 
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at the moment, every thing before him, that once 
when a nobleman of high rank sat to him, at Flo- 
rence, for his portrait, at the time before braces to 
suspend the breeches were worn, and the portrait 
was nearly finished, the last day on which he sat, 
owing to some accident, the shirt obtruded itself 
between the waistcoat and small clothes ; a circum- 
stance by no means uncommon at that time to men 
of all ranks. Zoffani thinking only of what he 
saw, in putting the last touches to the picture, in- 
serted this unintentional circumstance, though it 
had never before appeared so on the former days of 
sitting. 

CELEBRATED COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUE GEMSw 

The most considerable collection in Germany is 
that of Prussia, began by the Elector Frederick 
William, and augmented by Frederick II. from the 
collection of Baron Stosch, of which Winckelmann 
has published a catalogue. If the Prussian collec- 
tion has the advantage on the score of erudition, 
that of Vienna has the preference in point of art. 
It has cameos of the largest size and of immense 
value. Eckhel has published engravings of its prin- 
cipal beauties. The senate of Leipsic has a good 
collection of antique gems. The King of Denmark 
possesses in his palace at Copenhagen some fine 
antique vases of sardonyx, and others enriched with 
cameos and intaglios, some of which are modem. 
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by the celebrated Laurence Natter, who resided and 
followed his art in the palace. The King of the 
Netherlands has also a good collection in his palace 
at the Hague. 

CONTRAST OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN 

SCULPTURE. 

The Greeks often represented their deities and 
heroes naked, the Romans rarely so. Naked or 
nearly naked figures, are often found in the early 
sculptures of the Egyptians. Yet with all this par- 
tiality for representing the naked figure, in which 
the Greeks so much indulged and succeeded, they 
have equally surpassed all other people in the re- 
presentation of drapery and costume. The most 
ample draperies that they gave to their male figure^ 
were those of Jupiter, who was sometimes repre- 
sented, as in the celebrated statue at Olympia by 
Phidias, naked to his waist, but clothed from the 
girdle downwards, signifying that his upper part 
being uncovered, he was known to the heavenly 
beings ; but the lower part being covered, indicated 
how he concealed himself in his works from the 
view of man : — of Serapis, of Esculapius, of Silenus, 
and to the statues of philosophers. In the drapery 
of females they particularly excelled, giving them 
flowing full robes, arranged in graceful folds, and 
embellished with tasteful borders. 

Q 2 
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DR. SYNTAXES TOJJR IN SEARCH OF THE PIC- 
TURESQUE. 

* The manner in which the late Mr. Coombe com- 
posed his popular poem. Dr. Syntax^ is a curious 
fact in the history of the fine arts. — Mr. Rowland- 
son, celebrated for his humorous designs, made a 
series of sketches, in his loose style, to burlesque 
a modem tourist in search of the picturesque. This 
eccentric genius, like Gillray, never at a loss for 
subject, chose to make this hero a comical, thin 
visaged country parson, and led him from place to 
place, into a variety of situations, whimsical to the 
last degree. There were perhaps eighty or a hun- 
dred of these. Mr. Ackermann for many years had 
been a collector of the humorous designs of this 
artist, and among others, purchased these. One 
evening in looking over his portfolio, in company 
with Mr. Coombe, for a subject for the Poetical 
Magazine, he pounced upon the tourist. Coombe 
was amused with the sketches, and a few were 
iselected as a theme for versifying. It was subse- 
quently agreed that a continued tale should be 
formed from them, and Mr. Ackermann was to con- 
tinue the selection ; one, two, or three were for- 
warded to Mr. Coombe, and wh5n he had written 
from them, as many more were sent in exchange ; 
thus without further arrangement, or the author 
having the least knowledge of what would come 
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next, the work proceeded, being punished in 
detached parts, until the poem gr,ew into a sufE-. 
cient number of verses to form a volume. 

The magazine was discontinued, and long after, at 
the instance of his neighbour, Mr, Taylor, pro- 
prietor of the Sun evening newspaper, Mr. Acker- 
mann was induced to publish the Tour of Dr. Syntax 
in a separate volume ; Mr. Taylor always insisting 
that it was a poem that would suit the public taste. 
The best comment upon his judgment is, that no 
poem perhaps has experienced so extensive a sale. 
It may not be known to all our reader^, perhaps, 
that the world owes to the lively pen of this Mr. 
Taylor, of the Suriy that adipirable tale in verse, 
entitled " Monsieur TonsoUy^ which has been 
successfully dramatized. 

PODSSlN*S BON MOTS. 

Some of Poussin*s sayings have been preserved. 
They are remarkable for good sense, and that kind 
of philosophy which is of most valuei in the conduct 
of life. He was asked one day, what was the chief 
benefit he had derived from his extensive reading, 
and what he regarded as his best knovi^ledge? 
" How to live well with all the world," was his 
answer. 

One evening Cardinal Massimi having paid him 
a visit^ staid with him till d$irk. Poussin, who had 
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no footman, took a lamp himself to light his guest 
to his carriage, who said to him, " I am sorry for 
you, M. Poussin; you have no footman !" •■•And 
I," said Poussin, "am still more sorry for your 
Eminency, because you have so many !" 

A person of quality having shewn him a picture 
of his own painting, Poussin said to him, "Ah, my 
lord, you only want a little poverty, to become a 
good painter." 

THE CELEBRATED PICTURE OP THE VISION OF 
. ST. JEROME BY PARMEOIANO. 
(Belonging to the British Institution.) 

' Vasari says, the ' picture painted for Donna 
Maria Buffalini, was intended to be placed in the 
Church of St. Salvator del Lauro, in a chapel near 
the door. He adds that when Parmegiano left 
Rome, he deposited it with the Frati della Pace, 
in whose refectory it remained several years. It 
was removed by Guilio Buffalini to the church of 
the family at Citta di Castollo. 

Aff6, after relating these facts, adds that it re- 
mained in the refectory of the monastery of St. 
Maria della Pace till the time when Biondo wrote; 
that it was removed by Guilio Buffalini, and doubt- 
less placed in the chapel of that noble family, in 
the church of the Augustines ; but in consequence 
of the little care which was taken of it, the Buffalini 
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family caused it to be transferred to their palace, in 
which it remained in his (Aifo's) time, and though 
considerably injured, was regarded as a treasure. 

This picture was purchased by the late Marquess 
of Abercorn, who sold it to Watson Taylor, esq., at 
whose sale it was purchased in 1824, by the Rev. 
HolwellCarr, at the price of 3,050 guineas, for the 
Directors of the British Institution, whose property 
it now is. 

LORENZO LiPPl's PORTRAIT OF SALVATOR ROSA. 

SalvatorRosa once calling upon Lorenzo Lippi, 
found him preparing a canvas, while Malatesti read 
aloud to him, and Ludovico Seranai the astronomer, 
read the MS. of his poem of the Sphynx. Salvator, 
with a silent step, took his seat in an old gothic 
window, and placing himself in a listening attitude, 
with a bright light falling through stained glass 
upon his fine head, produced a splendid study, of 
which Lippi, without a word of his intention, 
availed himself; and he executed with incredible 
rapidity, the finest picture of Salvator that was ever 
painted. Several copies of it were taken with Lippi's 
permission, and Ludovico Seranai purchased the 
original at a considerable price. 

In this picture Salvator is dressed in a cloth 
habit, with richly slashed sleeves, turnovers, and a 
collar. It is only a head and bust, and the eyes 
are looking towards the spectator. 
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INTKODUCTION OF GRINLING GIBBONS^ TO 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 

John Evelyn, the amiable author of the 
" Sylva," was the first to notice the talents of 
Grinling Gibbons, and introduced him to Charles 11. 
His meeting ^ith this admirable artist, is thus 
noticed in his diary : — ^This day I first acquainted 
his Majesty with that incomparable young man. 
Gibbons, whom I had lately met with in an obscure 
place, by mere accident, as I was walking near 
a poor solitary thatched house, in a field in our 
parish near Say's Court. I found him shut in ; 
but looking in at the window, I perceived him 
carving that large Cartoon or Crucifix of Tinto- 
ret, a copy of which I had myself brought from 
Venice, where the original painting remains. I 
asked if I might enter ? He opened the door 
civilly to me, and I saw him about such a work 
as, for the curiosity of handling, drawing, and 
studious exactness, I never had before seen, in all my 
travels. I questioned him why he worked in. such 
an obscure and lonesome place ? He told me, that 
it was that he might apply himself to his profession 
without interruption, and wondered not a little how 
I had found him out. I asked if he was unwilling 
to be made known to some great man, for that I 
believed it might turn to his profit ; he answered, 
he was yet but a beginner, but would not be 
sorry to sell off that piece : on demanding the price. 
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he said, one hundred pounds. In good earnest the 
very frame was worth the money, there beipg nothing 
in nature so tender and delicate as the flowers and fe^ 
toons about it, and yet the work was very strong ; in 
the piece were more than a hundred figures of men, 
&c. I found he was likewise musical and very 
civil, sober and discreet. Of this young artist, and" 
the manner of finding him out, I acquainted the 
king, and begged that he would give me leave to 
bring him and his work to Whitehall ; for that I 
would adventure my reputation with his Majesty^ 
that he had never seen any thing approach it» 
and that he would be exceedingly pleased, and 
employ him. This was the first notice he had of 
Mr. Gibbons, 

HOW TO JUDGE OF MODERN PICTURES. 

There are many circumstances that favour the 
paintings by the old masters, that are entirely sepa- 
rate from any merit appertaining to their respective 
authors ; and to judge fairly of pictures recently 
painted, these circumstances should be known, and 
borne in mind, or justice cannot be awarded to the 
genius and talent of our contemporary painters. 
There are many amateurs who might discover this 
by a little reflection, although not practically ac- 
quainted with the arts, the great multitude, how- 
ever who visit exhibitions, should be made ac- 
quainted with these facts, as it is not likely that they 
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should ever find them out. To the public in 
general we then address these observations. 

Pictures, be it known, painted upon a pure and 
legitimate process, like genuine wines, improve by 
age. A competent judge will consequently pro- 
nounce certain wines choice or excellent, and anti- 
cipate their future value ; whilst the great mass of 
wine drinkers can only appreciate their superior 
qualities when brightened and mellowed by time. 
In viewing a gallery like this then, of pictures fresh 
from the easel, it is due from the public to their 
respective painters, to make allowance for the 
absence of those improving qualities, which time 
can alone supply. 

There are certain crudities in painting newly 
wrought that arise out of the very nature of oil 
pairUf namely from their want of time to harden. 
The impurities of oils and varnish decrease as the 
colours become indurated, until the picture acquires 
a general texture of surface, which the utmost skill 
of the painter in laying on his colours, be they ever 
so pure or finely levigated, cannot at first produce. 
Vandyke's incomparable pictures, we know from 
indubitable testimony, were comparatively raw and 
crude when recently finished ; so much so, indeed, 
that those who lived to a great age many years after 
his death, expressed their surprise on beholding the 
change which time had wrought upon them, they 
being then mellowed, and glowed with harmony. 
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GA^AR POUSSIN AND CLAUDE LORRAINE. 

Of these two great landscape painters, says the 
ingenious Mrs. Graham in her life of Poussin, it is 
difficult to say which is the most poetical. Both have 
looked into nature, and seen her truly, but differently ; 
Caspar Poussin loves the landscape before the sun 
is up, or after he is set, or when heavy clouds only 
permit a bright beam to flash through his dark 
foliage ; Claude must have sun, and light, and life. 
His mornings are fresh, yet sparkling; his day 
makes the shade of his trees necessary for the eye 
and the imagination, and we dread the moment 
when night must obscure his lovely evenings. 
From the Trinity de' Monti all Claude's effects, and 
many of his subjects, may be traced. From the 
little portico of his house, the view over the vale of 
the Tyber, the fine lines of the Vatican, the Monte 
Mario, and the Villa Medici, which he has intro- 
duced in many of his pictures, are seen to pecuUar 
advantage, both in the morning and evening effect. 
Caspar's compositions are oflen drawn from the 
same source; but his lights and colours seem to be 
more taken from the massy walls and ruins of the 
city, where the Coliseum and the Palatine require 
shadow, approaching to darkness, to soften the red 
ruin into the verdant decorations with which time 
has adorned their venerable summits. The pic- 
turesque beauty of Rome was truly felt by these 
great painters, and, excepting the back grounds 
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of Domenichino, and thpse of Nicholas Poussin, 
scarcely any other has done it justice. The views 
pf ruins and monuments by Piranesi and other 
artists, may give an idea of the grandeur even of 
the ruined city ; but its colour, its trees, its won- 
derful distances, have never been traly felt but by 
the Poussins, Claude, and Domenichino. 

INVENTION OP COPPERrPLATE ENGRAVING. 

The invention of copper-plate engraving is 
believed to have been derived from Maso Fini- 
guerra, a Florentine, who lived between the years 
1400 and 1460. It is said that he impressed with 
earth all the things which he engraved in silver, 
for the purpose of filling them with niello^ a metallic 
substance reduced to powder, composed of silver, 
copper, lead, sulphur, and borax. Then having 
poured over the earthen impressions liquid sul- 
phur, they became printed, and filled with smoke : 
" Whence," says Vasari, " being rubbed with oil, 
they showed the same as the silver ; and this he 
also did with damped paper, and with the same 
tint, pressing over it with a round roller, smooth 
in every part, which not only made them appear 
printed, but as if drawn with a pen." 

GEORGE MORLAND AND HIS PATRON. 

A PERSON of considerable, property, for two or 
three years occasionaUy supplied Gcoige Morlaqd 
with money, without any other interest in vii^w 
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than the pleasure of collecting some of his best 
pictured, of which Morland promised to apprise 
him, whenever he had one of that description 
nearly finished. This person, like a few others, 
had allowed George to draw on him too liberally, so 
that he found himself minus upwards of a hundred 
aind fifty pounds ; and as this sum was rather too 
much for our painter to work up in a hurry, at his 
patron's prices, the recollection of it seemed to be 
thrown quite into the back-ground of his memory. 
As soon, however, as this was perceived, the im- 
portunities of the monied man became so boring^ 
that George was obliged to slip out of town, to get 
rid of so troublesome a dun. This of course justly 
exasperated the injured party, and he left no means 
untried to discover the place of our fugitive painter's 
retreat; which at last he thought himself lucky 
enough in ferreting out. 

About the dusk of a fine evening in August, the 
vigilant creditor with a writ, and the proper officer 
to execute it, arrived at the painter's retreat ; and 
there, like two voracious hawks, they pounced upon 
their prey. But before the business was done, the 
gentlemaii thought he would reproach Morland with 
his ungrateful conduct ; and, for that purpose, was 
shewn into a room where the painter was comfort- 
ably seated, never suspecting any harm ; smoking 
his pipe. His surprise at this unexpected visit, 
however was soon over ; and when he understood 
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upon what errand his friend camey his fertile genius 
soon dictated the only means now left him of ex- 
tricating himself from this difficulty. 

Assuming, therefore, a cheerful air, he thus ad- 
dressed the angry creditor : " Come, come. Jemmy 
Carty, what the devil makes you look so plaguy 
glum ? Why, now, I suppose you think I brushed 
to shy you for the little business between us." 
Here the other exclaimed — " Little, do you call 
it !" Morland — " A milk-score, between us ! I say 
Carty, that infamous Jew, whose name is like his 
hard heart, gallows Flint — Stone, I mean — ^it was to 
escape his clutches I've broom'd this time ; believe 
me, I say, a sweating bill of mine comes due to 
morrow — no less than a hundred and forty quid I — 
true as I'm alive — ^Ha I ha ! ha 1 — I say, how the 
scaly miser will hang his jib when he finds me off 

— Ha ! ha ! Well But I say. Jemmy Carty, 

fwhispei'sj I've got two KiUcats, and a three- 
quarter, nearly finished, belonging to this queer 

Moses — I'm d d if you shan't take them all t 

town — Ha ! ha ! — ^They shall all be your's — there 
now — ^if' they are not all three finished, and off^ 
before this time to-morrow evening, Pll stand a 
rump and dozen for all present — poz — Now, you 
stand treat to-night, and let us all be jolly — Come 
Carty, no nonsense — come tip us your mauley ; no 
malice, here's t'ye." 

The hope of possessing three pictures, and four 
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or five large bumpers, by this time, having taken 
possession of Carty's head, and his heart feeling 
something warmer in his old friend's cause, he 
forthwith determined to drown all animosity ; and 
Morland's man happening to come in at this critical 
moment, Carty slipped half-a-crown into his hand, 
and, in a whisper, asked how many pictures his 
master had upon the finish ? The man who, ac- 
cording to his own story smoked the business, 
answered readily " Three or four master, at least 
ril take my davy to three, however." This decla- 
ration, and an appointment to meet our artist in his 
pjunting-room at seven in the morning, under the 
forfeiture of a supper and wine for seven friends, 
at the expense of him who failed in his appoint- 
ment, silenced him ; in addition to which, George 
told his friend, that he should see a design 
for a picture when he came, which would both 
puzzle and surprise him^ completely silenced all 
grumbling. 

All things being thus amicably adjusted, after 
Morland had agreed, in a whisper, to pay the night's 
expence, including supper, which, although Carty 
had at first consented to pay, in the hearing of the 
landlord, began now to sit rather uneasy upon his 
stomach. But when this expence was made easy, 
by the painter's taking it upon him to settle all 
scores, Carty entered into the spirit of the treat, and 
they all got, to use poor George's phrase, " glori- 
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dusly swipy." During the greatest part of the time 
these jolly dogs were sacrificing to Bacchus, the 
painter's man and an assistant were very busy, at 
intervals, preparing for a regular retreat, according 
to orders from their general; and before twelve that 
night, they made such diligent use of their time, as 
to have removed every thing to the inn, from 
whence the stage was to set out before six o'clock 
next morning, and got places secured for our 
painter and his man for Scotland. 

About half-past twelve, the company broke up ; 
our painter reeled to his lodgings, to all appearance 
quite gone, between his servant and his brother ; 
and the, (for once,) incautious Carty was as- 
sisted up stairs by the landlord of the house where 
they kept their orgy ; while the bailiff who hap- 
pened to be an old acquaintance of Geoi^, kept 
snug, although his old customer didn't tip, 
" Cause why, he knew how to have him at a better 
lock." 

When our painter got home, instead of going to 
bed, he took a piece of drawing-paper, and, with a 
pencil, sketched a striking likeness of poor Jemmy 
Carty, with the bill in his hand for their night's ' 
entertainment, including the supper. At the top 
of the bill stood Carty's name, at full length, and 
place of abode, debtor to such-a-one, for all punch, 
supper, wine, and tobacco, with four pounds for 
the pounds, and a blank for shillings and pence : 
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this the waiter hinted to the painter at the dooir^ 
when he was assisting him along, would he ahout 
the mark. In the hack-ground, he sketched a 
stage-coach, with his own head out of the window ; 
and, on a label proceeding 'from his mouth, the 
words — ^^LondoUy ho ! — More Kit^Cata for dead 
fiats P^ This curious sketch he stuck up with 
wafers on the wall, exactly opposite to the door of 
fais painting-room; and just before he set off, 
desired the maid to shew the gentleman, who would 
be there in ahout an hour, into his room, and, if 
possible, to detain him there till he returned. 

About seven next morning, Carty was up ; for 
the thoughts of losing the Kit-Cats, and the rump 
and dozen together, kept him awake for some time, 
notwithstanding his dose, to which he was not 
accustomed. With an aching \head and a fore- 
boding heart, he repaired, with his watch in his 
hand, to the artistes lodgings, which were but a few 
doors from where he slept, or rather lay. Upon 
. his enquiring for Morland, and hearing to his great 
surprise, he had gone out, he began to he alarmed, 
till the girl, agreeably to her instructions, prevailed 
upon him to walk up into the painting^room, where 
she was sure Mr. Morland would soon join him, as 
he gave her particular ofders to keep him till his 
return. This quieted al) his fears, till he arrived 
in the room, when the first object that struck hif 
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wondering optics was his own tall figure at fuU 
length, accompanied with the cuiious emblafns 
before described. 

It is not in words to convey any thing like an 
adequate idea of the rage, shame, and disappointment 
that took possession of poor Carty at this moment ! 
Suffice it to say, that the poor girl ran, or rather 
tumbled down stairs in a fit of terror, screaming 
out, *' The gentleman is mad ! the gentleman is 
Mad in master's room — he* 11 certainly kill himself^^ 
oh ! oh ! somebody tie him !— somebody tie him ! 
for God*s sake tie him*— tie him-— the gentleman is 
mad !*' This frantic vociferation from below, 
somewhat appeased the enraged Carty above, and 
be sought in every comer for the Kit-Cats, but in 
V8un ; they were no where to be found but on the 
cursed drawing stuck up against the wall. The 
sight of this caricature once more roused his choler, 
and hearing somebody coming up stairs^ he was 
resolved to have no witnesses of the farcical part he 
thus was made to act, by the trick George put upon 
him. He therefore pulled the drawing from the 
wall, and in an instant tore it to pieces. Repairing 
from this scene of ridicule to his landlord's, where 
they had spent the night, he summoned the officer 
who came down to execute the writ upon poor 
Morland, and related the hardship of being robbed 
of his money, and laughed at into- the bargain. 
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When Mr» Safecard relied, bythie way of <*omfort to 
the plaintiff in this sad cause— '< What^s tlie odds, 
master? but he's fixed you for the reck'nin^-— 
He's a queer file as any in England I know." Here 
he' was interrupted by bis employer, who exclaimed 
— i« You know 1 — ^wby how the devil's all thisf 
didn't you tell me you would riot knou) him if you 
were to meet him on the road ?" — " Very true, 
master," cries Safecard ; " we never wUl know our 
friends, upon these here occasions, without our 
employers oome to tip a little higher'^Do ye take 
j»ef"— ".Yes, yes," replied the angry plaintiff; 
'< I only wished you to take him, but I hope the 
•liule rip has not taken us both in for all the ex- 
pences of last night"—" No, no, my master," 
: replied our conscientious officer, " all expenses 
must be, in these cases, at the suit of the plaintiff; 
•SO no tricks upon travellers/* Just then old Boni^ 
fiace entered, and insisting upon the promise the 
giemman made in his own hearing, and presenting 
his bill of four pounds sixteen shillings and ten*^ 
pence, with poor Carty's name as debtor, and place 
of abode at the head of it ; poor Jemmy made a 
virtue of necessity, and reluctantly paid, with the 
best grace he could assume ; pocketed the affront, 
and set off for town. There, however, the story 
reached an hour before him, and he was obliged to 
stend the laugh of a few wicked wights, in addition 
to his other mortifications. 

k2 
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P0US8IN*8 IDEAS OF PAINTING. 

Painting is an imitation by means of lines and 
colours, on some superfices, of every thing that 
can be seen under the sun ; its end is to please. 

** Principles that every man capable of reasoning 
may ham: — ^There can be nothing represented 

Without light, 

Without form. 

Without colour, 

Without distance, 

Without an instrument, dr medium. 
Things which are not to be learned^ ajid which 
make an essential part of painting : 

First, the-subject must be noble. It should have 
received no quality from the mere workmen; 
and to allow scope to the painter to display his 
powers, he should choose it capable of receiving 
the most excellent form. He must begin by com- 
position, then ornament, propriety, beauty, grace, 
vivacity, costume, probability, and judgment, in 
each and all. These last belong solely to the 
painter, and cannot be taught. The nine are 
the golden bough of Virgil, which no man can find 
or gather if his fate do not lead him to it. 

RUBENS'S allegories. 

Rubens is one of the most celebrated of our 
modems for allegorical figures, in which he dealt 
the more for being Venius's scholar. His charao- 
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ter, as a colourist is unquestioxiable ; and in the 
parts wherein he exceU, he is second to none. 
But as to his manner of treating allegories, he 
would have succeeded better, had he been more 
regular in his imitations of the ancients. 

His taste in allegories plainly appears in a large 
work, all designed by himself, and published by 
Gevartius, consisting of a great yariety of prints, 
most of which abound in imaginary figures. Among 
these are too many instances of his misrepresent- 
ing the allegorical persons of the ancients, and of 
his inventing others in an improper or confused 
manner. 

POtJSSIN*S OLD AGE. 

The genius of Poussin seems to have gained 
vigour with age. Nearly his last works, which 
were begun in 1660, and sent to Paris 1664, were 
the four pictures allegorical of the seasons, which 
he painted for the Due de Richelieu. He chose 
the terrestrial paradise, in all the freshness of 
creation, to designate spring. The beautiful story 
of Boaz and Ruth formed the subject of summer. 
Autumn was aptly pictured, in the two Israelites 
bearing the bunch of grapes from the Promised 
Land. But the master-piece was Winter, repre- 
sented in the Deluge. This picture has been, 
perhaps, the most praised of all Poussin's works, 
A narrow space, and a very few persons have 
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sufEced him for this powerful representation of that 
great catastrophe. The 8un*s disk is darkened 
with clouds ; the lightning shoots in forked flashes 
throi^h the air : nothing but the roofs of the highest 
houses are visible above the distant water upon 
which the Ark floats, on a level with the highest 
mountains. Nearer, where the waters, pent in by 
rocks, form a cataract, a boat is forced down the 
fall, and the wretches who had sought safety in it 
are perishing: but the most pathetic incident is 
brought close to the spectator. A mother in a boat 
is holding up her infant to its father, who, though 
upon a high rock, is evidently not out of reach 
of the water, and is only protracting life a very 
little. 

The long and honorable race of Poussin was 
now nearly run. Early in the following year, 1665, 
he was slighdy affected by palsy, and the only 
picture of figures that he painted afterwards was the 
Samaritan Woman at the Well, which he >sent to 
M. de Chantelou, with a note, in which he says, — 
**This is my last work; 1 have already one foot in 
the grave." Shortly afterwards he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to M. Felibien. *' I could not answer 
the letter which your brother, M. le Prieur de St. 
Clementin, forwarded to me, a few days after his 
arrival in this city, sooner, my usual infirmities 
being increased by a very troublesome cold, which 
continues and annoys me very much. I must now 
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thank you not only for your remembrance, but for 
the kindness you have done me, by not reminding 
the prince of the wish he once expressed to possess 
some of my works. It is too late for him to hfi 
well served; I am become too iiafirm, and the palsy 
hinders me in working, so that I have given up the 
pencil for some time, and think only of preparing 
for death, which I feel bodily upon me. It is all 
over with me.'* 

CLAUDE LORRAINl^'S EPITAPH. 

Claude Lorraine is buried in the church of 
Trinita del Monte : his epitaph is as follows : — 

D. O. M. 
Claudib Gillee Lotharingo, ex loco de Champagna 
orto, Pictore eximio, qui ipsos orientis et ocei- 
dentis solis radios in campestribus mirific^ pingendis 
effinxit; hie, in urbe ubi artem coluit, summam 
laudem, inter magnates, consecutus est, obiit IX 
Kal. Decemb. 1682, aetatis suse anno 82. Johannes 
et Josephus Gillee, Patrui carissimi, monumentum 
hoc sibi posterisque suis poni curarunt. 

POU8SIN AND MENGS. 

The admirers of RaiFaelle Mengs, jealous of 
Poussin's title of "the Pointer of Philosophers;" 
conferred on him the antithetical one of "the Phi- 
losopher of Painters f and it cannot be denied that 
his writings and his pictures are learned. Yet he 
is a remarkable instance of the folly of learned 
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quackery : his leputation having now sunk as much 
below his deserts^ as it was once raised above 
them« 

tH£ BBLVIDERE APOLLO. 

(Prom the Oxford Prize Poenu.) 

No«B.^TlM Apollo if in the tet of watehtng the urow wtth wMek 

lie Blew the serpent Python. 

HiASo ye the arrow harde in the sky ? 

Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry? 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet soomful of the slain, 

The heav'nly Archer stands — ^no human biith. 

No perishaUe denixen of earth ; 

Toath blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than godlike grace; 

All, all divine — no straggling muscle glows. 

Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows^ 

But animate with deity alone. 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 

Bright-kindlfaig with a conqueror's stern delight^ 
His keen eye tracks the arrow's fateful flight ; 
Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire^ 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 
Firm fix'd his tread, yet light, as when on high. 
He walks th' impalpable and pathless sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, conftn'd 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind. 
That lifts in sport his mantle's droo^iing fold. 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 

Mighty Ephesian I * with an eagle's flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of ligbt^ 

AgMiai of Bpheiui. ; 
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View'd the brig^ht oondave of HeavVi blest abode. 
And tbe cold marble leapt to life a God : 
Cootagious awe tbrougb breathless myriads ran, 
Aod nations bowM before the work of man. 
For mild he seemM, as in Elysian bowers. 
Wasting in careless eese the joyous hoars ; 
Haughty, as baids have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep, 
'Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove. 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet on that form, in wild delirious trance, 
With more than reverence gazM the Maid of Pianoe. 
Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood. 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 
To cherish grief, her last her dearest care. 
Her one fond hope *-to perish of despair. 
Oft as the shifting light her sight beguiled. 
Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marble sroil'd : 
Oft breathless list'ning heard, or seem'd to hear, 
A voice of music melt upon her ear* 
Slowly she wan'd, and cold and senseless grown, 
Clos'd her dim eyes, herself benumb'd to stone. 
Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied. 
Once more she g^s'd, then feebly smilM and died. 

Hbnbt Hart Milmam, 
Brasea-NoM CoQege. 

NoTB.— The forttgolDg fut is rtlalsd in the work of Mom. Pinel 
iai rinianit6. 

EDMUND BORKB AND A STUDENT IN ART. 

The following anecdote relative to the late 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke was communicated to the 
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Editor of the Annak of the Fine Arts, by the student 
in question, in gratitude to his memory, principally 
to introduce a letter which he sent to Alderman 
Carr, of York, to be delivered to the person by 
whom this anecdote is communicated. My occu- 
pation was that of a diamond jeweller. In the 
summer of 1786 I was going to York on foot : 
when I had got six miles on the Uxbridge road, I 
heard a voice behind me saying to a servant on 
horseback, ** Ask that gentleman how far he is 
going before he stops/' The carriage having 
reached me, the person within it asked me if 
I would step in ? I declined as I was going to 
stop at a village called South Hall, about a mile 
distant. '* Do, Sir, come in, it will rest you a 
little." His manner was so very persuasive that I 
got in : he was reading Bufibn's Natural History 
in French. 

We had some interesting conversation, and, 
among other things, I had shown him the first or 
second attempt 1 had made at engraving, with 
which he seemed surprised and pleased. From 
circumstances, I thought he was a gentleman far- 
mer. But we arrived at last at a very handsome 
mansion, and he introduced me to a lady and two 
gentlemen as an ingenious young man that he had 
met with on the road, whose name was Barrow. 
After dinner he took me to see his paintings ; and 
then I asked him to whom I was so much obliged 
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for siicii uncommon civility ? " When you return 
to London, go to Sir Joshua Reynolds*, and ask 
for Burke of Beaconsfield," and at the same time 
put 10s. 6d. in my hand, ohserving, as I was a 
foot-traveller I should find it convenient on the 
road: it was wrapped in a piece of paper. I 
omitted to observe, that I had long had a desire to 
see, or, if possible, be acquainted with the Mr. 
Burke who made a farewell speech to the people of 
Bristol, that made a very lasting impression on me ; 
consequently the first house I came to after leaving 
Beaoonsfield, I inquired whether it was Burke the 
member of parliament that lived where I had 
dined ; and on being informed it was, I was much, 
gratified to think I had my desire acco)Qiplished ia 
so extraordinary a manner. 

On my arrival at York I wrote a very warmly 
imagined letter to my patron at Beaconsfield ; and 
on my return to London, I went immediately to 
Sir Joshua's, and finding Mr. Burke was still at, 
Beaconsfield, I went there, and there he eiiter^. 
tained me some days ; and on going with him into 
his study the day of my arrival, he put the following 
letter into my hand, saying, *' I give you tliis. Sir, 
to let you see I did not neglect answering yours.'* 
It was enclosed to MJ% Carr, who was to give it to 
me ; but I having left York, he returned it to Mr* 
B^e ; and is as follows :— • 
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Beacoosfield, Oefober 1, ITM. 
Siti, 

I am much obliged to you for jcm letter ftom York, and 
for your reoeiviDg so kiDdly the trifling aoeommodatioii that 
it foil in my way by aocident to affi>rd you : I thoold, bow- 
ever^ be exceedingly concerned if it should become the means 
of raiang in your mind expectations which it may not be in 
my power to answer, and of inducing you to engage in por« 
suits which all your abilities and industry may not enable 
you to succeed in. My circumstances are such as oUige me 
to keeip within narrow bounds, and will not suifor me to 
show that countenance to talents I wish to show wfaenefer 
I meet them. Your case, I assure you, Is one of those 
which makes the lesenres which prudence and justtoo india* 
pensably require, somewhat painful to me. 

Not being able to undertake to support you in your 
studies as a painter, I cannot, in conscience and honour, en- 
courage you to abandon wholly the business to which yon 
are bred, and which is a very respectable trade. 

I do not, howcTer, mean at all to discourage you from 
the . study of design, so far as is compatible with that em- 
ployment which must be the fonudation of your siqtport 
and your retreat, in case your progress in the arts, or tbe 
encouragement you meet with, should not equal our. mutual 
wishes. 

Whether you can arriFO at sufficient eminence as a 
painter to answer any good purpose, must be, in a great 
measure, uncertain ; but, at any rate, whatever progress 
you make in design, though not sufficient to accomplish you 
as a painter, cannot fail of being of very great advan- 
tage, in all those trades that are conversant in decoration, 
which are many, and some of them lucrative. I shall 
^rtainly, therefore, when we meet in town next winter. 
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reoommend you to the Academy — to Sir Joshua R^ynoldty 
provided your process io drawing be such as will entitlo 
yon to learn there ; and we shall talk further on the further 
steps you are to talce. 

Tour oommuuicatiBg your, ideas to me in so open and 
friendly a manner, will, I hope justify the liberty I take in 
leoommending to you to put a little restraint on your ima- 
giaation, relative to your views in life. 

The spirit of enterprise aad adventure I certainly do not 
mean wholly to damp, as it is the source of every thing 
which improves and adorns society ; but^ at the same time, 
it is more frequently the cause of the greatest disappomt- 
mentey miseries and misfortunes, and sometimes of dangerous 
immoralities. 

Tou seem to feel too much disgust at "humble but honest 
situations in life, and to form too slight an opinion of those 
whom the order of Providence has destined to those situations. 
Tbts is a serious mistake, whether it regards the happiness 
or the virtue of men, which are neither of them much less 
in one condition than in another. 

Your own happiness is deeply concerned in not giving 
yourself over too much to the guidance of your imagination. 

Tou will excuse the liberty I take, as proceeding from my 
very good wishes finr you ; and you will do me the favour to 
believe me, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

EOMUMD BOBKI. 

P. S. I enclose this to Mr. Carr, of York, upon whom you 
will wait as soon as you can. 

I am, Sir, <fec. <fec. 
John S. Barrow, Jeweller, Ac, 
No. 1, Little Compton Street^ 
Soho, Citizen of the World 
in a Sky Parlour — ^the fate 
of most geniuses. 
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CHARACTERIBTICS OF POV8SIN. 

(From Grahmn*9 Life of PouMin.) 

PoussiN is, in the strict sense of the word, an 
historical painter. 

Michael Angelo is too intent on the sublime, 
too much occupied with the eflfect of the whole, to 
tell a common history. His conceptions are epic, 
and his persons, and his colours, have as little to 
do with ordinary life, as the violent action of his 
actors have resemblance to the usually indoleat 
state of ordinary men. 

Raffaelle's figures interest so much in themselves, 
that they make us forget that they are only part of 
a history. We follow them eagerly, as we do the 
personages of a drama ; we grieve, we hope, we 
despair, and we rejoice with them. 

Poussin's figures, on the contrary, tell their story ; 
we feel not the intimate acquaintance with them- 
selves, that we do with the creations of Kafiaelle. 
His Cicero would thunder in the forum and dis- 
sipate a conspiracy, and we should take leave of 
him with respect at the end of the scene; but 
with Raffaelle's we should feel in haste to quit the 
tumult, and retire with him to his Tusculum, and 
learn to love the virtues, and almost to cherish the 
weaknesses of such a man. 

Poussin has shown that grace and expression 
may be independent on what is commonly called 
beauty. His women have none of that soft, easy 
and attractive air, which many other painters have 
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found the secret of imparting, not only to their 
Venuses and Graces, but to their Madonnas and 
Saints. His ,beauties are austere and dignified. 
Minerva and the Muses appear to have been his 
models, rather than the inhabitants of Mount Ci- 
thseron. Hence subjects of action are more suited 
to him than those of repose. 

DICK TINTO. 
A Character from " Tales of my Landlord,** 

Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, was 
wont to derive his origin from the ancient family 
of Tinto, of that ilk in Lancashire, and occasionally 
hinted that he had somewhat derogated from his 
gentle blood, in using the pencil for his principal 
support : but if Dick's pedigree was correct, some 
of his ancestors must have suffered a more heavy 
declension, since the good man his father executed 
the necessary and, I trust, the honest, but cer- 
' taiuly not very distinguished employment, of tailor 
in ordinary to the village of Langdirdum in the 
West. Under his humble roof was Richard born, 
and to his father's humble trade was Richard, 
greatly contrary to his inclination, early inden- 
tured. Old Mr. Tinto had, however, no reason to 
congratulate himself upon having compelled the 
youthful genius of his son to forsake its natural 
berit. He fared like the school boy, who attempts 
to stop with his finger the spout of a water cis- 
tern, while the stream, exasperated at this com? 
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pression, escapes by a thousand uncalculated 
spurtSy and wets him all oyer for his pains. Even 
so fared the senior Tinto, when his hopeful 
apprentice not only exhausted all the chalk in 
inaking sketches upon the shopboard, but even 
executed several caricatures of his father's best 
customers, who began loudly to murmur, that it 
was too hard to have their persons deformed by 
the vestments of the father, and to be at the same 
time turned into ridicule by the pencil of the son. 
This led to discredit and loss of practice, until the 
old tailor, yielding to destiny, and to the entreaties 
of his son, permitted him to attempt his fortune 
in a line for which he was better qualified. 

There was about this time, in the viDage of 
Langdirdura, a peripatetic brother of the brush, 
who exercised his vocation sub JovefrigidOy the 
object of admiration of all the boys of the village, 
but especially to Dick Tinto. The age had not 
yet adopted, amongst other unworthy retrench- 
ments, that illiberal measure of economy, which, 
supplying by written characters the lack of sym- 
bolical representation, closes one open and easily 
accessible avenue of instruction and emolument 
against the student of the Fine Arts. It was not 
yet permitted to write upon the plastered doorway 
of an alehouse, or the suspended sign of an inn, 
" The old Magpie," or "The Saracen's Head," 
^ substituting that cold description for the lively 
eflBgies of the plumed chatterer, or the turban'd 
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frown of the Sdd&n. That early and more simple 
^ oonsidered alike Ihe necessities of ail ranks, 
and depicted the symbols of good che^ bo as to be 
obvious to all capacities ; well judging that a man 
who couM not read a syllable, might netreithelest 
love a p6t of good ale as well as his better edocated 
nei^bbonrSy or even as the person fainself. Adt-> 
ing upon this liberal ptincifde, [^bUoans as yet 
hung forth the painted emblems of their csdling ; 
and sign paintera, if th^ seldom feasted, did not 
absolutely starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, as we 
have already intimated, Dick Tinto became an 
assistant ; and thus, as is not unusual among heaven** ^ 
born geniuses in this departmeat of the Fine Arts, ' 
began to paint before he had any notion of draw- 
ing. 

His natural talent for observing nature soon 
induced him to rectify die errors, and soar above 
the instruction of his teacher. He particularly 
shone in painting horses, that being a favourite 
sign in the Scottish villages ; and, in tracing his 
progress, it is beautiful to observe, how by degrees 
he learned to shorten the backs, and prolong the 
legs of these noble animals, until they become to 
look less like crocodiles, and more like nags. 
Detraction, which always pursues merit with 
strides proportioned to its advancement, has indeed 
alleged, that Dick once upon a time painted a 

VOL. II. s 
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hofse with five legs instead of four. I might 
hate rested his defence upon the license allowed 
to that branch of the prolessiony which, i& it per- 
mite all sorts of singular and irregular combi. 
nations, may be allowed to extend iteelf so fnr as 
to bestow a limb supernumerary on a fiiTOurite 
subject. But the cause of a deceased friend is 
sacred; and 1 disdain to bottom it so superficially. 
I have visited the sign in question, which yet 
swings exalted in the village of Langdirdum, and 
I am ready to depose upon oath, that what has 
been idly mistaken or misrepresented as being the 
fifth leg of the horse, is, in fact, the tail of that 
quadruped, and, considered with reference to the 
posture in which he is represented, forms a cir- 
cumstance introduced and managed with great and 
successful, though daring art. The nag being 
represented in a rampant or rearing posture, the 
tail, which is prolonged till it touches the ground, 
appears to form a poiitt d^appui, and gives the 
firmness of a tripod to the figure, without which 
it would be difficult to conceive, placed as the feet 
are, how the courser could maintain his ground 
without tumbling backwards. This bold concep- 
tion has fortunately fallen into custody of one by 
whom it is duly valued ; for when Dick, in his 
more advanced state of proficiency, became dubious 
of so daring a deviation from the established rules 
of art, and was desirous to execute a picture of 
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the publican himself in exchange for the juvenile 
producdoh, the courteous oiFer was declined by 
his judicious employer, who had observed, it 
seems, that when his ale failed to do its duty in 
conciliating his guests, one glance of the sign 
was sure to put them in good humour. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose 
to trace the steps by which Dick Tinto improved 
his touchf and corrected, by the rules of art, the 
luxuriance of a fervid imagination. The scales 
fell from his eyes on viewing the sketches of a 
contemporary, the Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie has 
been deservedly styled. He threw down the brush, 
and took up the crayons, and amid hunger and 
loii, and suspense and uncertainty, pursued the 
path of his profession under better auspices 
than those of his original master. Still the first 
rude emanations of his genius (like the nursery 
rhymes of Pope, could these be recovered,) will be 
dear to the companions of Dick Tinto's yo^th. 
There is a tankard and a gridiron painted over the 
door of an obscure change^house in the Back-wynd 
of Gander8cleugh.-^But I feel I must tear myself 
from the subject, or dwell on it too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto had 
recourse, like his brethren, to levying that tax upon 
the vanity of mankind which he could not extract 
from their taste and liberality— in a word he painted 
portraits. It was in this more advanced stage of 

s2 
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proficiency, when Dkk had soared above his 
original line of buaaeas, aiid highly disduned any 
allusion to it, that, after having been estranged for 
several years, we again met in the village of Gaa- 
derscleugh. I holding my presoat situation, and 
Dick painting copies of the human face divine, at m 
guiiiea per head. This viras a small premium, yet, 
in the first burst of business, it more than sufficed 
lor all Dick's moderate vmnts; so that he oecnpied 
an apartment at liie Wallace Inn, cracked his jest 
with impunity, even upon mine host himsdf, and 
lived in respect and observance with the chamber* 
maid, hostler and waiter. 

Those halcyon days were too seroie to last long. 
When his honour the Laird of Ganderscleugh^ with 
his wife and three daughters, the minister, the 
^uger, mine esteemed patron Mr. Jedediah Cleisfa- 
botham» and some round dozen of the £ewtn and 
farmers, had been consigned to immortality by 
Tinto's brush, custom began to slacken, and it was 
impossible to wring more than crowns and hall^ 
crowns from the hard hands of the peasants, whose 
ambition led them to Dick's painting room. 

Still though the horizon was over^clouded, no 
storm for some time ensued. Mine host had Chris- 
tian faith with a lodger, who had been a good pay 
master as long as he had the means; and from a 
portrait of our landlord himself, grouped witii his 
wife and daughters, in the style of Rubens, whicb 
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suddenly aipfieared ia the best paflbar, il vras evi« 
de&t tliat Dkk had found sotne mode of barterkig 
art for the necessaries of life. 

Nothing, however, is mortt pMcanrioas than re- 
sources of tins nature. It wds observed, that Dick 
became in his turn the whertstone of mine hoet'l 
wit, without venturing either at defence or re<adia«' 
tion; that his easel was tnutisferred to a garret* 
room, in which there was scarce space for it to 
stand upright; and that he, no longer ventured to 
join the weekly club, of which he had been once tbe 
life and souL In short, Dick Tinto'sfriendi feared 
that he had acted like the animal called the sloth, 
wUch, having eaten up the lasU; green leaf upon the 
tree where it has estaUbhed itself, ends by tumbling 
down from the top and dying of inanimation* I 
ventured to hint this to Dick, recommended his 
transferring the exercise of his inestimable talent to 
some other sphere, and forsaking the common 
which he might be said to have eaten bare. 

<^ There is an obstacle to my change of resi^ 
dence," said my friend, grasping my hand with k 
look of solemnity. 

" A bill due to my landlord, I am afraid," replied 
I, with heartfelt sympathy: <<if any part of my 
slender means can assist in this emergence — '^ 

^<No, by the soul of Sir Joshua,*' answered the 
generous youth, ** I will never involve a friend in 
the confieqiaences of my own naisfortune. There is 
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a mode by whidi I oan regain my liberty; and to 
creep even through a common sewer is better than 
to remain in prison. 

I did not perfectly imderstand what my friend 
meant The muse of painting appeared to have 
failed him, and what other goddess he could invoke 
in his distress was a mystery to me. We parted, 
however, without further explanation, and I did not 
again see him until three days fifter, when he sum- 
moned me to partake of the fog with which his 
landlord proposed to regale him ere his departure 
for Edinburgh. 

I found Dick in high spirits, whistling while he 
buckled up the small knapeack, which contained 
his colours, brushes, pallets, and clean shirts. That 
he parted on thie best terms with mine host was ob- 
vious from the cold beef set forth in the low parlour, 
flanked by two mugs of admirable brown stout ^ 
and I own my curiosity was excited concerning the 
means through which the face of my friend's affairs 
had been so suddenly improved. I did not suspect 
Dick of dealing with the devil ; and by what earthly 
means he had extricated himself thus happily, I was 
at a total loss to conjecture. 

He perceived my curiosity, and took me by the 
hand: "My friend," he said^ **fain wouki I con- 
ceal, even from you, the degradation to which it 
has been necessary to submit, in order to accom- 
plish an honourable retreat from Gandersdeugh. 
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But ^rhat avails attempting to conceal that which 
must needs betray itself even by its superior excel- 
lence? All the village — all the parish— 4II the 
world— will soon discover to what poverty has 
reduced Richard Tinto." 

A sudden thought here struck me. I had observed 
that our landlord wore, on that memorable mom^ 
ing, a pair of bran new velveteens, instead of bis 
ancient thicksets. ^ 

<< What," said I, drawing my right hands, with 
the fore finger and thumb pressed together, nimbly 
from my right haunch to my left shoulder, **you 
have condescended to resume the paternal arts to 
which you were first bred — ^long stitches, ha, Dick ?" 

He repelled this unlucky conjecture with a frown 
and a pshaw, indicative of ind^ant contempt, and 
leading me into another room, showed me, resting 
against the wall, the majestic head of Sir William 
Wallace, grim as when severed from the trunk by 
the orders of the felon Edward. 

The painting was executed on boards of a sub- 
stantial thickness, and the top decorated with irons, 
for suspending the honoured effigy upon a sign- 
post. 

** There," he said << my friend, stands the honour 
of Scotland, and my shame — ^yet not so-^rather the 
shame of those, who, instead of encouraging art in 
its proper sphere, reduce it to these unbecoming 
and unworthy extremities." 
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I eqdejBiv^Ted (oamoiHh ifae mlBed fediogs of 
my mwmd aii4 indigiiiiat friei^ I lemiaded 
hja^, that he ought not» like th^ sU)g ia the Mde, 
to deapi^e the quality which ha4 extriqited him 
from difEcuhiesy in which hjus talento* itt a portrait 
or kmdscape punter, bad beeq foitud unavailing. 
Above all, I praised the executioi^ a» well as con-* 
c^tion^ of hii/s p^tkig» ap4 leminded him* that far 
from feeling dishonoured by so superb a spepimeii 
of hi^ talents being exposed tQ the general view 
of the public, he o^ght rather to congratulate hini'^ 
self upoii th^ augmentation of 1ms celebcity, to 
which i|» public e^hibitioB must n^ecessarily give 
rise. 

*^ You are right, my fnench^-you! are r^hjt," re- 
plied poor Dicks his eye kindling with epthwi^iam i 
*^ why should 1 shun the name of a^i—an-^h^ het$i-» 
tated for s^ phTase)-T<aa out-of-doors a<^ist } Q^gs^h 
has introduced himself in tbat ch^ira^tjBr ip onQ of 
his engravings. DomipipjikinQy an^ spmebody d^e in 
suBi/Qient timesFrmMorland in onf own^ have exei^cised 
theiv t^i^m^ in thi/^ vm^mx I f^Pd wMf e|>re limit 
to the rich and higher daises aloo^ the delight 
which the exhibition of works of art is calculated 
to, ^nsp^e i^^ al.1: olsm&i ? Statues are, pbced in 
the opei^ ain : why should. p»i«iting be more nig^ 
ga^y in displaying hei? m^is^v<>pieee$. Ibaii hev 
sistei^ sculpture ? Anid yet^ my fr^end^ we my9t part 
suddenly ; the men are con^iipg in an bow to pul 
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up the—ithe emblem ; and truly, vritii ail my philo« 
sophy, and your consolatory encouragement to boot, 
I would rather wish to leave Ganderscleugb before 
that operation oommenoes." 

We partook of cmr genial host's pnrtiiig banquet, 
and I escorted Dick on hia wdk to fidinbuigh; 
We parted about a mile from the vilkige, just as we 
heard the distant cheer of ^e boys which accora* 
panied the mountain of the new symbol of the 
Wallace-Head. Dick Tinto mended his pace to 
get out of heariBg,-»«so little had either early prae«< 
tice or recent philo60{^ teconeiled him to the 
character of sign-painter. 

In Edinburgh, Dick*s talents were discovered 
and appreciated, amd he received dinneiB and hints 
from several distinguished jud^a of the Fine Avt8« 
But these gentlemen dispensed their criticism move 
willingly than their cash, and Dick thought he 
needed cash more than criticism. H^ therefore 
sought London, the universal mart of talent, and 
where, as is usual in general marts of most de» 
scrtptions, much more of the commodity is exposed 
to sale than can ever find purchasers. Dick, who» 
in serious earnest, was supposed to have cmisidersbble 
natural talents for his profession, and whose vuq 
and sanguine disposition never permitted him lo 
doubt for a moment of ukimate success, threw 
himself headlong into the crowd which jostled and 
struggled for notice and preferment. He elbowed 
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Others, and was elbowed bimself ; and finally by a 
dint of intrepidity, fought bis way into some 
notice, painted for die prize at the Institution, bad 
pictures at the exhibition at Somerset-bouse, and 
damned the banging committee. But poor Dick 
was doomed to lose the field he fought so gallantly. 
In the Fine Arts, there is scarce an alternative 
betwixt distinguished success and absolute iailure ; 
and as Dick's zeal and industry were unable to 
ensure the first, he fell into the distresses which, 
in bis condition, were the natural consequences of 
the latter altematire. He was, for a time, patro- 
nized by one or two of those judicious persons who 
make a virtue of being singular, and of pitching 
their own opinions against those of the world in 
matters of taste and criticism. But they soon tired 
of poor Tinto, and laid him down as a load, upon 
the principle on which a spoilt child throws away 
its play-tbing. Misery, I fear, took him up, and 
accompanied him to a premature grave, to which 
he was carried from an obscure lodging in Swallow 
Street, where he had been dunned by his landlady 
within doors, and watched by bailiffs without, until 
death came to his relief. A comer of the Morning 
Post noticed his death, generally adding, that his 
manner displayed considerable genius, though 
his style was rather sketchy ; and referred to an 
advertisement, which announced that Mr. Varnish, 
the well*known printaeller, had still on band a very 
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few drawings and paintings by Ridiard Tinto, 
Esquire, which those of the nobility and gentry, 
who might wish to complete the collection of 
modem art, were invited to visit without delay. 
So ended Dick Tinto— a lamentable proof of the 
great truth, that in the Fine Arts mediocrity is not 
permitted, and that he who cannot ascend* to the 
very top of the ladder, will do well not to put his 
foot upon it at all. 

LIST OF POUSSIN's PRINCIPAL PAINTINGS. 

OVD TK8TAMBNT. 

Sacbivicb of Noah. — ^Rebecca and Eliesar.— Jaeob asks 
Rachel in Marriage. TVoice. — Moses exposed.— -The findiDg^ 
of Moses. Four THmes* — Moses trampling on the Crown 
of Pbaraoh. TVpice.— Moses defending the Baaghten of 
Jethro. 7V;ice/— Moses and the Burning Bush.— AaioD's 
Rod lieoomes a Serpent. Louvre. — Tlie Ciiildren of Israel pas- 
sing tlirough the Red Sea. — ^The Gathering of the Manna in 
the Desert. — Moses Strilcing tlie Roclc . Fourteen Time*,'--' 
The Setting up of the Golden Calf. 7Wce<— The Triumph 
of David. Twice.— The Axk of €rod amoog the Philistines. 
—The Judgment of Solomon.— 

II BW TBSTAMBMT. 

Thb AmrandatioB. Tiv^.— The Marriage of the Virgin. 
—The Nativity. 8ia TYums.— Adoration of the Magi. 7)kree 
Times, — UciLy Family. Eighteen 7tme9. — Flight into 
Egypt. Twice.— The Baptism of Christ. Twiee.—Tbe 
Crucifixion. ITto^ee.— The Intombment. Three Times. 
— ^The Seven Sacramenti. -The small set painted before 
the others. Assumption of the Virgin. TWoe.— Eitosy of 
St Paul. Twice.— 
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PRaFANB HHITORT AMD POftTBT« 

Rapb of tbe Sttbinef. Twiee^^ 

LAMOSC4PBC. 

Thb Tomb of Pbodon. — Diogenes throwing away his 
Pitcher^ on seeing a Toung Man drink out of the hollow 
of his hand. — Polyphenaos, seated on the top of a high 
Rock.-^Arcas and Callisto.— Mercary playing the Flute. — 
A storaf. 

PARMEGIANO AND THE SOLDIERS. 

While Parmegiano was engaged on one of bis 
largest works, the memorable sack of Rome, in 
1527 occurred J and an anecdote is recorded of 
him, similar to that which is related of Protogenes 
the Greek painter, during the siege of Rhodes by 
Demetrius, In consequence of his fixed attention 
to this worl^, he neith'er heard the roaring of the 
c^onon, nor perceived the tumult of the assault, 
till some soldiers rushed into his apartment, and 
surprised him in the midst of his labours. 

Fortunately, the chief of the troop, who entered 
his room was a man of taste, and b^ing much 
struck with his compositions, cl^ked the rapacity 
of his followers, and exacted from the painter, 
<>nly some sketches in pen and ink, with which he 
was highly gratified. 

Another party more regardless of the arts, in- 
sisting on money, he went out to borrow a sum 
from a friend,, when he was seized by a third troop, 
by whom he was imprisoned until he had found 
means to satisfy their demands. 
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rNHABlTANTS OF tHE MONTE PINCIO. 

The Monte Piiicio, at Rome, was inhabited tn 
the middle of the seventeenth centuiy by per-» 
sonages more remarkable than princes and prelates^ 
and exhibited edifices which, though of smaller 
pretension, were not less interesting thioa its 
palaces and convents. The pictorial genius of 
Rome has, at various epochs, chosen the Pincio 
as its temporary or final residence ; and the hotise 
selected by Salvator Rosa to live and die in, stood 
nearly opposite to that silent angle in the Piazza 
della Trinita, which is formed by the elegant 
mansion raised by Federigo Ziicchero, and still 
enriched by his frescoes; and. it was situated be-' 
tween the houses of N. Poussin and Claude 
Lorraine — a proof of the good understanding which 
must have existed betwen these great masters, ere 
Salvator fixed upon so close a commiinity for his 
permanent residence and last home. 

DOMINICHINO'S ALLEGORIES. 

DoMiNiCHiNo,'one of .the most exact masters 
in the best of all the schools in Italy, and who m 
as much to be admired for his justness and correct- 
ness, as any modem painter, except Raifaelle, 'm 
his allegorical representations is far inferior to 
the ancients. Of this his celebrated paintings of 
the four cardinal virtues in the Jesuits' church at 
Rome may serve as an instance. In these repre- 
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sentatioiMi he expreases less, by endeavouring to 
ex|»ess too much. Prudence is painted as sup- 
ported by Time with a looking glass in her hand 
(to show she is produced by experience and reflec- 
tion) and by her a boy holding a dove and a serpent 
(signifying, perhaps, that the Jesuits who employed 
him are wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.)— 
Justice cannot hold the scales for the sceptre she 
has in her hand. There are three little angels or 
Cupids about her, with a crown, the scales, and 
the fasces : and herself is supported (but why is 
not known) by Charity. — Fortitude is with a sword 
and shield, supported by a man with a dait in his 
hand and a lion ; on her right hand is the Jesuit's 
motto (the Society of Jesus,) and on her left a 
column not erect. — Temperance has a bit in her 
right, and a palm branch in her left hand ; a camel 
on one side, and two boys with pitchers (perhaps 
as pouring water into wine) on the other, as she is 
supported by Chastity. — By comparing Domini- 
chino's manner of expressing those virtues with 
the representations of them in many antiques, 
some idea may be formed of the superior excellence 
of the ancient artists in subjects of this nature, and 
of that simplicity which generally runs through all 
their designs. 

PAINTERS* WIVES. 

It was the peculiar vanity of the painters who 
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were contemporaries of Salvator Rosa to have beau- 
tiful wives, Albano had set the example ; Domi- 
nichino had foUowed it to his cost ; Rubens turned 
it to the account of his profession ; Francazani, 
still poor and struggling, married the proportionless 
' daughter of the most indigent artist in Naples, and 
thought perhaps more of the model than die wife. 
This union, and still more a certain sympathy in 
talent and character between the brothers-in-law, 
frequently carried Salvator to. the stanza or work- 
room of Francesco. Francesco, by some years the 
elder, was then deep in the faction and intrigues 
of the Neapolitan school, and was endowed with 
that bold eloquence which, displayed upon bold 
occasions, is always so captivating to young audi- 
tors. It was at the foot of this kinsman's easel, 
and listening to details which laid, perhaps the 
foundation of that contemptuous opinion he che- 
rished through life for schools, academies, and all 
incorporated pedantry and pretensions, that Sal- 
vator occasionally amused himself in copying, on 
any scrap of board or paper which fell in his way, 
whatever pleased him in Francesco^s pictures. 

OBSERVATIONS ON PAINTING BY EMINENT 

WRITERS. 

The powers of Eloquence and Music are univer- 
sally acknowiedged, and so would be those of paint- 
ing, were they as universally exercised. The Athe- 
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Biaiw pasted a knr^ that none wiio wefenotofahbenl 
Urth ihoald practise in this art; and dieyoodd not 
better shew the sense they had of its power» Una 
in the care they took of its cBrection. They koeir 
the dominion it had over our passions, and hence 
were careful to lodge it in the safest hands. Agree- 
ably to this idea, the Greek writers often speak of 
the Drama of a Painter, of the Moral of Paintii^; 
expressions which mark, that they considered this 
art as on a kvd and co-operating with Poetry. 
One of the gravest and most judicioos of the 
Romans viewed it in the same light* Picture, says 
Quintilian, is asilent and uniform address, yet pene- 
trates so deeply into our inmost affection^, that it 
seems often to exceed even the powers of eloquence. 
We cannot doubt of the sincerity of this decision, 
if we consider the character of the person from 
whom it comes. Cicero was equa^y s^isible of 
the powers of the Pencil, and often sets ^em in 
competition with his favourite art. Their effects 
are sometimes wonderful. It is said that Alex- 
ander trembled and grew pale, on seeing a picture 
of Palamedes betrayed to death by his friends; it 
bringing to his mind a stinging remembrance of his 
treatment of Aristonicus. Portia could bear with 
an unshaken constaticy her last separation from 
Brutus ; but when she saw, some hours after, a 
picture of the parting of Hector and Andromache, 
she burst into a flood of tears : full as seemed her 
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sonow,^^ Mittei' silggested n^ Him dTgribf, or 
impressed ilibi^^tiroDgly tier 0^. Webb. 

Let th6 fkivft copier, on'Gfld TybeV's sbdf^y 
(NormehD the taik!) 6adif'l)refiiYhilig bittt etpldi« ; 

This Romatf firrftnffeitr, UAit AiBitAmk gik6e; 
Vain care oflpmi ; . if, ittipoteniof totl, 
ill' iodnstrious workman fail to ymjm the whole ; 
Each theft betrays' the marble Whence it calne. 
And a cold statue stiffens in the frame.' 

TiCKELL. 

I have somewhere itiet with a pretty story of'atf 
Athenian Courtezan, who in the midst of ar riotous' 
banquet with her lovers^ accidentally cast her eye' 
Oft the portrait of a philosopher that hung opposite 
to her seat ; the happy character of teinlperai(ciff 
and virtue sfiruek her whh so lively an image of 
her OMm unWorthiness,- that she instantly quitted'' 
theroorh; and retiring home, becaihe ever after an' 
example of temperance, as she had^beeh before' of 
debauchery. Wfiiw; 

F'roAn'henoe the rudiments of art began, 
A ooai or chalk first imitated man ; 
Perhaps the dtado^, tiikeii on a whfl, • 
Gate outlines to the rode brigihal, 
E'er canvass yet was stain'd, before the graot» 
Of blended colours found their use and place. 
Or Cfypress- tablets first received a face. 
By slow ffegfees' the godtike' at t ad vane d,' 
Ak mfan grew polish^, picture was enham^'J ; 
VOL. II. T 
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Greece added pofturpy shade, and petipectire^ 

And then the mimic piece began to live ; 

Yet penpective was lame, no distance true; 

But all came ibrwaid in one common view ; 

No point of light va^ known, no bounds of art. 

When light was there, it knew not to depart, 

But, glaring, on remoter objects play'd. 

Nor languisbM, and insensibly decayM. 

Drtdkk. 

Tlje landscape painter is to draw together, and 
form in one entire view certain beautiful or 
striking objects. This is his main care. It is not 
tven essential to the merit of his piece to labour, 
with extreme exactness, the principal constituent 
parts ; but for the rest a shrub or Jlovoer, a strag- 
gling goat or ^Aecp, these may be touched very 
negligently; we have a great modern instance. 
Few painters have been known to furnish finer 
scenes, or have possessed the art of combining 
woods, lakes, and rocks, into more agreeable pic- 
tures than <?. Poussin ; yet his animals are ob- 
served to be scarce worthy an ordinary artist. The 
use of these is simply to decorate the scene, and so 
their beauty depends, not on the truth and correct- 
ness of the drawing, but on the. elegance of their 
disposition only : for in a landscape, the eye 
carelessly glances over the smaller parts, and 
regards them only in reference to the surrounding 
objects. The painter's labpur, therefore, is lost, 
or rather misemployed^ to the prejudice of the 
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vfhole^ when it strives to finish, so minutely, par-^ 
^icu/ar objects. If some great roasters have shewn 
themselves ambitious of this fame, the objects 
they have laboured have always been such, as are 
most considerable in themselves, and have, besides, 
an effect in illustrating and setting off the entire 
scenery. It is chiefly in this view that Ruysdale^s 
Waters and Claude Loraine*s Skks are so admirable. 

HURIK 

——Id a «tupM military state. 

The Pen and PeDcil find an equal fate ; 

Flat faces, guch as would dii^grace a skreen, 

Such as in Bantam'^ embasiiy were seen, 

UnraisM, unrounded, were the rude delight 

Of brutal nations, only bom to fight. 

Long time the sister arms in iron sleep 

A heavy sabbath did supinely keep ; 

At length, in Raffaelle's age at once they t iae, 

Stretch out their limbs, and open all tt^^ir eyes« 

Then rose the Roman and the Lombard line, 

One coloured best, and one did best design. 

Raffaelle't like Homer*s waa the nobler part. 

But Titian's painting look'd like FirgiPt art, 

Drtdbn. 

If, instead of furnishing a room with separate 
portraits, a whole family were to be introduced into 
a single piece, and represented under some in- 
teresting historical subject, suitable to their rank 
and character, portraits, which are now so gene- 
rally and so deservedly despised, might become of 
real service to the public. By this means^ history- 
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Panting would be encQuiagad awongst, qs», ^oia^ 
ridicjuipua vanity tunned tp.the iinprovsment ofnonei 
of the 9iost insiruQtivey ^ well aa the most plea^io^ 
of the ipaitative arts. U wouldi iiid^d, requice 
great, judgment and addre^is in the paintec to 
chp^e ajod recommend subjects proper to the 
various characters, which would- president tfaeniselves 
to bi^ pencil ; and undoubtedly we should see many 
enormous absurdities committed, if this fashion 
were universally to be followed. It would certainly , 
however, afford' a glorious scope to Genius, and 
probably supply us, in due time, with some pro- 
ductions which might be mentioned with those of 
the most celebrated schools. Melmoth. 

Good HeaT'o ! that sots and knaves should be so vain 

To wish their vile resemblance may remain ; 

And stand recorded, at their own request ! 

To future-times, a libel or a jest. Dhyden. 

It cannot,,! think, be denied, that the prevailing 
fondness of having our -persons, copied out for pos- 
terity, is, in the present application of it, a most 
absurd and useless vanity; as, in general, nothing 
aifords a n^re ridiculous scene, than those grotesque 
figures, which ^ i^ually', line the mansions of a man 
who is. fond of displaying his c^nvas*ancestiry. I 
dg not, however^ absolutely, condemn. this lower ap- 
plication of one of the noblest, arts. It has cer« 
tatnly. a very just- use, when employed in j^erpe- 
tuating the resemblance of that pa|t of our species 



^\a> htm &attiig;«i»tiedtb^tii^lv«s ih iben T^itped- 
tivie geneiattoiis. T6 'be 4efikdu8 of a)i acquainfeliKrfe 
^kthe persons of th<^ wte kave t^otatnfencted 
themselves by their writings, or their actions, to our 
esteem and applauso, is a vei^y natural and reason- 
able curiosity. MmaHfyTU. 

Dost fbou lolre picture? We itrill fetch &ee straij^t 

Adonii^ p&i&ted by ^ ranniii^ brook ; 

And Cytherea all in sedges bid. 

Which seems to move, and wanton with her breath. 

Even as the waving sedges play wfth wind. 

Shakspearb. 

That the painters find no encounigement among 
the Enghsh for any other works than portraits, 
has beeii Imputed lb national selfishness. It is 
vain, says the satirist, to s6t before ah ^Bnglishman 
the ]»cenes of l&iidscape, or the heroes of histolyl 
Nature Tind xratiquhy are liotliing in his eye ; hfe 
has no vdlue but for himself, nor desires ainy copy 
but of his own form. Whoevet is delighted with 
his own picture, must deiive his pleasure from the 
pleasure of another. Every man is always present 
to hitnself, and has therefore little need of his own 
resemblaiDce ; nor cati deisire it, but fot the take of 
those whom h6 loves, and by whom h^ hopes to be 
remembered. This use of the ait is a natural and 
reasonable consequence of affection : and though 
like other human actions, it it often complicated 
with pride, yet even such pride is more laudable 
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tfaaa that by which pdaces are ooveiad with pic- 
tares, that, however excellent, neitfaer imply the 
pwaer*8 virtue, nor excite iu JoHNaOM. 

[Prometheua badly painted.] 
How wietebed doth Prometheus' state appear, 
While he his second misery sufiers here ! 
Draw him no more, lest, as he torturM stands, 
He blame great Jove's, less than the Painter's hands. 
It would the Tulture^s cruelty outgo. 
If once against his liver thus should grow, 
Pity bim, Jove, and his bold theft allow, 
The flames he once stole firom thee, grant him now. 

COWLBY. 

Genius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures, 
^d the art of the painter of portraits is often lost 
in the obscurity of his subject. But it is in paint- 
ing as in life ; what is greatest, is not always best, 
t should grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes 
and to goddesses, to empty splendour and. to airy 
fiction, that art which is now employed in diffusing 
friendship, in reviving tenderness, in quickening 
the affections of the absent, and continuing the pre- 
sence of the dead. Johnson. 

Fain would I Raffaele's godlike art rehearse. 

And shew th' immortal labours in my verse ; 

Where, from the mingled strength of shade and light, 

A new creation rises to my sight; 

Such henv'nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warni with life his blended colours glow. 

AODISOM. 
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It is certain, that the love df this art (PiiintiDg) 
has heen considered by every civilized nation, not 
only as a proof of their politeness, but even as a 
test of their humanity. Virgil, who seldom hazards 
his reflections, has given us a singular instance of 
his judgment on this point, ^neas, on his land* 
ing in Afric, has many fears touching the temper 
and manners of the Africans ; but he no sooner 
sees the walls of their temple covered with paintings, 
than, secure of a reception, he cries out, in a 
transport to his friend,* 

Here other's ills are felt, the wretched hwe 

Are Blue to meet the tribute of a tear. — 

Vain are our fears.—— 

Wbbb. 

As wh«i by RaffheUe's or by Kneller's hands, 
A warlike courser on the cauYas stands. 
Such as on Landen bleeding Ormond bore, 
Or set young Ammon on the Granic shore ; • 
If chance a gen Vous steed tile \vork behold. 
He snorts, he neighs, he champs the foamy gold. 

TiCKBLii. 

As it is the character of fine writing, so it is of 
excellent painting, that the thoughts should be 
natural and obvious; elegant, not remote. A 
Greek artist having painted a naval engagement on 
the river Nile, it was necessary to mark the scene 

* Sunt lachyrnuD rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
Solve metum. lEv. I. 



mi^h^X^ j^amt^ ^Qqe qyl it RiiQ^T .Qod, «idi 
)i;9AiurmHDg from i^ie^i ^wr»(irrMd 4bis, nMi«» 

40 lll« iNuiitinp of XiiM»th««; la «»e.af ^rlik^ 
)ie Tspmente^yio » bide pk^re«fiCyOlQp9<d««^ 
ifig ; ^d.to guee jw ^oiM^'diBas^ idea of iis oHe. 
near him were drawn some ^lalfnu meo^ufU^ te 
finger with a thyrus ; o.q whiph occasioA, Fliny 
makes this remar^: <'la a(l ^\^ yprj)^ there is 
more understood than £X^b^^ ; 9g4 ^b9^^ ^^ 
exeontioQ he masterly, yet his ideas exceed it.** 

Webb. 

-How faint b^ precept is^exprest 



The Imng .imag;e in the painter's breast ! 
Thence endless streams of fair^deas flow^ 
Strike i^ the sketchy or in the picture elow. 
Thence beauty, waking all her forms^ supplies 
An angePs sweetness, or Bridgewater's eyes. 

Painting has seldom h^n employed to any had 
purpose. I question if Kaffaelle hipis^lf could haf^ 
made oi^e cpnvert, though he had exh^i^^^ all the 
expression of his eloquent pencil on a series of 
Popish d^xitripes and mirades. Pii^gi^ g^l^it 
s^d^ themselves to the meanest cj^^jfj^ as 



«iihq|qiyoMhe tPPgoe csm. >Nori«^»e way mske w 
f9ppaf$iiti$)$ 9 A^thftlk w Mel^di^t^ but tbe i^p- 
§iTmif» wprfd 9ee flhat a ««^ had frieMme .of Si. 
/^BKOciii VV0B 90t iifce truths W ^ vfffy .good pi«- 
<ti»p !iTOiM :be abwe hi$ feQiwg. ^etwises may 
serve as helps to religion hii nee oiily an ap«- 
Jpe|lj4i2C;i9i<ioh^^; f<^rf«Qp)je la^st be (taught to 
•bf^ilSFe m IJB^sf gQds,?iijBd in j^he $)OW!ef of sain^ts, 
J)fl(Ne»rt|ey•Wll^l«»^^'t01?w«ca^li^ images- 

But chiefly pleas'd, the curious eye 
With nioe •discernment loves to 4iy 
The Ifllbour'd wondMa, passing thought, 
Whlflb -wiiffiii Mian ^moiU wiwgh^ ; 
Fal#s of Jipsp Axu} stories bold. 
By Gre^k and Latin poets told^ 
Or what celestial pen-men writ 
Or what the Painter's genuine wit 
¥pom Fancy's store-house could devise, 
Wherp I^^Ue plaipw ih^ h^gl^e^t pA9e. 
Madonas' here decline the head, 
Witti foni natemal^leaeuros fed*; 
^ lift thw liw4 ^^i^abovf^ 
WiiGVQ niQce ^ seeip t^ holj lose : 
Th«re femples sl^nds (JispViy'd within^ 
And pillars in long order seen^ 
Add roofs rush forward to the sight, 
And lamps ttStet a iiTing light. 

COVBNTRT. 

If t\m df^sjg^ wej0 not too niultif^iriovs ani 
extensive, I should wish that our painters would 
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attempt the dissolution of the Parliament by* 
Cromweli, The point of time may be chosen 
when Cromwell, looking round the Pftndtsmonium 
with contempt, ordered the bauble to be taken 
away, and Harrison laid hands on the Speaker to 
tirag him from the chair. 

The various appearances which rage and tenor, 
and astonishment and guilt might exhibit in the 
faces of that hateful assembly, of whom the prin*- 
dpal persons may be faithfully drawn irom portraits 
or prints ; the irresolute repugnance of some, the 
hypocritical submission of others, the ferocious 
insolence of Cromwell, the nigged brutality of 
Harrison, and the general trepickition of fear and 
wickedness, would, if some proper disposition 
could be contrived, make a picture of unexampled 
variety and irresistible instru<;tion. 

Johnson. 

john hamilton mortimeiu 

Mortimer in his youth, was much attached to 
sublime and romantic scenery, which gave his 
genius a turn for the terrible ; and the hordes of 
savage robbers which abounded on the coast, 
opened a fine field for his inventive pencil. Upon 
his arrival in London, he became a scholar of 

t The late President Wbst painted tkis subject, which is 
one of his best pictures, and so like to this description that 
we doubt not but he followed it. — Ed. 
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Hudson, under whom he acquired but little addi- 
tkm to his natural talent* The Duke of Rich- 
mond's gallery afforded him the greatest improve- 
uent, being constantly open for the admission of 
all artists who wished to study from that nobleman's 
collection. Cipriani conduced in the kindest 
manner towards his improvements, and used every 
endeavour to gain the patronage of the duke, who 
invited Mortimer to become a member of his 
family. His Historical picture of St. Paul convert- 
ing the Britons procured him the premium of one 
hundred guineas, bestowed by the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts : Dr. Bates afterwards pos- 
sessed that picture, and gave it to the Church of 
Chipping Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. Morti<^ 
mer's fame being established, he augmented bis 
reputation by his pictures of Magna Charta, the 
Battle of Agincourt ; and Vortigern and Rowena. 
He became a member of the Society of Artists, 
when an exhibition established at the Lyceum 
in 1769, and without any application, was ap- 
pointed Royal Academician, by order of his Majesty. 
He died in Norfolk-street, in the Strand, February 
4th, 1779. 

JOHN RILEY. 

This eminent artist was bom in the Parish of 
Bishopsgate, in London, in 1646, and was in- 
structed in the art of painting by Fuller and Zoust. 
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l4)rd Orhrd iisaertt tkit be whs one of tbe best 
nature painlen that ihad ^flourished in iEngiand ; and 
that there are draperies and ;hands {minted ;by lum 
which wodld do honourto Lelj or £nelkr ; the fMv- 
trait of theiLoid Keeper ;Nortfa, at WnoKtoD, being 
in every respect a oqpotal perfiicmance. Aibr the 
death of Six Peter Leiy he advanced ia ^e eslaem 
^of the public, :and had the honour to -paint 4^ poiw 
itsait of Charles II., who on looking, at the piotuie 
-said ^* Odd^s .fish ! if it's I&b me^ I am an ogijr 
fellow.'^ Riley was aUso in &omu with James iL, 
whose povtvait as weU as ithat of his Queen Maiy •of 
Modesa, he pauited. At the Revolution he waB4Bip<- 
fx>inted state painter to Williara and Mary, mhMt 
portraits iie nlro painled. He wade nalnioe ihk 
principal study, without adopting the manner <rf «tty 
master, «nd as iar as he «lio«|ght it pradent, he 
iaapvovedorembeillshed it in his pictotos ; but lite 
many other <nen of parts, he seems to Inve been 
more tespected by posterity ^an by the age in whidl 
he flourished, lie was a humble modest man, of 
whidh he gave a proof by the diffidence he always 
expressed of his own powers, and with a ^quarter of 
Kneller^s vanity, he might have persuaded the world 
that he was a great aitist. He died of the gout 
in 1691, and was buried in Bishopsgate Church* 

SIB ionSOA KESTNOLDS^S OPINION OF HAFFABLX^ 

*• It has frequently happuned,^^ says fee, ^'as I 
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wcks i&formed by the ke€|)fti! of the VatioaiB, tihat 
many of those whom he had conducted thit>u^ 
the vaiious^ apaitment&i of that edifice,, when about 
to be dismissed, have asked for the wofks of Raf* 
faelle, a^d would not believe that they had already 
passed through the rooms where they are preserved^ 
so little impression had those perfonnanees made 
upon them. 

One of the first painters now in France, 
once told me that this circumstance happened 
ta himself though he now looks- upon RaffaeUe 
with that veneration which- he deserves from, sdl the 
pointers and- levers of the art. 1 remember very 
wril.my own. disaj^intment when 11 first visited 
the Vatican ; but in; confessing my feelings to - a 
bjaother student of whose ingenuousness' I had.a hi^ 
opinion, he acknowledged; that the. works of Raf^ 
iiaelle had the same, effect npfm him,.or radier they 
did.not produce 'the. effect which he expeotedi This 
was a great relief to my miud^ and enqmring farther 
of: other students^. I found that those persons only 
who ^rom natural imbecility appeared to be in«> 
capable of ever relishing those, divine performances 
made, pretensions to instantaneous raptures^ on 
first beholdmg- them . Injustice .to.mijrself, however^ 
I .must add; that: though disappointediand mortified 
a^ not fiadijQg myself enraptured with the works of 
this great master, I.did not for 9, moment conceive 
or suppose that the name of Raffaelle, and those 
admiring paintings, in. particular, owed their repu- 
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tation to the ignontnce and prejudice of mankind, 
on the contrary, my not relishing them, as T was 
conscious I oaght to have done, was one of the 
most humiliating circumstances that ever happened 
to me. I found myself in the midst of works 
executed upon principles with which 1 was un- 
acquainted : I felt my ignorance, and stood abashed. 
All the undigested notions of painting which I had 
brought with me from England, where the art was 
in the lowest state it had ever been in ( it could 
not indeed be lower) were to be totally done away 
with, and eradicated from my mind. It was ne- 
cessary, as it is expressed on a very solemn occasion, 
that I should become as a little child ; notwith- 
standing my disappointment I proceeded to copy 
some of those excellent works. I viewed them 
again and again, 1 even affected to feel their merit, 
and to admire them more than I really did. 

In a short time a new taste and new perception 
began to dawn upon me, and I was convinced that I 
had originally formed afake opinion of the perfection 
of the art, and that this great painter was well en- 
titled to the high rank which he holds in the esti- 
mation of the world. The truth is, that if these 
works had been really what I expected, they would 
have contained beauties superficial and alluring, 
but by no means such as would have entitled them 
to the great reputation which they have so long 
and so justly obtained. Having since that period, 
frequently revolved this subject in my mind, I am 
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now clearly of opinion, that a relish for the higher 
excellencies of the art is an acquired taste, which 
no man ever possessed without long cultivation, 
and great labour and attention. On such occasions 
as that which I have mentioned we are often 
ashamed of our apparent dulness, as if it were to 
be expected that our minds, like tinder, should 
instantly catch fire from the divine spark of Raf- 
faelle's genius. I flatter myself that now it would 
be so, and that I have a just and lively perception 
of his great powers, but let it be always remembered 
that the excellence of his style is not on the surface 
but lies deep, and at first view is seen but mistily. 
Itis the florid style which strikes at once, and cap- 
tivates the eye for a time, without ever satisfying the 
judgment. Nor does painting in this respect difler 
from other arts : a just poetical taste, and the ac- 
quisition of a nice discriminative musical ear, are 
equally the work of time. Even the eye how* 
ever perfect in itself is often unable to distinguish 
between the brilliancy of two diamonds, though the 
experienced jeweller will be amazed at its blind- 
ness, not considering that there was a time when 
he himself could not have been able to pronounce 
which of the two was the most perfect, and that his 
own power of discrimination was acquired by slow 
and imperceptible degrees. 

CHURCH OF ST. MAGNUS, LONDON BRIDGE. 

When Sir Christopher Wren built the Church 
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of St Abgnns; fbere ffore hooste oa eaehnde of 
London Bridge, which piojeeted ail fer 9b tfae 
chmrcb. When these houses were pulled down, 
the foot path came directly agonist the^ church*. 
80. that the passengers on that side^i were oblige, 
to^go round into, the ooiach road^ This wa* found 
very inconvenient, and a meeting of the inha- 
bitants was held» to consider if they covdd- with 
safety cut a road through,, which was -thought t6o 
hazardous an expedient, and the neighbours uppfe^ - 
bending it might bring- the church about tfae^ ears^. 
abandoned' the scheme. A second meeting was 
afterwards held, when it w^' determine by a 
small majority to make the ekpetimeiiti The 
workmen, on breaking through the w«lH f^iund a ' 
complete and perfect arch^ which Sir Christopher^ 
forseeing with prophetic taate» thatthe houses would ■ 
at some future period bepoUed down, ;haid left it in 
its present form. 
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